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CHAPTER   I 

HEROD  I 
(37-4B.C.E.) 

Herod,  or,  as  the  people  called  him,  the  Idumean 
slave,  had  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition. 
True,  he  waded  through  blood  to  the  throne,  but 
that  throne  was  firmly  established,  and,  if  it  had 
to  be,  he  was  prepared  to  shed  still  more  blood.  The 
hatred  of  the  people  upon  whom  he  forced  his  rule 
without  the  least  shadow  of  merit  or  right,  was 
nothing  to  him  as  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
Rome  and  the  smiles  of  Antony.  The  course  of  his 
policy  lay  clear  before  him,  shaped,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  circumstances.  He  was  to  cleave  to  the 
rulers  of  Rome  as  a  mighty  support  against  the  ill- 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  ill-will  must  be  gradu- 
ally subdued  by  seemingly  harmless  concessions,  or 
suppressed  by  ruthless  violence.  This  policy,  cold 
and  heartless  as  fate,  he  pursued  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  his  victory  throughout  the  thirty- 
four  years  of  his  reign.  Even  in  the  first  confusion 
consequent  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Temple  Mount, 
he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  and  ordered* 
his  satellite  Costobar  to  watch  the  exits  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  to  seize  all  fugitives.    Antigonus'  parti- 
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sans,  including  forty-five  of  the  most  prominent 
men,  were  slaughtered  in  heaps.  Nor  did  Herod 
forget  his  old  grudge  on  that  occasion.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin  who,  twelve  years  before, 
aroused  by  Shemaiah's  manly  rebuke,  were  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  death  sentence  upon  him,  were 
all  executed  with  the  exception  of  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion,  the  two  presidents,  because  they  had 
proved  to  be  opponents  of  Antigoniis. 

Imitating  the  Roman  example  of  proscription 
and  confiscation,  Herod's  coffers  were  soon  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  confiscated  property  of  his 
victims,  and  this  enabled  him  to  retain  the  favor  of 
Antony  who  was  ever  in  need  of  money  for  his 
riotous  living  and  for  satisfying  the  greed  of  Cleo- 
patra. The  people  bore  all  these  outrages  resign- 
edly; they  were  exhausted  with  the  uprisings  and 
the  wars  that  continued,  with  slight  interruption, 
for  thirty-three  years,  since  the  death  of  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  Uiat  ruined  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  They  were  longing  for  quietude  and  were 
glad  to  be  ruled  by  a  king  who,  outwardly  at  least, 
was  an  adherent  of  Judaism  and  who,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  would  leave  the  customs  of  the  fathers  in- 
tact. Moreover,  Herod's  shrewdness  and  energy 
in  overcoming  all  obstacles  gained  him  the  admira- 
tion and  devotion  of  not  a  few  people,  and  Herod 
did  not  fail  to  reward  them  richly  for  their  loyalty. 
On  the  whole,  though,  Herod  had  little  confidence 
in  the  natives;  he  felt  that  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  means  he  employed  in  gaining  his  mastery  over 
them  and  with  the  manner  in  which  he  maintained 
it,  could  not  be  eradicated  altogether.  Accordingly, 
in  filling  positions  of  honor,  he  gave  the  preference 
to  extra-Palestinian  Judaeans. 

Ignoring  the  Asmonean  succession,  Herod  ap- 
pointed as  high  priest  a  certain  Hananel,  a  mem- 
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ber.of  some  insignificant  priestly  family.  Not  to 
offend  the  sensibilities  of  the  nation  which  were 
very  keen  in  matters  religious,  and  especially  in 
matters  touching  upon  the  temple  and  the  high- 
priestly  office,  Herod  ascribed  to  him  a  Babylonian 
origin,  since  the  Babylonian  priests  were  regarded 
in  Palestine  as  of  purer  and  more  aristocratic  de- 
scent. Whether  Hananel  was  really  of  Babylonian 
descent  is  rather  doubtful;  a  more  trustworthy 
source  describes  him  as  of  Egyptian  descent.  To 
remove  the  stigma  attached  to  his  own  Idumean 
descent,  Herod  tried  to  pass  off  as  an  offspring  of 
an  ancient  Judaean  family  that  immigrated  into 
Palestine  from  Babylonia.  Little  credence  as  was 
given  to  this  report  by  the  natives  who  had  a  good 
memory  for  his  lowly  derivation,  it  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving Judaeans  from  foreign  countries  and  the 
pagans.  His  confidential  friend,  the  historian  , 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  spread  this  tale  abroad  as  it 
was  told  to  him  by  Herod.  As  was  the  case  with 
the  high-priesthood,  so  upon  the  death  of  Shemaiah 
and  Abtalion  he  appointed  foreigners,  presumably 
Babylonians,  of  the  family  of  Bene-Bathyra,  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

There  were  still  two  persons  left  who  might  en- 
danger Herod's  rule,  an  old  man  and  a  youth ;  Hyr- 
can,  who  had  worn  both  the  crown  and  the  high- 
priestly  diadem,  and  his  grandson  Aristobulus,  who 
could  lay  claim  to  both.  Herod  could  not  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  achievements  in  peace  so  long  as  those 
two  had  not  yet  been  rendered  harmless.  Hyrcan, 
it  is  true,  was  a  captive  in  Parthia  and  was  also 
disfigured  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  hlgh-priestly 
office.  But  the  Parthians  had  been  generous  and 
set  him  at  liberty ;  and  the  Judaeans  of  Babylonia, 
welcoming  the  opportunity  of  allaying  the  misery  of 
the  unfortunate  king,   showered  attentions  and 
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honors  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  Hyrcan  yearned  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  Herod  feared  that 
the  Judaeans  of  Babylonia  might  induce  the  Parthi- 
ans  to  restore  to  him  the  throne  of  which  they  had 
robbed  him.  Herod  wished  to  obviate  this  danger ; 
he  desired  to  remove  Hyrcan  from  Parthian  influ- 
ences, and  to  keep  him  near  his  own  person.  With 
the  dissimulation  of  which  he  was  master,  he  invited 
Hyrcan  through  his  friend  Samarella  of  Antioch, 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  to  share  with  him  his 
throne  and  his  power  in  return  for  the  many  favors 
he  had  received  from  Hyrcan  in  the  past  In  vain 
did  the  Babylonians  warn  the  credulous  Hyrcan 
against  being  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  politics ; 
he  hurried  to  meet  his  fate.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Jerusalem  (36  B.  C.  E.),  Herod  received  him  most 
kindly,  gave  him  a  seat  of  honor  at  his  table  and 
at  the  session  of  the  council,  and  deceived  the  weak- 
ling by  his  attentions  so  completely  that  the  latter 
failed  to  notice  the  lurking  glances  with  which  the 
Idumean  regarded  him. 

Hyrcan  was  thus  disarmed  and  harmless ;  he  was 
in  a  golden  cage.  More  dangerous  for  Herod  was 
Hyrcan's  grandson,  Aristobulus,  who,  because  of 
his  descent,  his  youth  and  his  extraordinarily  strik- 
ing appearance,  won  all  hearts.  Herod  had  sought 
to  deprive  him  of  all  influence  by  denying  him  the 
high-priesthood  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  birth ; 
but  his  mother-in-law,  Alexandra,  as  crafty  as  him- 
self, succeeded  in  winning  the  favor  of  Antony  for 
her  young  son.  By  sending  the  pictures  of  her  two 
children,  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus,  the  most 
beautiful  in  all  Judaea,  to  Antony,  she  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  effeminate  hero  to  her  hand- 
some son ;  and  Antony  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
youth  in  person.  To  prevent  Aristobulus  from 
coming  in  contact  with  Antony,  Herod  hastened  to 
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appoint  the  young  prince  high  priest  (35  B.  C.  E.), 
removing  Hananel  from  his  dignity  against  all  law 
and  custom.  The  ambitious  Alexandra,  however, 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  elevation  of  her  son,  but 
plotted  secretly  to  place  him  upon  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  Aristobulus  was  becoming  dangerous. 
He  was  the  idol  of  Judaea  and  also  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Cleopatra.  Herod,  unable  to  employ  force 
against  him,  resorted  to  deceit  He  invited  Aris- 
tobulus to  Jericho,  and  ordered  one  of  his  servants 
to  put  an  end  to  the  young  prince  while  he  was  dis- 
porting himself  in  the  lalke.  This  order  was  car- 
ried out  (autumn,  35  B.  C.  E.).  With  the  death  of 
the  seventeen-year-old  Aristobulus  III,  the  last 
male  member  of  the  Asmonean  family  perished. 
Hananel  resumed  the  high-priesthood.  In  vain  did 
Herod  simulate  the  deepest  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
brother-in-law ;  in  vain  did  he  squander  spices  upon 
his  body.  Relatives  and  friends  of  the  Asmonean 
family  held  him  guilty  of  this  murder,  though  they 
dared  not  give  utterance  to  their  convictions. 

But  this  outrage  had  woeful  results  for  him,  and 
rendered  his  life  wretched  to  his  last  hour.  Hardly 
ever  did  a  crime  avenge  itself  upon  its  perpetrator 
with  such  relentlessness  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
Herod.  However,  what  might  have  led  a  less  hard- 
ened heart  to  amendment  acted  in  his  case  as  a  spur 
to  fresh  crimes.  Alexandra,  who  had  centered  her 
ambition  in  the  elevation  of  her  son  and  whose 
hopes  had  been  blasted,  denounced  Herod  as  a  mur- 
derer to  Cleopatra ;  and  that  boundlessly  passionate 
queen  who  cast  longing  eyes  upon  Herod's  posses- 
sions, utiUzed  this  outrage  to  render  him  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  her  paramour  Antony.  Antony  ordered 
Herod  to  appear  before  him  in  Laodicea  to  vindi- 
cate himself.  Trembling  for  his  life,  Herod  ap- 
peared before  him,  but  succeeded  by  rich  gifts  and 
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his  glibness  of  speech  in  so  winning  Antony  for 
himself  that  he  not  only  overlooked  Herod's  crime 
but  even  showered  new  honors  upon  him  (34  B. 
C.  E.).  It  is  true  that  Herod  lost  one  valuable 
jewel  out  of  his  diadem  as  a  result  of  this  inter- 
view. Antony  deprived  Herod  of  the  district  of 
Jericho,  famous  for  its  balsams  and  its  palms,  and 
gave  it  as  a  gift  to  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  also 
invested  with  almost  the  entire  maritime  district  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Herod  had  to  pay  her  two 
hundred  talents  as  compensation  for  the  produce  of 
the  soil.  But  this  ransom  amounted  to  nothing 
compared  with  the  great  loss  that  had  faced  him. 
He  could  well  be  satisfied. 

Herod  returned  home  full  of  cheer,  but  at  the 
very  threshhold  of  his  palace  the  demon  of  discord 
awaited  him  to  fill  his  soul  with  despair.  Before 
his  departure  Herod  had  committed  his  wife  Mari- 
amne  to  the  care  of  the  husband  of  his  sister 
Salome,  with  secret  instructions  to  murder  h^r  and 
her  mother  in  case  his  interview  with  Antony  ter- 
minated fatally  for  himself.  The  thought  that  the 
wife  whom  he  loved  might  embrace  another  man, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  Asmonean  in  her  who  might 
rejoice  in  his  fall,  led  him  to  the  determination  that 
she  must  not  survive  him.  But  when  Herod 
learned  upon  his  return  that  Mariamne  had  been 
informed  of  his  peculiar  expression  of  tenderness 
toward  her,  his  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  He  threw 
Alexandra  in  prison,  and  would  have  condemned 
Mariamne  to  death  had  not  his  love  overmastered 
his  anger.  From  that  time  on  (34  B.  C),  the  seeds 
of  mistrust  and  hatred  were  sown  in  the  innermost 
circle  of  his  family,  and  led  to  deplorable  conse- 
quences. 

Outwardly,  though,  fortune  continued  to  smile 
upon  Herod  and  came  to  his  assistance  in  the  most 
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desperate  situations.  A  sister  of  Antigonus,  the 
last  Asmonean  king,  arose  as  the  avenger  of  her 
brother  and  family,  gathered  troops,  and  succeeded 
in  some  way  in  taking  possession  of  the  fortress  of 
Hyrcanion  (about  32  B.  C.  E.).  Cleopatra,  also, 
sought  Herod's  destruction.  She  made  him  respon- 
sible for  the  revenue  due  her  from  a  portion  of  the 
Nabatean  territory,  and  thus  involved  him  into  a 
war  with  the  Nabatean  king  Malich.  No  sooner 
did  he  extricate  himself  from  these  entanglements 
than  a  storm  arose  that  shook  the  Roman  world  to 
its  depths,  and  threatened  to  involve  him  also  in 
ruin.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Roman  triumvi- 
rate of  Octavian  Caesar,  Mark  Antony  and  Aemi- 
lius  Lepidus,  when  each  was  endeavoring  to  under- 
mine the  others  in  order  to  retain  sole  power,  the 
political  atmosphere  was  charged  with  destructive 
elements  that  might  break  loose  any  moment  To 
make  the  confusion  worse,  one  of  these  mighty 
triumvirs  was  enmeshed  in  the  wiles  of  the  wanton 
Cleopatra  who  took  advantage  of  her  fascina- 
tion over  him  to  make  herself  mistress  of  Rome, 
though  nations  perish  as  a  consequence.  In  this 
deeply  agitated  period,  a  Judaean  poet,  in  well- 
formed  Greek  verses  after  the  style  of  a  Sibylline 
prophecy,  predicted  the  fall  of  the  sin-steeped  Ro- 
man and  Greek  world  and  the  dawn  of  the  glorious 
morning  of  the  Messiah.  The  Sibyl,  or  this 
Judaeo-Greek  seer,  announced  the  coming  of  the 
fearful  days  in  which  Beliar  (Beliaal),  Sie  anti- 
Messiah,  will  bring  evil  upon  the  world : 

"But  when  Rome  shall  o'er  Egypt  also  rule 
Governing  always,  then  shall  there  appear 
The  greatest  kingdom  of  the  immortal  king 
Over  men.    And  a  holy  Lord  shall  come 
To  hold  the  sceptre  over  every  land 
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Unto  all  ages  of  fast  hastening  time. 
And  then  shall  come  inexorable  wrath 
On  Latin  men ;  three  shall  by  piteous  fate 
Endamage  Rome.    And  perish  shall  all  men, 
With  their  own  houses,  when  from  heaven  shall 

flow 
A  fiery  cataract.    Ah,  wretched  me ! 
When  shall  that  day  and  when  shall  judgment 

come."* 

A  period  of  evil  certainly  came ;  a  sort  of  Beliar 
also  appeared ;  but  the  glorious  Messianic  morning 
did  not  dawn.  With  the  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween Octavian  and  Antony,  a  titanic  struggle  be- 
gan between  the  Roman  East  and  the  West,  a  war 
of  nations.  The  struggle,  however,  was  brief,  and 
terminated  with  the  fall  of  Antony  at  the  battle  of 
Actium  (Sept.  2,  31  B.  C.  E.).  Antony's  fall 
dealt  an  overwhelming  blow  to  Herod  also.  He 
and  his  friends  had  no  doubt  that  the  ruin  of  his 
chief  patron  would  involve  his  own  ruin,  since  he 
was  Antony's  most  loyal  ally.  Herod  was  prepared 
for  the  worst,  but  his  evil  nature  would  not  tolerate 
the  thought  of  being  survived  by  the  remnant  of 
the  hated  Asmoneans:  the  hoary  Hyrcan,  eighty 
years  old,  his  wife  Mariamne,  and  her  mother 
Alexandra.  He  accused  Hyrcan  of  a  traitorous 
conspiracy  with  the  Nabatean  king;  the  innocent 
man  was  declared  guilty  and  executed.  Mariamne 
and  her  mother  he  placed  in  charge  of  an  Iturian 
in  the  fortress  of  Alexandrion  with  instructions  to 
kill  them  upon  the  news  of  his  own  death.  But 
before  he  entered  upon  his  journey  to  the  Reman 
victor  who  was  the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  Herod  was 
compelled  by  circumstance  to  authorize  a  change 

•  The  Sibylline  Oracles,  Book  III,  lines  55-56,  Terry's  transla- 
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in  the  personnel  of  ihe  Sanhedrin  which  he  would 
hardly  have  tolerated  under  different  conditions. 
Through  this  peculiar  incident,  the  presidency  of 
the  Sanhedrin  was  conferred  upon  a  hitherto  un- 
known Babylonian  by  the  name  of  Hillel  who  gave 
Judaism  a  new  direction  which  in  innumerable  ways 
has  left  its  impress  upon  Judaism  to  this  very  day. 
Hillel  (about  70  B.  C  E.;  5  C.  E.)  traced  his 
descent  on  his  maternal  side  to  King  David. 
Though  of  noble  birth,  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
straitened  circumstances  and  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  his  rich  brother  Shebna.  He  migrated  to 
Jerusalem  from  Babylonia,  probably  in  3ie  train 
of  Hyrcan  (36  B.  C.  E.),  and  was  a  diligent  dis- 
ciple of  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion,  the  presidents  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  whose  oral  teachings  he  used  to  im- 
part with  scrupulous  Uteralness.  His  chief  charac- 
teristics were  that  gentleness  that  never  permits 
anger  to  master  one  for  a  moment,  that  love  of 
humanity  that  springs  from  humility  and  from  the 
readiness  to  give  other  people  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  that  equanimity,  the  product  of  sincere 
faith  in  God,  that  remains  unshaken  even  in  the 
midst  of  misfortune.  Posterity  knew  no  more  per- 
fect ideal  of  gentleness  and  modesty  than  Hillel. 
In  reply  to  the  man  who  demanded  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  Judaism  in  one  sentence,  Hillel  laid 
down  the  golden  rule:  "What  is  unpleasant  unto 
thee,  do  not  unto  others;  this  is  the  entire  Law,  all 
the  rest  is  but  commentary  upon  it"  (Sabbath,  31a, 
of  the  Babylon  Talmud).  His  peace-loving  char- 
acter asserted  itself  even  when  his  views  were  dis- 
puted. His  charitableness  knew  no  bounds;  he 
took  great  pains  to  spare  the  sensibilities  of  the 
recipients  of  his  charity,  but  treated  each  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  station.  The  same  spirit  breathes 
through  his  maxims  which  are  expressed  with  even 
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greater  pithiness  and  brevity  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors. One  of  these  runs:  "If  I  do  not  take 
care  of  myself  (my  soul),  who  will  take  care  of 
me?  If  I  act  only  for  myself,  what  do  I  amount 
to?  If  not  now,  when ?"  Another  reads:  "Be  of 
the  disciples  of  Aaron,  love  peace,  pursue  peace, 
love  men,  and  draw  them  near  to  the  study  of  the 
Torah."  The  Jewish  Law  stood  so  high  in  his  re- 
gard that  he  was  indignant  when  anyone  misused 
it  as  a  means  of  satisfying  his  ambition  or  hunger 
after  fame :  "Whoever  seeks  to  gain  a  name,  loses 
it;  who  does  not  add  to  his  knowledge  becomes 
stunted;  who  is  not  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Law  does  not  deserve  to  live;  one  who  makes  use 
of  the  crown  of  knowledge  (for  personal  profit) 
perishes."  The  lofty  mission  of  Judaism  he  ex- 
presses thus:  "If  I  (the  nation  with  its  distinctive 
message  to  mankind)  am  here,  everything  is  here; 
if  I  am  not  here,  what  is  there  left?" 

Just  as  Hillel  was.  regarded  by  posterity  as  a 
model  of  the  highest  virtue,  so  was  he  regarded, 
next  to  Ezra,  as  the  spiritual  restorer  of  Judaism 
on  account  of  the  impetus  he  gave  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Oral  Law.  His  influence  made  itself 
felt  in  two  directions.  The  material  of  the  oral 
law  which  he  had  absorbed  from  his  intercourses 
with  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  he  enriched  by 
ancient  traditions  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Babylonia.  Of  far  greater  importance  was 
the  impetus  he  gave  to  the  formal  development  of 
the  oral  law.  He  reduced  the  oral  law  to  general 
principles,  and  raised  it  from  the  realm  of  the 
merely  traditional  to  that  of  knowledge.  From 
Hillel's  point  of  view,  the  oral  law  contained  within 
itself  the  basis  of  its  justification  and  its  binding 
force;  it  need  not  rely  merely  on  authority.  By 
laying  down  generally  accepted  principles  to  which 
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neither  party  could  take  exception,  he  paved  the 
way  to  a  certain  extent  for  a  reconciliation  between 
Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism,  According  to  his 
views  there  need  no  longer  be  any  academic  con- 
tention as  to  the  validity  of  the  oral  law.  On  the 
one  hand,  Hillel  admitted  the  Sadducean  principle 
that  no  law  is  valid  unless  it  appears  to  be  based 
upon  the  Written  Law;  but  he  maintained,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  such  basis  need  not  be  looked  for 
merely  in  the  dead  letter,  but  in  the  general  spirit 
conveyed  by  the  sacred  text  itself.  By  means  of 
seven  hermeneutic  principles,  an  oral  law  may  be 
derived  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  thereby  assume 
the  same  validity  as  an  explicit  Pentateuchal  law. 
Hillel's  principles  which  were  developed  and  ampli- 
fied later  on,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  method  of 
ingenious  argumentation  and  inference  which,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  is  called  the  Talmud. 

These  hermeneutic  principles  seemed  to  have 
found  no  favor  at  first;  but  Hillel  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  value  in  public 
with  reference  to  a  question  in  which  the  entire 
nation  was  intensely  interested;  and  this  oppor- 
tunity gained  him  the  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  eve  of  the  festival  on  which  the  paschal  lamb 
was  to  be  offered,  happened  to  fall  on  a  Sabbath 
(a  very  rare  occurrence,  then),  and  the  Sanhedrin 
of  the  Bene  Bathyra  were  nonplussed  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Hillel,  whose  ability  might  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  discerning  ere  this,  participated 
in  the  discussion  of  that  question  and  proved  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion, the  paschal  sacrifice,  like  any  other  collective 
sacrifice,  supersedes  the  Sabbath,  As  the  Sanhe- 
drin was  disinclined  to  accept  his  arguments,  Hillel 
finally  fell  back  upon  a  tradition  imparted  to  him 
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by  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  which  confirmed  his  in- 
ference. The  debates,  conducted  in  the  presence  o| 
a  large*  multitude  gathered  in  Jerusalem  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tival, gave  Hillel  a  national  reputation,  and  gained 
him  such  an  influence  that  the  Bene  Bethyra  San- 
hedrin  resigned  (it  is  not  known  whether  volun- 
tarily or  whether  they  were  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
people),  and  Hillel  was  elected  president  (about  30 
B.  C.  E.).  Far  from  being  elated  over  his  eleva- 
tion, Hillel  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  it,  and 
called  to  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin:  "Only 
your  remissness  in  paying  attention  to  the  teachings 
of  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  brought  it  about  that  I, 
an  insignificant  Babylonian,  had  to  become  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin."  As  a  result  of  this 
insignificant  episode,  a  man  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  graced  his  office 
with  the  noblest  virtues,  who  exerted  a  deep  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  Judaism,  and  whose 
descendants  proved  worthy  successors  to  him  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years.  Herod  seemed  to  have 
interposed,  no  objection  to  this  choice,  partly  be- 
cause he  did  not  care  to  excite  the  people  against 
him  while  his  own  fate  was  hanging  in  the  balance 
and  partly  also  because  Hillel,  as  a  Babylonian  and 
as  a  lover  of  peace,  was  not  objectionable  to  him. 

Among  the  ordinances  whidi  Hillel  instituted  in 
the  course  of  his  activity,  there  was  one  of  general 
interest  which  proved  that  he  took  into  considera- 
tion the  practical  relations  of  life.  According  to 
the  biblical  law,  all  debts  expired  on  the  Sabbatical 
year.  But  this  law,  though  based  upon  equity  and 
wisely  adapted  to  tiie  equalization  of  misadjusted 
economic  relations  in  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
state,  was  ill-suited  to  the  needs  of  a  more  highly 
complex  society,  and  involved  the  disadvantage, 
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that  the  rich  refused  to  loan  money  to  the  poor.  As 
a  result  of  this  consideration,  Hillel  ordained,  with- 
out abolishing  the  law  of  tiie  remission  of  debts 
altogether,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Sabbati- 
cal year  the  expiration  of  the  creditor  should  trans- 
fer the  debt  in  writing  to  the  court,  so  that  the  court 
could  collect  it  without  the  necessity  of  violating  the 
law  on  the  part  of  the  creditor.  This  timely  ordi- 
nance, advantageous  alike  to  the  creditor  and  to 
the  debtor,  bore  the  Greek  name  Prosbol  (delivery,  . 
seizin),  because  the  debt  was  delivered  over  to  the 
court. 

The  vice-presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  occu- 
pied by  Menahem,  the  Essene.  As  Herod  held 
Menahem  in  very  high  esteem,  it  is  certain  that  this 
office  was  given  to  3ie  latter  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  former.  The  reason  of  Herod's  friendship 
for  the  Essene  was  given,  later  on,  as  follows :  By 
virtue  of  the  prophetic  powers  ascribed  to  the 
Essenes,  Menahem  prophesied  in  Herod's  boyhood 
that  he  would  one  day  become  king  of  Jerusalem, 
would  have  a  splendid  reign,  but  would  be  remiss 
in  religiousness  and  in  justice.  When  Herod  be- 
came king  he  bethought  himself  of  that  prophecy, 
and  sent  for  the  prophet  to  inquire  after  the  dura- 
tion of  his  reign.  As  Menahem  maintained  a  stub- 
bom  silence,  Herod  asked  whether  he  would  reign 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years;  and,  since  Menahem 
still  held  his  peace  and  did  not  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive, Herod  took  it  as  a  good  omen  that  he  would 
reign  at  least  thirty  years.  Menahem,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  feel  comfortable  in  his  office,  and  he 
withdrew  to  the  solitude  of  his  Order.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Shammai  who  was  the  contrast  as 
well  as  the  necessary  complement  of  Hillel.  Sham- 
mai was  undoubtedly  a  Palestinian,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  religious  and  political  entan- 
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glements  of  his  native  country.  His  religious 
tfews  were  very  strict,  bordering  on  the  painful, 
But  he  was  by  no  means  a  morose  misanthrope.  On 
the  contrary,  one  of  his  maxims  was :  "Make  your 
study  of  the  Law  a  fixed  habit ;  say  little,  do  much, 
and  receive  every  man  with  a  kindly  countenance." 
HiUel  and  Shammai  formed  separate  schools 
which  differed  from  each  other  on  many  religious, 
moral,  and  legal  questions,  and  in  war  time,  later 
on,  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  course  of 
historic  events,  in  opposite  directions.  Herod  did 
not  realize  what  irreconcilable  elements  were  being 
formed  against  his  house  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
school  houses. 

With  a  heart  full  of  anxiety,  Herod  went  to 
Rhodes  to  meet  Octavian  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  had  become  the  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  Arrogant  at  home,  Herod  appeared  before 
Octavian  divested  of  his  splendor  and  in  an  attitude 
of  humility,  though  not  without  manly  determina- 
tion. In  his  interview  with  Octavian,  Herod  did 
not  attempt  to  deny  his  close  relations  with  Antony, 
but  pointed  out  that  he  had  deserted  his  ally  imme- 
diately upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  intimated  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  the  victor  from  the  services  he  was  pre- 
pared to  render  him.  Octavian  was  neither  noble 
enough  to  despise  deceitful  creatures,  nor  did  he 
feel  himself  as  yet  secure  enough  to  dispense  with 
their  services.  Accordingly,  he  treated  the  re- 
pentant Herod  kindly,  ordered  him  to.  resume  his 
crown,  and  sent  him  back  home  laden  with  honors 
(30  B.  C.  E.).  Herod  who  was  a  clever  oppor- 
tunist, became  as  loyal  an  adherent  of  Octavian  as 
he  had  been  of  Antony  for  twelve  years.  In  the 
course  of  Caesar's  expeditions  against  Egypt, 
Herod,  met  him  at  Acco  with  rich  gifts,  and  pro- 
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vided  his  army  with  wine  and  water  during  their 
march  in  the  waterless  territory.  Herod  found 
satisfaction  also  in  the  failure  of  his  enemy  Cleo- 
patra to  enmesh  the  victor  in  her  charms,  and  in 
her  being  driven  to  suicide.  The  Judaeans  of  Alex- 
andria who  suffered  at  her  hands  also  rejoiced  in 
her  fall.  Shortly  before  her  death,  the  unnatural 
woman  had  expressed  the  wish  to  be  able  to  kill 
all  the  Judaeans  of  Alexandria  with  her  own  hand, 
because  they  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Octavian. 
Because  of  their  loyalty  to  Octavian,  the  Judaeans 
of  Egypt  were  confirmed  by  the  victor  in  all  their 
former  rights  of  equality  of  citizenship,  and  re- 
ceived new  privileges.  So  great  was  Octavian 
Caesar's  confidence  in  them  that  he  entrusted  the 
supervision  of  the  customs  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Judaean  Arabarchsi  an  office 
conferred  upon  them  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  and 
the  older  Cleopatras.  This  was  all  the  greater  an 
expression  of  confidence,  since  Octavian  attached 
such  importance  to  the  possession  of  Egypt,  Rome's 
granary,  and  especially  of  Alexandria  as  a  port, 
that  no  Roman  Senator  was  allowed  to  pay  a  visit 
to  it  without  Caesar's  permission.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  then  Arabarch,  another  Judaean  of  Alex- 
andria, Nicanor,  was  selected  as  his  successor  with 
the  same  privileges.  While  he  put  unusual  re- 
straints upon  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  because  of 
their  perversities,  their  fickleness,  and  their  incli- 
nation to  rebellion,  and  deprived  them  of  all  mag- 
isterial authority  and  placed  them  under  the  juris- 
diction of  judges  appointed  by  himself,  Octavian 
readily  appointed  a  Judaean  council  to  assist  the 
Arabarchs  or  Ethnarchs  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  latter  governed  the  Judaean  com- 
munity autonomously,  decided  all  judicial  matters, 
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and  provided  for  the  execution  of  imperial  decrees 
and  stipulations. 

Upon  the  Judaeans  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
Libertini,  Caesar  did  not  confer  any  special  privi- 
leges, but  granted  them  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, a  precedent  followed  by  his  successors.  They 
were  permitted  to  have  synagogs  and  to  assemble 
for  public  worship,  though  gatherings  generally 
were  frowned  upon  in  Rome;  they  were  further 
granted  the  right  to  send  annual  contributions  to 
die  temple  of  Jerusalem,  though  the  export  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  a  foreign  country  was  otherwise 
interdicted.  The  Judaeans  of  Rome  received  their 
share  of  the  public  distribution  of  grain.  If  th(! 
day  of  such  distribution  happened  to  fall  on  a  Sab- 
bath, the  Judaeans  received  their  share  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Such  .were  the  orders  of  the  Roman 
emperor. 

Octavian  presented  Herod  with  Qeopatra's 
body-guard,  consisting  of  four  hundred  Gauls  (or 
Celts),  and  restored  to  him  all  the  cities  on  the 
Mediterranean  as  well  as  the  district  of  Jericho 
which  had  been  given  to  Cleopatra  by  Antony. 
Samaria,  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
were  also  reincorporated  into  Judaea.  The  boun- 
daries of  Judaea  were  again  just  what  they  were 
before  the  brothers'  war,  and  before  the  Roman 
intervention;  but  under  what  changed  circum- 
stances ! 

Herod  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power ; 
the  misfortime  that  had  threatened  him  was  not 
only  averted  but  even  contributed  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  his  might.  But  happiness  was  not  for  him ; 
the  penalty  of  his  crime  was  close  at  his  heels  and 
turned  his  cup  of  joy  into  wormwood.  The  imag- 
ination of  a  poet  could  not  conceive  of  a  greater 
tragedy  than  that  enacted  in  his  own  house, — ^a 
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tragedy  that  pierced  his  very  heart  Mariamne 
who,  with  her  mother,  had  been  treated  as  a  pris- 
oner during  his  absence,  had  learned  from  her  jail- 
er the  secret  order  which  Herod  had  issued,  for  the 
second  time,  that  she  must  not  survive  his  death. 
Upon  his  return,  Mariamne  made  no  secret  of  her 
hatred  of  him,  and  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  love 
she  reproached  him  with  the  death  of  her  brother, 
her  grandfather,  and  of  her  other  relatives. 
Herod's  heart  was  torn  between  the  love  for  this 
beautiful  woman,  and  hatred  for  this  enemy  of 
his  person  and  of  his  power.  In  this  sullen  mood 
he  was  too  readily  inclined  to  listen  to  the  slander 
of  his  malicious  sister  Salome  that  Mariamne  had 
bribed  his  cup-bearer  to  poison  him.  In  the  course 
of  the  investigation  that  followed,  Marianme's 
knowledge  of  his  secret  orders  concerning  her  was 
laid  bare.  This  treachery  on  the  part  of  one  of  his 
most  trusted  servants  excited  his  jealousy  still 
more,  and  he  accused  his  wife  before  a  council 
which  he  summoned  of  infidelity  and  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  him.  The  judges  thought  they  would 
please  him  by  pronouncing  the  death  sentence  upon 
her  as  quickly  as  possible.  Herod  had  intended  to 
postpone  the  execution,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
sister  Salome  on  the  ground  that  the  people  would 
rise  in  rebellion  in  an  attempt  to  free  Mariamne  if 
she  were  incarcerated.  And  so,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  Judaea,  the  Asmonean  princess,  the 
pride  of  the  people,  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  was 
led  to  the  place  of  execution.  She  stepped  upon 
the  scaffold  calmly  and  firmly,  with  no  sign  of 
weakness  or  of  fear,  a  true  Asmonean  (29  B.  C. 
E.).  Mariamne  was  symbolic  of  stricken  Judaea, 
led  to  execution  by  malicious  intrigues  and  pas- 
sions. 
The  death  of  Mariamne,  however,  did  not  quiet 
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the  demons  of  vengeance  in  Herod's  heart,  but 
spurred  them  on  to  greater  fury.  He  could  not 
bear  her  loss,  and  was  consequently  seized  with 
madness.  Thinking  that  the  shedding  of  blood 
would  still  the  deep  agitation  of  his  being,  he  or- 
dered the  execution  of  Mariamne's  judges,  who 
had  been  his  most  trusted  friends.  His  mental 
disorders  finally  undermined  his  health  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  physicians  despaired  of  his  life. 
Alexandra  wished  to  take  advantage  of  this  favor- 
able opportunity  to  possess  herself  of  Jerusalem 
and  to  dethrone  Herod.  The  proximity  of  danger, 
of  which  he  had  been  informed,  reawakened 
Herod's  vitality.  He  now  had  an  opportunity  to 
rid  himself  of  the  last  of  the  Asmoneans;  Alex- 
andra's death  sentence  was  no  sooner  pronounced 
than  it  was  executed  (about  29  or  28  B.  C.  E.), 
and  thus  the  last  scion  of  the  Asmonean  house  per- 
ished. Not  long  after  this,  the  Bene-Baba,  mem- 
bers of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Asmonean  family, 
were  also  beheaded.  This  total  annihilation  of  the 
Asmonean  family  justified  the  latter  saying  that 
whoever  claims  to  be  of  Asmonean  descent  betrays 
by  such  a  claim  his  ignoble  derivation  from  the 
Idumean  slave  Herod.  Several  of  Herod's  trusted 
friends  were  executed  together  with  the  Bene- 
Baba. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  Herod's  reign 
formed  a  long  chain  of  servility  to  Augustus  and 
to  Rome,  of  a  passion  for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  and  Uieatres,  of  a  far-reaching  moral 
degeneration,  and  of  attempted  conspiracies  and 
court  intrigues  that  led  to  new  crimes  and  to  new 
executions.  To  retain  the  favor  of  the  almighty 
Augustus,  Herod  introduced  in  Jerusalem  the  cele- 
bration of  the  quadrennial  Actian  games  (Sept.  2, 
28  B.  C.  E. ) ,  in  commemoration  of  Augustus'  vic- 
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tory  at  Actium  over  his  rival  Antony ;  built  theatres 
and  race  courses,  and  instituted  combats  between 
gladiators  or  wild  animals.  All  these  innovations 
aroused  the  ill-will  of  the  nationalists  who  justly 
recognized  in  them  the  symptoms  of  an  attempt  to 
convert  Judaism  gradually  into  a  pagan,  Roman 
cult,  and  who  regarded  the  Roman  trophies  and 
eagles  placed  in  the  theatre  as  an  introduction  of 
idolatrous  worship.  Ten  patriots  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  kill  Herod  in  the  theatre ;  the  conspiracy 
was  betrayed,  and  the  ten  men  who  boasted  of  their 
enterprise  were  put  to  death  under  torture.  The 
people,  however,  showed  their  sympathy  with  the 
conspirators  by  tearing  to  pieces  the  informer  who 
had  betrayed  them.  Herod  outraged  the  feelings 
of  the  people  on  another  occasion  also.  He  not 
only  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria,  hated  in  Judaea 
from  olden  days,  and  enlarged  it  by  a  circumfer- 
ence of  half  a  miie,  and  beautified  it  with  most 
magnificent  palaces  (20  B.  C.  E.),  but  he  even 
expressed  his  intention  of  making  it  his  capital  on 
account  of  its  favorable  location.  This  meant  that 
Jerusalem  was  to  have  a  rival,  and  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  importance  and  its  holiness!  Herod 
also  erected  a  heathen  temple  in  the  new  Samaria, 
and  renamed  the  city  Sebaste  in  honor  of  Augus- 
tus, just  as  he  had  formerly  given  the  name  of 
Antonia,  in  honor  of  Antony,  to  the  citadel  of 
Baris  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Temple  Mount. 
He  filled  Judaea  with  cities  and  monuments  that 
received  the  names  of  his  Roman  patrons  or  of  his 
relatives.  The  Tower  of  Straton,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  he  changed  at  enormous  cost  into  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  harbor  cities  and  renamed  it 
Caesarea,  and  he  even  had  the  temerity  to  erect 
a  Roman  temple  on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  L^d. 
Caesarea  was  adorned  with  two  colossi ;  a  gigantic 
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Statute  of  Augustus  as  the  Olympic  Jupiter,  and 
one  other,  symbolic  of  Rome,  as  the  Argive  Juno. 
At  the  pompous  dedication  of  Caesarea  which  was 
twelve  years  in  building  (21-12  B.  C.  E.),  the  Ju- 
daeans  beheld  a  thoroughly  pagan  city,  and  the 
nationalists  justly  dubbed  it  "Little  Rome"  because 
of  its  name,  its  origin,  and  its.signiiicance.  Later 
on  it  became  the  rival,  and,  finally,  the  conqueror  of 
Jerusalem.  The  harbor  of  Caesarea  which  gradu- 
ally became  a  separate  city,  he  named  Sebastus. 
Herod  erected  a  monument  to  himself  about  two 
miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem  upon  a  hill  where, 
after  his  flight,  he  had  overpowered  the  pursuing 
multitudes  of  Judaeans.  Upon  this  hill,  named 
Herodius,  he  erected  a  magnificent  palace  which 
was  provided  with  every  possible  comfort  and 
luxury.  Two  hundred  steps  of  white  marble  led  to 
the  palace,  and  Herodius  was  provided  with  an 
aqueduct  at  an  enormous  cost.  Herod  had,  indeed, 
beautified  Judaea,  but  only  as  one  adorns  a  victim 
about  to  be  sacrificed. 

All  these  building  activities  satisfied  Herod's  pas- 
sion for  beauty  but  not  his  passion  for  fame.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  own 
nation,  Herod  determined  to  gain  the  admiration 
of  other  nations,  and  to  make  his  name  famous 
among  them.  He  heaped  taxes  upon  Judaea  to  the 
limit  of  endurance,  resorted  to  extortion,  searched 
for  treasure  in  ancient  royal  tombs,  sold  thieves  as 
slaves  in  foreign  countries,  and  wasted  all  this 
treasure  upon  the  beautification  of  cities  in  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  He  spent  extravagant 
sums  of  money  upon  building  gymnasia  in  Tripoli 
and  Damascus,  walls  and  fortifications  in  Byblos; 
theatres,  public  places  and  a  temple  in  Sidon.  He 
offered  prizes  in  order  to  revive  the  Olympic  games 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect.    As  a  result,  the 
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Syrians  and  the  Greeks  extolled  him  to  the  skies. 
Augustus  was  satisfied  with  him,  expressed  himself 
to  the  effect  that  Herod  was  worthy  of  the  crowns 
of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  and  presented  to  him  the 
territory  of  Batanea  (Bashan),  the  highland  of 
Auranitis  (Hauran)  and  the  wild  region  of  Trach- 
onitis,  north  of  Hauran  (24-23  B.  C.  E.),  because 
those  territories  were  infested  by  robbers  and  none 
*but  Herod  was  able  to  suppress  them.  This  gift 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  for  he  had  to  engage  in 
many  a  conflict  with  the  inhabitants  who  lived  like 
wild  beasts,  and,  at  last,  he  had  to  send  three  thou- 
sand Idumeans  to  hold  them  in  check.  Even  later, 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  Herod  had  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the 
Trachonites,  and  he  induced  a  Judaean-Babylonian 
chieftain,  Zamaris,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates 
and  had  settled  with  a  hundred  families  and  with 
five  hundred  armed  horsemen  north  of  the  Sea  of 
Merom,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Batanea  in  order 
to  hold  the  Trachonites  in  check.  Just  as  Herod 
had  concentrated  all  his  efforts  solely  upon  pleasing 
the  stranger,  upon  winning  the  favor  of  Rome,  and 
upon  gaining  the  affections  of  the  Greeks,  so  did 
he  surround  his  person  only  with  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly with  Greeks.  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  an 
orator  and  historian,  was  Herod's  most  intimate 
friend,  and  defended  him  before  Augustus  incase 
of  necessity.  His  brother  Ptolemy  was  Herod's 
adviser  and  the  administrator  of  his  kingdom. 
Andromachus,  a  Greek,  and  Gemellus,  a  Roman, 
were  the  tutors  of  his  two  sons  by  Mariamne;  and 
the  children  had  more- confidence  in  their  teachers 
than  in  their  father. 

Though  Herod  succeeded  in  winning  the  admira- 
tion and  the  affection  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
extra-Palestinian  Judaeans,  the  people  of  Judaea 
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felt  nothing  but  repugnance  for  the  Idumean  up- 
start who  was  seeking  to  wean  the  people  away 
from  the  customs  of  their  fathers.  If  he  had 
proved  himself  a  generous  benefactor  once  in  the 
course  of  a  terrible  famine  (24  B.  C.  E.)  which 
gave  rise  to  an  epidemic,  his  conduct  in  general 
caused  the  people  to  forget  his  benefactions  soon 
after,  and  to  see  in  him  mily  the  usurper,  the  mur-, 
derer  of  the  Asmoneans,  and  the  suppressor  of 
liberty.  He  had  violated  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  Sanhedrin  one  after 
the  other.  The  crown  he  usurped  and  placed  on 
his  own  head;  the  high-priesthood,  which  had 
hitherto  been  hereditary,  he  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  his  pleasure  or  advantage;  the  Sanhe- 
drin he  had  deprived  of  all  power.  After  Hananel 
he  appointed  as  high  priest  Joshua;  of  the  family 
of  Phabi.  Joshua,  however,  was  soon  removed, 
because  Herod  had  become  fascinated  by  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  another  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  an 
unknown  priest  by  the  name  of  Simon ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  add  dignity  to  his  marriage  with  her,  he 
appointed  her  father  high  priest.  This  Simon  was 
an  Alexandrian,  son  of  Boethus,  and  he  laid  the 
foundation  to  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Boethus 
which  produced  several  other  high  priests.  This 
reckless  meddling  with  the  high-priesthood  which 
Herdd  permitted  himself  did  not  tend  to  make  him 
popular  with  the  nation.  Herod  recognized  the 
general  ill-will  towards  him  and,  though  unable  to 
suppress  it,  he  determined  to  make  it  harmless,  at 
least.  He  therefore  ordered  the  people  to  take  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  him,  and' punished  severely  all 
who  attempted  to  evade  it  (20  B.  C.  E.).  The 
Essenes,  who  were  opposed  to  the  taking  of  an  oath 
on  principle,  and  from  whose  retired,  peaceable 
mode  of  life  nothing  was  to  be  feared,  were  ex- 
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empted.  Of  the  Pharisees,  Hillel,  Shamnai,  and 
their  disciples  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance; but  in  consideration  of  Hillel's  great  popu- 
larity, and  because  these  scholars  could  be  relied 
upon  not  to  become  rebellious,  Herod  released  them. 
Otherwise,  all  who  declined  to  take  the  oath  were 
severely  punished,  some  even  with  death. 

But  despite  this  precautionary  measure,  Herod 
did  not  trust  the  people,  and  he  hired  an  army  of 
spies  to  mingle  among  the  people  and  to  listen  to 
their  conversations.  Herod  himself  used  to  dis- 
guise himself  and  attend  popular  assemblies  sur- 
reptitiously ;  and  woe  unto  him  who  dared  utter  an 
expression  of  dissatisfaction;  he  was  immediately 
arrested,  thrown  in  the  fortress  of  Hyrcanion,  or 
secretly  put  out  of  the  way.  But  popular  favor  is 
so  sweet  that  even  tyrants  cannot  dispense  with  it ; 
and  Herod  was  all  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  it 
because  he  desired  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans,  and  especially  in  those  of  Augustus,  whom 
he  went  to  meet  in  Syria  (20  B.  C.  E.),  as  a  prince 
beloved  by  his  people.  With  that  object  in  view, 
he  remitted  one-third  of  the  taxes,  presumably  be- 
cause the  country  had  just  experienced  a  severe 
famine.  The  same  consideration,  together  with  his 
passion  for  building,  led  him  to  the  idea  of  re- 
building in  magnificent  style  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem that  was  already  five  hundred  years  old,  and 
had  become  too  small  and  antiquated.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  whom  he  had  informed  of 
his  intention  to  rebuild  the  temple  were  rather 
horrified  at  the  announcement;  they  feared  that 
Herod's  object  was  merely  to  destroy  the  old 
temple,  or  that  the  new  structure  would  be  a  long 
time  in  building,  and,  in  either  case,  they  would  be 
deprived  of  the  sanctuary.  Herod,  however, 
quieted  their  fears  by  assuring  them  that  the  oW 
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temple  would  be  left  intact,  until  all  the  building 
material  was  on  hand,  and  a  large  number  of  work- 
men provided.  Thousands  of  wagons  soon  ap- 
peared, bringing  square  stones  and  marble  to  the 
chosen  spot,  and  ten  thousand  skilled  artisans  were 
on  hand  to  proceed  with  the  work.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  (January,  19  B.  C.  E.), 
the  work  was  begun,  and  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
or  the  temple  proper,  was  completed  in  eighteen 
months.  The  outer  works,  walls,  halls,  colonnades, 
required  eight  years  in  building,  and  were  not  quite 
completed  till  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple. 

Herod's  temple  was  a  magnificent  structure,  and 
its  noble  beauty  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  it.  It  surpassed  the  old  temple  of  Zerubba- 
bel  both  in  extent  and  in  splendor.  The  entire  area 
of  the  Temple  Mount  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  strong  and  high  wall,  together  with  the  citadel 
of  Antonia  which  was  connected  with  it,  com- 
prised six  stadia  (3,690  feet),  and  rose  in  the 
form  of  terraces.  Because  of  this  arrangement, 
the  temple  could  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and 
made  an  imposing  impression.  Inside,  along  the 
entire  outer  wall,  there  were  spacious  halls  covered 
with  cedar,  and  paved  with  variegated  stones.  On 
three  sides  there  were  two  rows  of  columns ;  in  the 
south  side,  which  was  more  spacious,  there  were 
three  rows.  The  first  outer  court,  enclosed  by 
colonnades,  served  as  a  popular  assembly-hall  where 
important  questions  were  discussed.  Pagans  and  the 
Levitically  unclean  were  permitted  to  enter  this  hall 
only;  and  Herod  had  accordingly  Greek  and  "Roman 
inscriptions  in  seven  lines  and  in  conspicuous  letters 
placed  upon  the  columns,  warning  the  gentiles  not 
to  go  beyond  this  hall.  The  second  outer  court, 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  lattice-like  wooden  wall, 
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was  now  enclosed  by  a  strong  low  wall.  The  halls 
of  the  temple  underwent  little  change,  and  con- 
sisted, as  formerly,  of  three  open  inner  courts,  and 
of  the  roofed  sanctuary.  The  interior  of  the  sanc- 
tuary preserved  the  dimensions  of  the  old  temple. 
The  hall  containing  the  candelabra,  the  shewbread, 
and  the  golden  altar,  was  forty  cubits  long  and 
twenty  cubits  wide,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
extreme  west  was  twenty  cubits  square.  Out- 
wardly, however,  the  temple  of  Herod  was  much 
larger  than  the  old  one.  Its  height  and  its  length 
from  east  to  west  (including  a  court  in  the  east) 
were  a  hundred  cubits  each ;  its  width  from  north 
to  south  was  seventy  cubits.  The  walls  of  the 
temple  were  made  of  shining  white  marble ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  temple  stood  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  Temple  Mount,  rising  above  its  outer  works, 
it  presented  a  magnificent  appearance  from  a  dis- 
tance on  all  sides.  The  wide  space  in  front  of 
the  sanctuary  proper  was  divided  into  courts  for 
women,  men,  priests  and  the  sacrificial  service. 
Within  and  without  the  inner  courts  there  were 
open  and  closed  halls  for  various  purposes,  and 
also  for  the  treasuries.  Along  the  southern  and 
northern  walls,  within  the  inner  courts,  there  were 
covered  colonnades  provided  with  stone  seats  where 
the  officiating  priests  might  retire  in  case  of  rain 
or  of  oppressive  heat.  The  court  reserved  for 
women,  who  frequented  the  temple  more  than  in 
previous  times,  was  entirely  enclosed,  and  on  the 
outside  was  provided  with  balconies  on  three  sides 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  multitudes  that 
came  to  witness  the  temple  festivities  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  festivals. 

A  great  deal  of  splendor  was  bestowed  upon  the 
doors,  posts  and  lintels  of  the  temple.  The  doorg 
of   the  eastern   gate   leading  into  the   Women's 
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Court  were  of  shining  Corinthian  bronze,  and  were 
presented  by  a  rich  and  pious  Alexandrian,  prob- 
ably by  the  then  Arabarch  Nicanor.  This  gate 
was,  therefore,  called  the  gate  of  Nicanor.  Fifteen 
steps  led  from  this  gate  to  the  court  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  High  Gate.  From  the  vestibule  which 
had  no  doors,  a  gate  led  to  the  sanctuary.  This 
gate,  the  Great  Gate,  or  the  Temple  Gate,  higher 
and  wider  than  the  others,  was  provided  with  dou- 
ble folding  doors,  to  be  opened  from  either  side, 
which  were  covered  with  gold.  On  account  of  their 
height  and  their  weight,  it  required  the  combined 
strength  of  several  Levites  to  open  the  doors  of 
this  gate.  The  sanctuary  was  separated  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies  not  by  a  gate,  but  by  a  double  cur- 
tain which,  woven  of  sky  blue,  red  and  crimson 
byssus  threads,  presented  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance. The  high  roof  of  the  temple  was  provided 
with  gilded  spikes  to  prevent  birds  from  building 
their  nests  on  it.  These  spikes  lent  the  edifice  a 
special  splendor  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  and 
served  in  addition,  probably  without  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  builders,  as  a  lightning  rod 
which  prevented  the  discharge  of  electric  clouds 
upon  the  temple. 

The  pomp  at  the  dedication  of  Herod's  temple 
surpassed,  by  far,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  Solomon's  temple.  Hecatomb  upon 
hecatomb  of  sacrifices  were  offered  and  fed  to  the 
people.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  when,  about  twenty  years  before  Herod  had 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  with  bloody 
hands  (June  i8,  B.  C.  E.) — a  day  of  sinister  remi- 
niscences. The  hand  that  built  the  temple  had  al- 
ready also  applied  the  torch  for  its  destruction. 
Herod  placed  the  temple  under  the  Roman  protec- 
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tion.  A  golden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman 
power,  was  placed  above  the  main  entrance  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  pious  Judaeans.  Upon  Herod's  com- 
mand a  daily  sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  temple  for 
the  emperor  Augustus,  a  homage  to  which  he  was 
possibly  indifferent.  In  the  course  of  time,  this 
sacrifice  became  a  sign  of  subjection  which  dared 
not  be  discontinued.  From  the  citadel  of  the  An- 
tonia  which  served  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch 
over  the  temple,  Herod  built  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage so  that  watch  could  be  kept  on  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  temple  from*  this  point  also,  and  any 
hostile  move  against  him  could  be  detected  at  once. 
Herod  was  filled  with  mistrust  against  the  people 
he  had  enslaved. 

The  building  of  the  temple  was  the  only  act  of 
Herod  for  which  the  people  were  grateful  to  him, 
though  it  did  not  win  their  affection  for  him. 
Otherwise,  only  the  Judaeans  outside  of  Palestine 
derived  some  benefits  from  his  reign.  The  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor  constantly  annoyed  their  Judaean 
fellow  citizens  with  their  malicious  intolerance,  and 
paid  little  heed  to  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernors not  to  interfere  with  the  religious  practices 
of  the  Judaeans.  They  demanded  nothing  short  of 
depriving  the  judaeans  of  their  equal  rights.  The 
capital  city  of  Ephesus  proved  particularly  hostile 
to  the  Judaeans,  and  forced  them  to  appear  before 
the  courts  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  to  render 
military  service,  to  occupy  burdensome  and  costly 
offices,  and  forbade  them  to  send  their  annual  con- 
tributions to  Jerusalem,  insisting  that  the  money 
be  used  for  the  needs  of  the  city  and  for  festive 
games.  Strange  it  is  that  the  Judaeans  of  Asia 
Minor  did  not  turn  to  Herod  for  help  against  the 
religious  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected ; 
they  seemed  to  have  little  faith  in  him  because  of 
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his  Greek  proclivities.  But  he  stood  them  (h  good 
stead  after  all.  Herod  enjoyed  the  high  favor  of 
Marcus  Agrippa,  Augustus'  son-in-law,  who  shared 
his  power  to  a  certain  extent,  as  he  did  that  of  the 
emperor.  The  Romans  used  to  say  that  Herod 
was  Augustus'  favorite  next  to  Agrippa,  and 
Agrippa's  next  to  Augustus.  When  Agrippa  made 
his  circuit  of  the  neighboring  countries,  Herod  in- 
vited him  to  Jerusalem,  showed  him  the  most 
marked  attention,  {autumn,  15  B.  C.  E.),  and  ac- 
companied him  on  his  return  to  Asia  Minor.  The 
Judaeans  of  Asia  Minor  took  advantage  of  Agrip- 
pa's visit  to  lay  their  grievances  against  the 
Greeks  before  him  in  Herod's  presence.  The  lat- 
ter could  not  help  appearing  as  their  protector,  and 
he  induced  his  friend,  the  orator  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  to  speak  in  their  favor.  The  lonians 
did  not  at  all  deny  their  mistreatment  of  the 
Judaeans,  but  insisted  that  the  latter  were  for- 
eigners and  had  no  right  to  live  in  that  country  at 
all,  though' they  had  been  living  there  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Thereupon  Agrippa  declared  at  a  public 
assembly  that,  out  of  his  friendship  for  Herod,  he 
would  at  least  confirm  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
Judaeans  and  forbid  the  Greeks  to  molest  them. 
He  also  addressed  a  stem  order  to  the  tribunals 
of  Ephesus  never  to  seize  the  money  which  the 
Judaeans  collected  for  the  temple,  as  such  an  oc- 
currence would  be  regarded  as  temple  robbery,  and 
he  commanded  the  praetors  not  to  summon  the 
Judaeans  to  the  courts  on  Sabbath  days. 

As  Agrippa's  orders  seem  to  have  had  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  Greeks,  the  Judaeans  of  Asia  Minor 
sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  their  grievances  before  him. 
Augustus  thereupon  issued  an  edict  to  the  effect 
that,   inasmuch  as  the  Judaeans  had  ever   been 
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loyal  adherents  of  the  Caesars,  all  the  rights 
granted  them  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  people 
must  remain  in  force.  They  were  not  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  courts  on  Sabbaths  and  even  on  Fri- 
day afternoons,  and  their  contributions  to  the 
Jerusalem  temple  were  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
The  seizing  of  that  money  or  the  stealing  of  the 
holy  scrolls  from  the  arks  of  the  synagogs,  would 
be  regarded  as  sacrilege.  Augustus  further  or- 
dered that  this  edict  be  engraved  on  brazen  tab- 
lets, and  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place.  He  also 
instructed  the  pro-consul  of  Asia,  Norbanus  Flac- 
cus,  to  see  to  it  that  the  Judaean  rights  be  respected, 
and  the  latter  issued  an  order  to  the  citizens  of 
Ephesus  and  Sardis  to  that  effect.  But  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  the  Ephesians,  still  persisted  in  their 
animosity  to  their  Judaean  fellow  citizens  to  such 
an  extent  that,  several  years  later,  the  Judaeans 
had  to  complain  again  to  the  pro-consul  Julius  An- 
tonius  (son  of  the  triumvir  Antony).  Antonius 
issued  strict  orders  to  the  Greeks  to  leave  the  Ju- 
daeans alone,  with  what  success  is  not  known. 

The  Judaeans  of  Cyrenaica,  an  African  province, 
where  the  Judaeans  had  settled  under  the  first 
Ptolemy,  also  had  cause  to  complain  of  Greek  ill- 
will  towards  them.  They  formed  a  considerable 
element  of  the  population  and  enjoyed  autonomous 
rights.  The  Romans,  upon  coming  into  possession 
of  this  territory,  acknowledged  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Judaeans.  The  Greeks,  however,  at- 
tempted to  deprive  them  of  these  rights,  refused 
to  permit  Ihem  to  send  their  votive  offering  to 
Jerusalem ;  and,  in  spite  of  Augustus'  circular  letter 
which  was  received  in  Cyrenaica  also,  they  seized 
the  money  intended  for  the  temple.  Agrippa,  how- 
ever, upon  the  complaint  of  the  Judaean  embassy, 
ordered  the  Greeks  to  restore  the  money.    Marcus 
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Tittius,  the  governor  of  Cyrenaica,  possibly  because 
of  Augustus'  and  Agrippa's  recognition  of  the  re- 
ligious freedom  of  the  Judaeans,  assumed  such  an 
unusually  friendly  attitude  towards  them  that  the 
elders  of  the  community  of  Berenice,  the  capital 
city  of  the  province,  voted  him  an  olive  crown,  and 
ordained  that  a  benediction  be  said  for  him  in  the 
synagog  on  every  Sabbath  and  new  moon.  A  col- 
umn of  Parian  marble,  with  a  brief  inscription  em- 
bodying this  resolution,  was  erected  by  them  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  amphitheatre. 

Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his  meeting 
with  Agrippa,  Herod  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people  and  did  not  fail  to  impress  upon  them  the 
services  he  had  rendered  the  Judaeans  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  also  remitted  a  fourth  of  the  taxes 
of  those  who  had  not  paid  them  in  the  past  year. 
On  this  occasion  the  people  became  reconciled  with 
him,  and  received  him  with  acclaim.  But  now 
when  he  was  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  popular 
favor  for  which  he  had  been  himgering  all  his  life, 
the  demons  of  vengeance  deprived  him  of  this  joy. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  third  of  Herod's  reign, 
a  horrible  fate  hovered  over  the  head  of  the  man 
of  blood  who  was  already  sixty  years  old,  and  re- 
duced him  to  that  state  of  dull  despair  when  the 
beast  gains  the  mastery  over  the  man.  The  corpses 
of  his  innocent  victims  arose  ghost-like  before  him, 
pursued  him  in  his  waking  hours  and  in  his  dreams, 
and  rendered  his  life  a  constant  hell.  In  vain  did 
he  look  for  a  loving  heart,  a  faithful  soul,  in  which 
he  could  find  support  and  comfort.  His  own  flesh 
and  blood,  his  sister  Salome,  his  brother  Pheroras, 
even  his  own  children,  were  his  enemies  and  con- 
spired against  his  life.  This  agonizing  existence 
rendered  him  still  more  blood-thirsty  and  merciless 
to  all  who  came  near  him.    The  chief  cause  of  his 
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wretchedness  was  Mariamne's  death.  She  had  left 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  and  learned 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  their  mother,  all  their  affec- 
tion for  their  father  died  in  their  hearts.  Because 
they  were  of  Asmonean  descent  on  their  mother's 
side,  Herod  had  intended  to  make  them  his  suc- 
cessors, and  had  sent  them  to  Rome  to  receive 
-their  education  as  well  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  Augustus  and  thus  have  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  his  favor.  Upon  their  return  to  Jerusalem, 
Herod  married  Alexander,  the  elder  son,  to  Gla- 
phyra,  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  the  younger,  Aristobulus,  to  Berenice,  Sa- 
lome's daughter,  hoping,  thereby,  to  unite  the 
enemies  of  his  family  into  a  union  of  love.  But 
the  hatred  which  Salome  and  her  brother  Pheroras 
bore  Mariamne  did  not  die  with  Mariamne's  death, 
but  was  transferred  to  her  children,  though  one  of 
them  was  Salome's  son-in-law.  They  persuaded 
Herod  to  receive  and  recognize  as  a  royal  prince 
the  son  bom  of  his  first  wife  Doris,  whom  he  had 
discarded,  together  with  his  mother,  upon  his  mar- 
riage with  Mariamne.  This  son  of  Doris,  named 
Antipater,  possessed  all  the  spite,  cruelty,  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  Idumean  family,  and  directed  his 
natural  malice  against  his  father  and  his  brothers. 
This  trio,  Salome,  Pheroras  and  Antipater,  though 
they  hated  one  another,  united  in  their  hatred 
against  the  sons  of  Mariamne ;  and  this  hatred  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  preferment  shown  them 
by  Herod,  and  to  the  favor  they  found  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  as  sons  of  the  Asmonean  princess.  A 
few  thoughtless  words  uttered  by  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus  in  a  moment  of  depression  afforded 
Antipater  the  occasion  to  accuse  them  to  Herod  of 
a  desire  to  avenge  upon  their  father  the  death  of 
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their  mother.  Herod's  suspicious  nature  rendered 
him  all  too  credulous;  he  hegan  to  hate  his  sons, 
and,  as  a  punishment,  bestowed  upon  Antipater 
an  equal  right  in  the  succession.  As  a  result,  the 
sons  of  Mariamne  became  still  more  embittered 
against  him,  and  were  carried  away  by  their  anger 
to  pour  vituperations  upon  their  father.  These 
words  were  reported,  magnified,  and  elaborated 
into  a  formal  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  their 
father,  and  Antipater  took  care  to  furnish  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy.  In  vain  did 
the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  even  Augustus  him- 
self, interecede  in  behalf  of  the  accused  brothers. 
Antipater,  simulating  love  and  pity  for  his  brotherSj 
kept  on  forging  a  chain  of  false  evidence  against 
them.  Upon  Herod's  orders,  the  servants  and 
friends  of  the  two  princes  were  put  to  torture,  and 
acknowledged  whatever  was  demanded  of  them. 
On  the  strengfth  of  these  confessions,  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus  were  taken  to  Berytus  before  a 
special  tribunal  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  judges, 
selected  from  Herod's  friends,  and  were  con- 
demned. Herod  hastened  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, dragged  them  to  Samaria,  the  very  city 
wherein,  thirty  years  before,  he  had  celebrated  his 
marriage  witii  their  mother,  ordered  them  be- 
headed, and  had  them  buried  in  the  fortress  of 
Alexandrion  (about  7  B.  C.  E.). 

The  death  of  Mariamne's  sons  did  not  exhaust 
the  plots  against  Herod.  He  had  appointed  Anti- 
pater his  successor ;  but  Antipater  did  not  feel  sure 
of  the  succession  so  long  as  his  father  was  living, 
and  his  father  was  living  too  long  for  him.  He 
therefore  joined  forces  with  his  uncle  Pheroras, 
who  was  angry  at  Herod  because  the  latter  had 
upbraided  him  for  marrying  a  slave,  to  form  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  father  and  bene- 
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factor.  Salome,  who  had  withdrawn  from  them, 
warned  Herod  against  these  plots ;  but  he,  for  the 
nonce,  would  not  believe  her.  His  eyes  had  grown 
dim,  and  his  mind  was  somewhat  clouded,  so  that 
he  failed  to  see  the  web  of  intrigue  that  was  en- 
meshing him.  Four  women  were  associated  with 
Antipater  and  Pheroras  in  the  conspiracy:  Antip- 
ater's  mother,  Doris,  who  had  again  taken  up  her 
residence  in  the  palace;  Pheroras'  wife  and  her 
mother  and  sister.  These  women  held  secret  meet- 
ings, won  over  to  their  conspiracy  Herod's  eunuch 
Bagoas.and  a  handsome  youth,  Carus,  with  whom 
the  king  had  unnatural  relations,  and  even  allied 
themselves  with  the  strictest  Pharisees  who  hated 
Herod  because  of  his  violation  of  Judaism.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  women  conspirators  sought 
out  the  Pharisees  or  the  reverse.  Pheroras'  wife 
had  paid  out  of  her  own  purse  the  heavy  fines  im- 
posed upon  those  Pharisees  who  had  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Herod,  and  there 
were  more  than  six  fiiousand  of  them,  probably 
disciples  of  Shammai,  who  were  filled  with  a  burn- 
ing hatred  against  Herod.  A  few  Pharisaic  fan- 
atics secretly  prohesied  to  Pheroras'  wife  that  God 
had  doomed  the  house  of  Herod,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  transferred  to  her  descendants. 
To  the  eunuch  Bagoas  they,  announced,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  was  destined  to  become  the  father 
and  the  benefactor  of  the  Judaean  people,  and  that 
he  would  not  only  reign  as  king  but  would  also,  in 
some  miraculous  manner,  become  a  father  of  chil- 
dren! These  prophecies,  whether  the  products  of 
distorted  imaginations  or  fraudulent  inventions, 
found  credence,  and  encouraged  the  conspirators 
to  hasten  Herod's  death. 

Herod,  however,  suspected  nothing  until  Salome 
laid  these  conspiracies  bare  before  him.    As  a  mat- 
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ter  of  course,  he  did  not  treat  the  conspirators  with 
leniency.  The  Pharisees  who  were  most  deeply  in- 
volved, the  eunuch,  Carus,  and  all  Herod's  kins- 
men who  had  listened  eagerly  to  the  Pharisaic 
prophecies,  were  all  condemned  to  death.  Pheroras' 
wife  escaped  death  out  of  Herod's  excessive  love 
for  his  brother ;  Herod  could  not  even  force  him  to 
divorce  her.  The  chief  conspirator,'  Antipater,  es- 
caped altogether,  because  Herod  still  trusted  him 
blindly,  though  he  forbade  him  having  any  com- 
munication with  Pheroras  and  the  "women,"  and 
banished  him  to  his  domain  of  Peraea,  a  tetrarchate 
which  Herod  had  obtained  for  him  from  Augustus. 
Antipater,  however,  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
father  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain 
Augustus'  confirmation  of  his  succession.  While 
there,  he  busied  himself  in  devising  new  plots 
against  his  remaining  brothers.  But  his  evil 
machinations  were  finally  exposed.  Pheroras  died 
unexpectedly  (5  B.  C.  E.),  and  inasmuch  as  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  against  Herod's  will, 
was  accused  of  his  death,  an  investigation  was  be- 
gun. But  this  investigation  revealed  a  different 
secret.  Pheroras'  wife  confessed  that  Pheroras 
and  Antipater  had  decided  to  poison  the  king.  The 
poison  had  already  been  prepared ;  but,  toudied  by 
Herod's  visit  to  his  bedside  during  his  sickness, 
Pheroras  ordered  the  poison  poured  out.  In  con- 
firmation of  her  confession,  she  showed  the  rem- 
nant of  the  poison  that  clung  to  the  vial  that  con- 
tained it.  Other  witnesses  and  other  circumstances 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  Antipater  had  intended 
to  poison  his  father.  This  revelation  was  a  severe 
blow  to  Herod.  The  very  son  whom  he  had  raised 
from  his  lowliness,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, and  because  of  whom  he  had  put  to  death 
the  sons  of  the  still  unforgotten  Mariamne,  this 
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very  son  proved  to  be  his  internecine  enemy!  His 
indignation  knew  no  bounds,  but  he  had  to  control 
himself  and  simulate  love  for  Antipater  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  But  as  soon 
as  he  returned  from  Rome,  his  father  charged  him 
before  a  tribunal,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Roman  governor  Quintilius  Varus,  with  causing 
the  death  of  his  brothers  and  with  an  attempt  at 
patricide.  As  the  monster  insisted  upon  his  inno- 
cence, Herod's  friend,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  arose 
as  an  inexorable  accuser  against  him.  Antipater 
was  condemned  to  death  and  Herod  requested 
Augustus  to  confirm  the  verdict.  One  of  Herod's 
eight  wives,  the  second  Mariamne,  whose  son  was 
next  in  succession  in  case  Antipater  died  before  his 
father,  also  became  involved  in  the  accusation.  As 
a  result,  she  was  banished  from  the  palace,  her 
son's  name  was  stricken  from  the  king's  will,  and 
her  father,  the  high  priest  Simon  ben  Boethus,  was 
removed  from  office.  Mattathias,  son  of  Theoph- 
ilus,  was  appointed  high  priest  in  his  place.  (4  B. 
C.  E.) 

So  many  mental  shocks  following  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  threw  Herod,  now  nearly  seventy 
years  old,  upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  All  his  hopes 
had  been  shattered;  the  achievement  of  so  many 
efforts,  so  many  crimes,  so  much  bloodshed  had  be- 
come repugnant  to  him  since  he  begrudged  it  to  his 
sons  whom  he  regarded  as  his  enemies.  Whom  of 
them  could  he  now  trust  ?  He  changed  his  succes- 
sion for  the  third  time  and  bestowed  it  upon  his 
youngest  son  Antipas.  But  a  state  of  mind  which 
would  have  led  others  to  mercy  and  to  sympathy 
rendered  him  still  more  cruel  and  savage.  Though 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he  punished  a 
slight  offence  on  the  part  of  ardent  youths  with 
the  same  cruelty  and  severity  as  at  the  time  when 
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the  keen  dreams  of  ambition  still  animated  his 
soul. 

The  Pharisees,  particularly  the  adherents  of 
the  rigid  school  of  Shammai,  were  not  his  friends. 
In  their  lecture  halls  they  did  not  fail  to  incite  the 
youth  against  the  Idumeans  and  the  partisans  of 
Rome.  This  they  could  do  with  impunity  in  figura- 
tive language  by  applying  the  prophetic  threats  ut- 
tered against  the  Edomites  of  old  to  Herod  and 
his  house,  the  Edomites  of  today. 

Among  the  Pharisaic  enemies  of  Herod  and  of 
Rome,  two  teachers,  Judah  ben  Sariphai  (Zip- 
orah?)  and  Mattathias  ben  Margaloth,  were  distin- 
guished by  their  zeal  and  recklessness,  and  were 
very  popular  for  this  reason.  As  soon  as  they 
learned  of  Herod's  severe  illness,  they  spurred  on 
their  disciples  to  tear  down  the  Roman  eagle  that 
was  placed  over  the  temple  gate ;  and  many  young 
men  hastened  to  the  temple  gate  with  axes,  climbed 
the  columns,  and  tore  the  eagle  down.  Herod's 
troops  arrested  forty  of  those  who  were  caught  in 
the  act.  The  prisoners  bore  themselves  proudly  at 
the  trial,  and  to  the  question  as  to  who  had  insti- 
gated them  to  this  act,  they  replied:  "The  Torah!" 
Herod's  exhausted  spirits  revived  at  the  sight  of 
the  victims,  and  he  ordered  that  all  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  tearing  down  of  the  eagle  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  sacrilege  and  burned  alive.  The 
high  priest  Mattathias,  who  was  implicated  in  some 
way  in  the  destruction  of  the  eagle,  was  removed 
from  office,  and  Joezer  ben  Simon,  of  the  family 
of  Boethus,  a  man  of  Roman  proclivities,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place — the  sixth  high  priest  during 
Herod's  reign. 

Try  as  Herod  might  to  silence  his  opponents  and 
to  cast  into  the  flames  those  who  denounced  him 
for  his  depravity,  he  could  not  prevent  one  of  his 
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contemporaries  from  leaving  to  posterity  a  picture 
of  his  misdeeds  and  of  the  desperate  state  of  his 
mind  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign.  This  picture, 
disguised  and  signed  with  great  caution,  but  ex- 
ceedingly vivid,  was  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  con- 
siderable artist  who  succeeded  in  indicating  all  the 
wretchedness,  misery,  and  havoc  which  Herod's 
reign  of  deceit  and  blood  had  wrought  among  all 
the  classes  of  the  population  of  Judaea.  Had  he  de- 
veloped his  ideas,  which  are  often  in  a  coherent, 
striking  manner,  his  work  would  have  been  a  fin- 
ished work  of  art.  However,  his  reflections  on  the 
perversities  of  his  times  are  stated  with  abruptness, 
often  in  obscure  language,  now  in  a  tone  of  mock- 
ery and  irony,  now  in  exclamations  of  grief.  The 
artist  and  his  curious  book  are  known  as  Koheleth, 
which  is  likewise  the  name  of  a  king  whom  the 
unknown  author  of  this  book  selected  as  the 
mouthpiece 'of  his  observations.  He  makes  this 
king,  who  had  striven  so  high  and  so  far,  and  who 
looks  upon  his  end  with  despair  in  his  heart,  flagel- 
late himself,  hold  himself  up  as  a  warning,  and  come 
to  the  recognition,  after  a  life  of  striving,  that: 
"Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

However,  Koheleth  is  not  merely  a  satire  upon 
the  king,  his  misgovemment,  the  miscarriage  of 
his  ambitions  and  the  perversities  of  his  time,  but 
also  a  philosophic  admonition  not  to  lose  one's 
equanimity,  and  not  to  permit  one's  self  to  be 
crushed  by  the  discouraging  events  of  the  times. 
The  book  is  based  upon  religious  views  of  its  own 
that  are  at  a  variance  not  only  with  those  of  its 
own  time,  but  with  those  of  all  time.  The  piety 
presented  in  this  book  is  not  sicklied  over  with 
gloomy  broodings  and  sadness  over  the  evil  existent 
in  the  world,  but  bases  itself  upon  the  healthy  and 
positive  confidence  in  a  Creator  who  had  arranged 
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and  ordered  everything  for  the  best  from  the  very 
beginning.  Despite  all  the  wretchedness  that 
Herod  had  brought  upon  the  Judaean  nation,  the 
people  retained  spiritual  vigor  enough  to  create 
such  a  well  conceived  literary  product— the  last 
product,  indeed,  of  post-exilic  times. 

After  a  brief  and  stimulating  introduction  dwell- 
ing upon  the  eternity  of  the  world  in  the  eternal 
flux  of  all  things,  the  book  shows  how  King  Ko- 
heleth  came  to  the  consciousness  of  the  vanity  of 
all  his  strivings :  "I,  Koheleth,  was  king  over  Israel, 
in  Jerusalem,  and  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and 
search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all  things  that  are 
done  under  the  heavens— an  evil  aflfair  which  God 
gave  to  man  with  which  to  afflict  himself;  I  have 
seen  all  the  deeds  that  are  done  under  the  sun ;  and, 
behold,  all  is  mere  breath  and  a  chasing  after  wind, 
(i:  12-14)."  The  king's  confession  of  the  disap- 
pointment he  experienced  is  continueS:  "I  com- 
muned with  mine  own  heart,  saying:  *Lo,  I  am 
come  to  great  estate,  and  have  acquired  more  wis- 
dom than  all  who  have  been  before  me  in  Jerusa- 
lem.' .  .  .  'Well,  then,'  I  said  in  mine  heart, 
'I  will  prove  thee  with  mirth,  and  enjoy  pleasure,' 
.  and  whatsoever  mine  eyes  desired  I  kept 
not  from  them.  I  withheld  not  my  heart  from  any 
joy,  for  my  heart  was  to  rejoice  in  all  my  labors. 

.  .  .  Then  I  looked  on  all  my  works  that  my 
hands  had  wrought  .  .  .  and,  behold,  all  is 
mere  breath  and  a  chasing  after  wind,  and  there 
was  no  profit  luider  the  sun.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I 
hated  life,  because  the  work  that  is  wrought  under 
the  sun  was  grievous  unto  me.  .  .  .  Yea,  I 
hated  all  the  labors  that  I  labored  under  the  sun 
which  I  would  have  to  leave  unto  the  man  that 
shall  be  after  me,  and  who  knoweth  whether  he 
shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  who  was  to  rule  over 
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all  my  labors  that  I  labored  under  the  sun?  This 
also  is  vanity."    (i:  i6;2:  I,  10,  17-19.) 

The  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  king  such 
dismal  reflections  upon  the  future  more  frequently: 
"There  is  one  who  is  all  alone,  and  has  not  another 
person  to  care  for ;  he  has  neither  brother  nor  son, 
yet  there  is  no  end  of  all  his  labors,  neither  is  his 
eye  satisfied  with  riches.  For  whom,  then,  do  I 
labor  and  deprive  myself  of  all  good?  This  also 
is  vanity  and  an  evil  matter."  (4:  8.)  Should 
Herod  not  be  recognized  as  yet  in  these  lines,  the 
author  supplies  more  explicit  allusions  to  his  per- 
verse reign  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  humbled 
the  noble  and  had  exalted  the  rabble:  "The  lowly 
are  set  in  great  dignity,  and  the  rich  are  set  in 
low  places.  I  have  seen  slaves  ride  upon  horses, 
and  princes  walking  like  slaves  upon  the  earth" 
(10:  6-7).  And  still  more  explicitly:  "Woe  unto 
thee,  O  land,  whose  king  is  a  slave  and  whose  prin- 
ces feast  already  in  the  morning.  Blessed,  O  land, 
whose  king  is  a  free  born  man,  and  whose  princes 
eat  in  season  for  strength  and  not  for  drunkenness" 
(10:  16-17).  "Better  is  a  poor  and  a  wise  child 
ijian  an  old  and  foolish  king  who  will  no  more  be 
admonished"  (4:  13).  What  a  sense  of  irony  to 
make  a  king  place  himself,  or  even  such  a  king,  on 
a  pillory  I  But  because  the  author  feared  to  be- 
come a  victim  of  his  satire,  he  breaks  off  abruptly 
whenever  he  throws  a  lurid  light  upon  the  king, 
and  speaks  of  other  things  in  an  apparently  harm- 
less manner. 

The  author  could  speak  more  freely  whenever 
he  wished  to  refer  to  the  perversities  of  the  time : 
"And  this  also  have  I  seen  under  the  sun ;  in  the 
place  of  justice  there  is  injustice;  in  the  place  of 
righteousness  there  is  iniquity."  (3:  16.)  "Again 
I  saw  all  the  oppressed  under  the  sun,  and  behold, 
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there  are  the  tears  of  the  oppressed  who  have  no 
comforter,  and  in  the  hands  of  their  oppressors 
there  is  power,  but  they  have  no  comforter.  Where- 
fore I  praised  the  dead  which  were  already  dead, 
more  than  the  Hving  which  are  still  alive ;  and  bet- 
ter than  both  is  he  that  is  not  bom  who  had  not 
yet  seen  the  evil  deeds  that  are  done  under  the 
sun"  (4:  1-3).  With  bitter  irony  he  makes  King 
Koheleth  say :  "If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  violent  perversion  of  judgment  and  jus- 
tice in  a  province,  marvel  not  at  the  matter,  for 
one  that  is  higher  watches  over  another,  and  there 
is  one  higher  than  they"  (5:  7).  The  espionage 
and  the  denunciations  under  the  reign  of  Herod 
which  sent  many  a  person  to  incarceration  or  to 
secret  death,  are  also  touched  upon  in  the  book. 
"Curse  thou  not  the  king  even  amidst  thine  ac- 
quaintances, and  even  in  thy  bed  chamber  curse 
not  the  powerful;  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry 
thy  voice,  and  the  man  of  wings*  shall  betray  thee." 
(10:  20.) 

But  the  author's  purpose  was  not  merely  to 
satirize  the  king,  but  especially  to  cure  the  ills 
which  resulted  from  his  misgovemment.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  disorganized  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Judaean  commonwealth  produced  a  gloomy 
state  of  mind  in  Judaea.  What  was  to  become  of 
Judah  and  Judaism  when  a  slave  was  lording  it 
with  a  high  hand,  was  violating  the  Torah,  was  in- 
sulting the  high-priesthood,  and  was,  in  addition, 
forcing  the  patriots  to  swear  allegiance  to  him? 
All  joy  was  vanished  from  Judaea ;  friends  walked 
in  silence  together,  lest  their  dejection  find  invol- 
untary expression  in  words  which  would  bring 
down  ruin  upon  themselves.     The  adherents  of 

*  Probably  an  allusion  to  the  Essenes,  who  used  to  wear  leather 
aprons  ending  in  two  tips,  like  wings. 
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the  school  of  Shammai  who,  because  of  their  gen- 
erally serious  views  upon  life  and  religion  regarded 
the  current  events  still  more  gloomily,  expressed 
their  hopelessness  in  the  words:  "It  were  better  if 
man  were  not  born  at  all."  Death  seemed  to  be 
the  desideratum  of  many  men,  and  especially  of 
the  youth  educated  in  the  schools.  The  author  of 
Koheleth  wages  a  vigorous  combat  with  this  con- 
tempt of  life  which  paralyzes  all  effort  and  menaces 
the  future.  In  one  place  he  cites  the  expressions 
of  those  pessimists  who  say :  "A  good  name  is  bet- 
ter than  precious  oil,  and  the  day  of  death  than 
the  day  of  one's  birth ;  it  is  better  to  go  to  a  house 
of  mourning  than  to  a  house  of  feasting,  for  that 
is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to 
heart;  sorrow  is  better  than  laughter,  for  by  sad- 
ness of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better; 
the  heart  of  the  wise  is  in  the  house  of  mourning; 
the  heart  of  the  fool  is  in  the  house  of  joy"  (7: 
1-4).  In  reply  the  author  adds  his  characteristic 
phrase  "this  also  is  vanity,"  and  opposes  maxim 
with  maxim :  "The  end  of  a  thing  is  better  than  the 
beginning  thereof,  the  patient  spirit  is  better  than 
the  melancholy  spirit;  be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit 
to  grieve  thyself,  for  grievance  resteth  in  the  bosom 
of  fools;  say  not  thou,  how  is  it  that  the  former 
days  were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  in- 
quire wisely  concerning  this"  (lb.  8-10),  "Be- 
hold this  is  God's  work;  who  can  make  straight 
what  he  hath  made  crooked  ?  In  the  day  of  pros- 
perity be  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  con- 
sider :  God  hath  set  the  one  over  against  the  other. 
.  .  ."  (13-14).  Such  was  the  philosophy  of 
the  author,  probably  a  Sudducee,  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  over-piety  of  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Essenes  and  to  their  gloomy  views  of  life.  One 
must  not  despair  and  call  upon  death  at  sight  of 
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crime  and  evil;  since  everything  originates  with 
God,  evil  also  has  its  necessity.  God  had  made 
everything  beautiful  in  his  time,  for  there  is  a 
time  for  everything;  let  not  man,  therefore,  rack 
his  brains  over  the  how  and  why  of  things.  "What 
is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight,  and  that  which 
is  missing  cannot  be  supplied."  (i :  15).  Only  no 
philosophizing!  "The  more  wisdom  the  more 
grief,  and  the  more  knowledge  the  more  sorrow." 
(i:  18).  Man  can  never  fathom  the  reason  of 
things. 

How  is  it  that  the  former  times  were  better? 
"The  thing  that  hath  been  shall  be  again,  and  what 
hath  been  done  shall  be  done  again ;  there  is  noth- 
ing entirely  new  under  the  sun.  Is  there  anything 
whereof  it  may  be  said,  See,  this  is  new?  it  hath 
been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us; 
but  there  was  no  remembrance  left  of  the  former 
things,  neither  shall  there  be  any  remembrance  of 
the  things  that  are  to  come  with  those  that  shall 
come  after."  (1:9-11).  "Since  the  world  remains 
unchanged,  since  generations  come  and  generations 
go  and  the  earth  abideth  forever,  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  despair  in  times  of  misfortune, 
should  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  and  be  eager 
for  death.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  man  should 
worry  and  mortify  himself.  Life,  originating  in 
God,  has  its  value.  For  the  living  there  is  hope. 
A  living  dog  is  better  off  than  a  dead  lion ;  for  rfie 
living  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know 
nothing"  (9:  4-5).  In  strong  antithesis  to  those 
who  prefer  the  day  of  death  to  the  day  of  one's 
birth,  the  author  maintains:  "Sweet  is  the  light, 
and  it  is  pleasant  for  the  eye  to  behold  the  sun. 
If  a  man  live  many  years,  let  him  rejoice  in  them 
all,  for  the  days  of  darkness  will  be  still  more.  Re- 
joice, therefore,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and 
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let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  thy  young  manhood. 

.  .  .  Remove  sorrow  from  thy  heart,  for 
youth  and  manly  vigor  are  evanescent"  (ii :  7-10). 

In  opposition  to  those  who  despised  life  and 
mortified  themselves,  the  author  presents  the  sober 
Sadducean  view:  "There  is  nothing  better  for 
man  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink  and  that 
he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labor 

...  for  it  is  a  gift  of  God,"  (3:  24),  and, 
therefore,  not  to  be  despised.  "Go,  eat  thy  bread 
with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart. 

.  .  .  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom  thou 
lovest,  all  the  days  of  thy  evanescent  life"  (9:  7-9). 
How  prevalent  must  have  been  this  indifference  to 
life  and  the  abstinence  from  marriage  in  the  au- 
ihor's  days,  when  a  moralist  regards  it  as  his  duty 
to  admonish  his  contemporaries  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  lifel 

This  moralist  combated  also  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality, and  boldly  denied  a  life  beyond  death 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  prevailing  re- 
ligious philosophy  of  our  day.  "For  that  whi<A  be- 
falleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  the  beast;  even  one 
thing  befalleth  them ;  as  the  one  dieth  so  dieth  the 
other;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  preeminence  over  a 
beast,  for  all  is  evanescent.  All  go  unto  one  place, 
all  are  of  dust,  and  turn  to  dust  again.  Who 
knoweth  if  the  spirit  of  man  goeth  upward,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth  downward  to  the 
earth ?"  (3 :  19-21 ).  These  were  manifestly 
pointed  arrows  aimed  equally  at  both  the  Pharisees 
and  Essenes.  To  the  zealots  he  has  rather  disa- 
greeable things  to  say:  "One  and  the  same  fate 
awaiteth  alike  the  just  and  the  wicked,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  him  that 
sacrificeth  and  him  that  sacrificeth  not,  the  good 
and  the  sinner,  him  that  sweareth  and  him  that 
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feareth  an  oath"  (the  Essenes)  (9:  2).  "Be  not 
over-righteous  nor  overwise;  why  shouldst  thou 
destroy  thyself?  .  .  .  For  there  is  not  a  just 
man  upon  the  earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth 
not"  (7;  16-20).  Koheleth  condemns  all  the  un- 
sightly excrescences  that  had  grown  on  the  Judaean 
body  politic  as  a  result  of  Herod's  misgovemment. 

The  hand  of  eternal  justice  finally  fell  upon 
Herod  with  a  punishment  keener  than  the  severest 
earthly  tribunal  could  have  inflicted.  Smitten  with 
a  horribly  abominable  disease,  Herod  attempted  to 
kill  himself  with  a  knife  to  escape  his  unbearable 
pain.  The  wailing  that  arose  in  the  palace  of 
Jericho  in  consequence  of  this  incident,  reached  the 
ears  of  Antipater  who  was  kept  prisoner  in  the 
same  palace.  Antipater  attempted  to  persuade  his 
jailer  to  set  him  at  liberty.  As  soon  as  Herod 
learned  that  his  son  was  stiU  hoping  to  survive  him, 
he  ordered  the  guards  to  put  him  to  death  without 
delay.  Though  Antipater  deserved  a  tenfold  death 
every  one  felt  outraged  at  the  cruelty  of  a  father 
who  could  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  over 
three  of  his  sons.  Upon  hearing  the  news  of  An- 
tipater's  execution,  Augustus  "expressed  himself  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  rather  be  Herod's  swine 
than  his  son.  A  later  legend  ascribes  to  him  the 
murder  of  all  the  children  under  two  years  of 
age,  of  Bethlehem  and  vicinity,  because  he  had 
learned  that  the  Messiah,  a  descendant  of  David, 
was  bom  in  that  town.  However,  of  this  particu- 
lar crime,  at  least,  the  great  criminal  is  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

Herod's  last  thoughts  were  still  occupied  with 
decrees  of  murder.  He  had  the  most  prominent 
men  of  Judaea  brought  to  Jericho  and  placed  under 
guard  in  the  race  course,  and  he  ordered  his  sister 
Salome  and  her  third  husband  Alexas,  to  direct 
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his  guards,  after  his  death,  to  murder  them  all,  so 
that  the  entire  nation  would  have  cause  to  mourn 
and  would  not  be  able  to  rejoice  at  his  own  death. 
He  began  his  career  with  thoughts  of  murder  and 
ended  it  with  similar  thoughts.  Four  days  after 
Antipater's  execution  Herod  died  (spring,  4  B.  C. 
E.),  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  life  and  in  the 
thirty-third  of  his  reign.  His  flatterers  styled  him 
"Herod  the  Great";  the  nationalists,  however, 
called  him  nothing  else  than  "the  Asmonean's 
slave."  While  his  body  was  being  conveyed  with 
all  pomp  to  his  sepulchre  in  Herodium,  escorted 
by  his  Thracian,  Germanic,  and  Gallic  body  guards 
and  Roman  troops,  the  people  began  to  celebrate 
the  day  of  his  death  as  a  semi-holiday. 
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ARCHELAUS  AND  THE  FIRST  ROMAN  PROCURATORS 

(4B.C.E.— 37C.E.) 

Wretched  as  Herod's  reign  was,  it  was  a  period 
of  happiness  compared  with  that  which  followed. 
Herod's  reign  had  at  least  a  dazzling  appearance, 
was  maintained  in  splendid  style,  and,  during  its 
course,  the  boundaries  of  Judaea  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  they  were  even  under  the  happiest 
periods  of  the  Asmonean  reigns.  The  cities  of 
Judaea  arose  in  new  splendor,  adorned  with  all 
the  beauty  of  which  Greek  architecture  was 
capable,  only  that  that  beauty  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  Rome  and  of  the  Herodian  family  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  nation.  TTie  harbors  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  that  of  Caesarea  in  par- 
ticular, were  teeming  with  ships,  and  revived  com- 
merce, though  the  revenues  derived  from  them 
did  not  enhance  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The 
temple  was  resplendent  in  its  rejuvenated  beauty; 
and  suggested  externally  the  return  of  Solomon's 
reign,  only  that  the  priests  were  forced  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  honor  of  those  whom  they  condemned 
in  their  hearts.  The  country  enjoyed  even  a  certain 
independence,  for  the  Roman  chains  were  invisible 
on  the  surface.  But  all  this  seeming  splendor,  and 
46 
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just  because  it  was  mere  semblance,  vanished  with 
the  death  of  its  creator.  The  structure  of  state, 
held  together  from  without,  soon  collapsed,  and 
buried  beneath  its  ruins  whatever  of  liberty  and  of 
nationality  there  was  still  left  in  Judaea. 

Of  the  children  bom  to  him  by  his  ten  wives, 
Herod  was  survived  by  six  sons  (and  by  several 
daughters),  three  of  whom  he  favored  in  his  will, 
ignoring  the  others.  The  reading  of  the  will,  en- 
trusted to  Ptolemy,  the  brother  of  the  historian 
Nicolaus,  disclosed  how  little  Herod  thought  of 
the  interests  of  the  nation  and  how  much  he  was 
guided  by  setf-seeking.  Instead  of  preserving  the 
unity  of  Judaea,  Herod  dismembered  the  country 
and  divided  it  among  his  three  favored  sons.  To 
his  son  Archelaus,  born  to  him  by  the  Samaritan 
Malthake,  he  gave  Judaea  and  Samaria;  Herod 
Antipas  received  the  tetrarchate  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  and  Philip  another  tetrarchate  east  of  the 
Jordan  inhabited  largely  by  a  savage  population, 
comprising  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  and 
Panias,  the  region  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan. 
His  sister  Salome  he  rewarded  for  her  loyalty  to 
him  by  conferring  upon  her  the  revenues  from  the 
cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Phasaelis  (north  of 
Jericho).  But  Herod  wrote  his  will  as  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  his  wishes,  and  he  left  it  to  Augustus  to 
approve  its  provisions  or  to  make  other  disposi- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  succession.  Herod's 
heirs,  reared  in  a  loveless  atmosphere,  had  little 
fraternal  feeling  for  one  another.  Each  one  envied 
the  portion  left  to  the  other,  and  Herod  Antipas, 
in  particular,  who  in  a  former  will  had  been  given 
the  sole  succession,  begrudged  his  brother  Arche- 
laus the  larger  extent  of  his  territory  and  the  title 
of  king.  The  influential  Salome  also  hated  Arche- 
laus and  sought  means  of  depriving  him  of  his 
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succession.  Since  Herod's  provisions  depended  on 
a  higher  will,  all  the  interested  persons  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  people  so  as  to 
strengthen  their  claims  with  Augustus.  For  this 
reason,  Salome  and  her  husband  Alexas  did  not 
carry  out  Herod's  orders  to  kill  all  the  prominent 
men  who  had  been  kept  as  prisoners  in  Jericho. 

After  his  period  of  mourning  was  over,  Arche- 
laus  who  had  more  cause  to  seek  popular  favor 
than  the  others,  addressed  the  people  in  the  temple 
court,  standing  upon  a  throne-like  platform,  and 
promised  to  remedy  the  evils  which  Judaea  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  father,  and  to  admin- 
ister the  government  most  equitably.  But  the  mul- 
titude, encouraged  by  this  deference  to  them,  did 
not  content  iself  with  empty  promises,  but  formu- 
lated specific  grievances,  and  demanded  speedy  and 
absolute  relief.  The  people  insisted  particularly 
upon  five  points :  diminution  of  the  oppressive  regu- 
lar annual  taxes;  abolition  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  purchases  and  sales  in  the  open  markets; 
freedom  for  the  prisoners  who  had  been  incarcer- 
ated for  years ;  the  punishment  of  the  judges  who 
had  ordered  the  burning  of  the  eagle  destroyers; 
and  the  removal  of  the  unpopular  high  priest 
Joezer  and  the  appointment  of  a  worthier  man  to 
this  lofty  office.  This  was  tantamount  to  a  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  Herod's  tyrannical  form  of 
government,  and  the  introduction  of  a  popular, 
more  democratic  system. 

Though  Archelaus  had  little  regard  for  his 
father's  reputation,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
grant  such  demands;  however,  to  calm  the  people, 
he  promised  everything  but  postponed  the  execu- 
tion of  his  promises  until  after  Augustus  had  ap- 
proved his  father's  will.  But  the  throngs,  com- 
posed of  thousands  who  had  flocked  to  Jerusalem 
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from  all  parts  of  Judaea  to  celebrate  the  Passover, 
spurred  on  by  the  zealous  Pharisees,  who  inflamed 
their  minds  by  recalling  the  martyrdom  of  the  eagle 
destroyers,  Judas,  Mattathias  and  their  followers, 
insisted  upon  immediate  satisfaction  and  assumed 
a  threatening  attitude.  Fearing  an  uprising,  Ar- 
chelaus  sent  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  disperse  the 
crowds.  The  soldiers  were  greeted  with  showers 
of  stones,  and  fled.  With  the  approach  of  the 
afternoon,  the  people  began  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  curbed  their  anger 
for  the  time  being.  Thereupon,  Archelaus  ordered 
all  the  infantry  stationed  in  Jerusalem  to  fall  sud- 
denly upon  the  sacrificing  throngs  and  to  slaughter 
them,  while  the  cavalry  was  stationed  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  city  to  trample  upon  the  fleeing. 
Three  thousand  men  fell  that  day  on  the  Temple 
Mount  and  in  other  districts  of  the  city,  and  die 
rest  scattered  in  all  directions.  Heralds  soon  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  city  that  Archelaus  inter- 
dicted the  celebrations  of  the  Passover  for  that  year 
(4  B.  C.  E.)  and  ordered  everyone  to  keep  away 
from  the  temple.  Such  was  the  inauguration  of 
Archelaus'  reign. 

Though  his  relatives  would  not  have  acted  with 
greater  moderation  had  they  been  in  his  place,  they 
upbraided  Archelaus  for  his  cruelty,  and  used  this 
incident  as  a  weapon  against  him  in  an  attempt 
to  induce  Augustus  to  deprive  him  of  the  succes- 
sion. Every  member  of  Herod's  family  betook 
himself  to  Rome  to  plead  for  his  own  interests  and 
to  await  Augustus'  disposal  of  Herod's  will.  Dur- 
ing their  absence  Judaea  was  turned  into  a  battle 
field  where  embittered  opponents  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict.  Chieftains  sprang  up  in  many  districts, 
proclaiming  themselves  kings  or  leaders,  some 
fighting  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  some  against  it. 
The  blood  of  the  slain  combatants,  the  cry  of  de- 
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fenseless  victims,  the  smoke  of  incinerated  cities, 
horrified  the  people  and  seemed  to  accelerate  the 
fall  of  Judaea.  The  tragic  events  of  the  first  years 
after  Herod's  death  are  designated  as  the  "Wars 
of  Varus,"  the  pro-consul  of  Syria,  known  later 
through  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Germanic 
tribes.  After  the  departure  of  Herod's  family, 
Varus  remained  in  Jerusalem,  at  Archelaus*  re- 
quest, to  suppress  any  uprising  in  its  incipiency. 
This  was  rather  an  easy  task  for  Varus  since  the 
patriots  had  no  well  defined  plans  and  possessed 
no  weapons,  but  permitted  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  their  hatred  to  foolish  demonstrations 
which  were  easily  suppressed.  Varus  therefore 
considered  his  presence  in  Jerusalem  superfluous, 
and  returned  to  his  residence  in  Antioch,  leaving  a 
considerable  garrison  in  Jerusalem  to  suppress  any 
renewed  attempts  at  uprising.  Varus  had  no 
sooner  left  Jerusalem  than  another  tormentor  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  SabJnius,  Augustus'  treas- 
urer, whom  his  master  had  sent  to  take  possession 
of  Herod's  treasures  and,  presumably,  to  confiscate 
the  temple  treasure  also,  as  though  the  emperor 
were  the  legitimate  heir  of  Herod's  estates.  That 
Sabinius  had  evil  designs  was  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  hastened  to  Jerusalem  in  spite  of 
his  promise  to  Varus  that  he  would  tarry  at 
Caesarea  until  Augustus  had  announced  his  de- 
cision with  reference  to  Herod's  will.  But  because 
the  guards  placed  by  Archelaus  had  denied  him 
access  to  the  treasure,  Sabinius  goaded  the  people 
to  an  uprising  in  order  to  find  an  occasion  for  in- 
terference. 

With  the  approach  of  Pentecost,  great  throngs 
of  people  again  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  most  of  them 
coming  with  the  determination  to  declare  war  upon 
Rome  and  the  Herodians.  The  struggle  soon  be- 
gan; the  masses  of  the  people  that  found  leaders 
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took  possession  of  the  Temple  Mount  and  of  the 
hippodrome,  and  threatened  the  Romans  who  were 
quartered  in  Herod's  palace  in  the  Upper  City. 
Sabinius  was  in  a  desperate  condition;  he  encour- 
aged the  Romans  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  safety,  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
temple,  and  dispatched  an  urgent  appeal  to  Varus 
for  reinforcements.  The  Judaean  aggressors,  by 
hurling  darts  and  stones  upon  the  Romans  from  the 
temple  walls,  might  have  been  victorious  had  not 
the  enemy  thrown  combustible  materials  upon  the 
roofs  of  the  colonnades  which  were  set  on  fire.  The 
fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  combatants  had  no 
time  to  save  themselves,  and  perished,  some  by  fire, 
some  by  the  swords  of  the  Romans,  and  some  by 
suicide.  As  soon  as  its  defenders  left  the  temple, 
the  Romans  rushed  in  and  gave  themselves  over  to 
plunder.  Sabinius  alone  is  said  to  have  possessed 
himself  of  four  hundred  talents.  What  other  havoc 
the  Romans  wrought  in  the  temple  is  only  hinted 
at  in  the  sources.  The  plunder  of  the  temple 
treasury,  the  desecration  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  halls  hardly  ten  years 
after  their  completion,  infuriated  the  people  and  led 
them  to  renew  their  attack  upon  Sabinius.  The 
greater  part  of  Herod's  troops  went  over  to  the 
patriots  and  helped  attack  the  Romans.  Only 
Gratus,  the  commander  of  Herod's  infantry,  and 
Rufus,  a  cavalry  officer,  whose  combined  command 
numbered  three  thousand  soldiers,  sided  with  the 
Romans.  The  insurgents  thereupon  besieged 
Herod's  palace,  laid  mines,  and  threatened  the 
Romans  with  the  worst  if  they  did  not  withdraw  at 
once.  Sabinius,  anticipating  the  arrival  of  Varus' 
reinforcements  which  would  make  him  master  of 
the  insurrection,  held  his  ground  in  the  citadel  of 
the  palace. 
These  occurrences  loosened  all  social  ties,  and 
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anarchy  reigned  supreme.  Had  the  patriots  pos- 
sessed resourceful  leaders  capable  of  electrifying 
the  nation  with  one  great,  common  aim,  the  dispute 
over  the  Herodian  succession  might  have  ter- 
minated differently  from  what  the  Herodian  family 
expected.  But  because  the  excitement  and  the  in- 
dignation which  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
could  find  no  rallying  point  and  were  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  adventurers  for  selfish  purposes,  they 
injured  the  nation  more  than  its  enemy.  Two  thou- 
sand soldiers,  discharged  by  Herod  shortly  before 
his  death,  created  disturbance  in  the  south.  A  cer- 
tain Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod's,  of  a  handsome  and 
imposing  appearance,  gathered  a  band  of  malcon- 
tents around  him  who  acknowledged  him  as  king, 
and  burned  the  royal  palace  of  Jericho  and  other 
palaces.  A  nameless  robber  chieftain  of  Peraea 
Uumed  the  royal  palace  of  Beth-ramatha  (Livias) 
near  the  Jordan.  Another  adventurer,  a  shepherd 
by  the  name  of  Athronges,  a  giant  in  height  and 
strength,  supported  by  his  four  similarly  gigantic 
brothers,  proclaimed  himself  king,  picked  a  quarrel 
with  the  Romans,  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  car- 
ried himself  with  so  much  valor  that  the  Romans 
experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  subduing  him, 
and  he  was  able  to  continue  his  mischief  longer 
than  the  other  adventurers.  There  was  only  one 
leader  of  an  insurrectionary  band  who  had  a  defi- 
nite object  before  him  and  who  might  have  proved 
himself  most  dangerous  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
Herodians  had  he  been  supported  by  the  nation 
and  had  fortune  favored  him.  This  man  was 
Judah,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Galilean,  bom 
in  Gamala,  Gaulanitis,  a  son  of  that  Hezekiah  in 
whose  capture  and  execution  Herod  had  won  his 
first  spurs.  Impelled  by  hatred  towards  Rome  and 
the  House  of  Herod,  and  by  a  sincere  patriotism 
which  he  had  imbibed  with  his  mother's  milk.  Jndah 
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the  Galilean  called  into  being  a  party  that  later 
on  became  the  dominant  force  in  the  nation,  and 
wrought  more  havoc  among  the  Romans  than  the 
Gauls  and  the  German! — the  party  of  the  Zealots. 
With  his  glowing  hatred  of  Rome  he  enflamed 
many  minds  and  won  a  considerable  following 
among  the  sturdy  Galileans.  He  seized  the  arsenal 
of  Sepphoris,  the  capital  of  Galilee,  armed  his  men, 
paid  them  out  of  the  money  he  had  found  there, 
and  became  the  terror  of  those  who  sympathized 
with  Rome.  More  emphatically  than  Sabinius'  ap- 
peal, the  occurrences  in  the  vicinity  of  Syria  urged 
upon  Varus  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  insurrection  and  of  hastening  to  the  relief 
of  the  endangered  Roman  troops.  That  Varus 
was  in  great  fear  of  this  uprising  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  took  with  him  not  only  the  entire 
Roman  force  at  his  disposal,  twenty  thousand  men, 
but  he  even  called  to  his  assistance  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  small  neighboring  stjites.  Aretas, 
king  of  Nabatea,  welcoming  an  opportunity  of 
wreaking  vengeance  upon  the  Judaeans,  his  con- 
querors under  Herod,  voluntarily  placed  his  troops 
at  Varus'  disposal,  and,  as  the  Roman  vanguard, 
devastated,  by  plunder  and  fire,  many  cities  and 
villages  in  the  course  of  his  march.  Varus  detached 
a  portion  of  his  army  to  operate  in  Galilee  against 
Judas  the  Gahlean.  The  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  Sepphoris  must  have  been  a  desperate  one,  since 
Varus  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  fire 
and  sold  its  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Judas,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  escaping.  The  same  fate  befell 
the  city  of  Emmaus,  in  the  west,  where  Athronges 
had  entrenched  himself,  though  its  inhabitants 
saved  themselves  by  flight.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Jerusalem  Varus  found  an  easy  task,  since  the  be- 
siegers of  Sabinius,  frightened  at  the  approach  of 
the  troops,  gave  up  the  struggle.    Nevertheless, 
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Varus  seized  the  ringleaders  and  crucified  two 
thousand  prisoners.  This  was  the  end  of  the  insur- 
rection that  originated  in  passionate  hatred,  un- 
guided  by  reason  and  counsel.  It  reduced  Judaea 
to  a  still  more  humiliating  subjection  to  Rome:  a 
Roman  legion  was  stationed  in  Jerusalem  to  hold 
the  people  in  check. 

During  this  time,  the  Herodians  were  begging 
before  the  throne  of  Augustus  for  the  crown  of 
Judaea,  and  they  convinced  him  by  their  sycophancy 
and  mutual  accusations  that  none  of  them  was 
worthy  of  the  rulership.  Before  Augustus  an- 
nounced his  decision,  a  Judaean  deputation  consist- 
ing of  fifty  of  the  most  prominent  men,  encouraged 
by  Varus,  arrived  in  Rome  to  complain  against  the 
house  of  Herod,  and  to  beseech  Augustus  to  declare 
Judaea  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  with 
the  privilege  of  self-government  in  its  internal 
affairs.  As  the  petition  of  the  deputies  was  sup- 
ported by  eigjit  thousand  Judaeans  of  Rome,  Au- 
gustus felt  constrained  to  grant  the  deputation  an 
audience.  The  deputies  complained  bitterly  against 
Herod,  who  had  murdered  the  noblest  sons  of  Ju- 
daea, who  had  extorted  the  nation's  wealth  in  order 
to  squander  it  upon  foreign  cities,  and  who  had 
left  the  country  impoverished.  Augustus,  never- 
theless, approved  Herod's  will  in  its  entirety;  he 
only  withheld  the  royal  title  from  Archelaus,  be- 
stowing upon  him  merely  that  of  Ethnarch,  with 
the  assurance,  however,  that  the  royal  title  would 
be  restored  to  him  should  he  prove  himself  worthy 
of  it.  Out  of  consideration  to  Herod,  who  was  a 
loyal  friend  of  Rome  and  of  himself,  Augustus 
could  not  but  honor  his  last  wishes.  For  the  rest, 
it  made  little  difference  to  the  imperial  treasury 
whether  Judaea  belonged  to  Rome  as  an  ethnarchy 
or  as  a  Roman  province. 

Archelaus'  reign  was  brief  and  insignificant  (4 
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B.  C.  E.-6  C.  E.).  Herod  had  transmitted  to  his 
descendants  only  his  passion  for  building  and  his 
cringing  before  Rome;  otherwise  they  were  weak- 
lings, and  even  their  tyranny  was  of  a  petty  nature. 
At  the  beginning  Archelaus  seemed  anxious  to  allay 
the  popular  dissatisfaction  with  him  that  resulted 
from  the  massacre  in  the  temple  court.  Yielding  to 
public  opinion,  he  removed  the  unpopular  Joezer  of 
the  Boethus  family  from  the  high-priesthood,  and 
appointed  his  brother  Eleazar  in  his  place.  In  a 
short  while  Eleazar  was  succeeded  by  a  certain 
Joshua,  of  the  family  of  Seth,  who,  in  turn,  had  to 
-make  way  for  Joezer  who  was  appointed  for  the 
second  time.  There  were  thus  three  high  priests 
within  the  short  space  of  nine  years.  Archelaus 
offended  the  sensibilities  of  the  devout  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Glaphyra,  the  widow  of  his  executed 
brother  Alexander.  As  Glaphyra  had  two  children 
of  her  first  husband,  Archelaus'  marriage  with  her 
was  in  violation  of  the  biblical  law.  Otherwise, 
little  is  known  of  Archelaus'  life.  The  Judaeans 
and  Samaritans  complained  to  Augustus  of  his 
tyranny,  and  the  emperor  dethroned  him  and  ban- 
ished him  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  among  the  Allobrogi 
(6  C.  E.).  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  incorporated 
into  the  Roman  empire.  The  tetrarchates  of  Herod 
Antipas  and  of  Philip  remained  intact.  Upon 
Salome's  death,  the  cities  that  had  belonged  to  her 
became  the  private  property  of  Augustus  because 
she  had  willed  them  to  the  empress  Livia. 

Judaea  thus  came  under  complete  Roman  subju- 
gation, after  enjoying  real  or  seeming  independence 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  under  native 
princes,  and  was  annexed  to  Syria.  The  imperial 
representative  in  Judaea,  bearing  the  title  of  pro- 
curator, resided  in  Caesarea  which,  henceforth,  be- 
came the  hated  rival  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  func- 
tion of  the  Roman  procurator  to  maintain  order  in 
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the  country,  and  to  see  that  the  various  taxes  were 
paid  regularly ;  and  he  also  possessed  the  authority 
to  inflict  capital  punishment,  and  to  watch  over  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Judaean  courts.  As  a 
result,  the  authority  and  the  political  importance  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  already  greatly  impaired  under 
Herod,  were  now  reduced  almost  to  nothingness. 
The  Romans  interfered  also  in  the  selection  of  the 
high  priests.  The  procurators  appointed  or  dis- 
missed high  priests  as  the  Roman  interests  de- 
manded, and  kept  the  high-priestly  vestments  in 
custody,  releasing  them  only  for  the  three  main  fes- 
tivals and  for  the  Day  of  Atonement.  These  vest-  * 
ments  were  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  the  citadel 
of  Antonia,  were  turned  over  to  the  temple  officials 
upon  the  approach  of  a  festival,  and  had  to  be  re- 
turned and  placed  under  lock  again  in  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  official  at  the  expiration  of  the  festival. 
The  first  procurator,  appointed  by  Augustus  for 
Judaea,  was  Coponius,  a  cavalry  officer.  With  him, 
there  came  to  Judaea  the  Syrian  pro-consul,  Quir- 
inius  (6-7  C.  E.)  to  take  possession  of  Archelaus' 
confiscated  private  property,  and  to  introduce  tfie 
Roman  census;  i.  e.,  to  number  the  people  and  to 
estimate  the  value  of  their  property  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  taxability  of  the  country.  A  tax  was 
to  be  imposed  upon  each  person,  including  women 
and  slaves,  with  the  exception  of  girls  under  twelve, 
of  boys  under  fourteen,  and  of  old  people.  In  addi- 
tion, an  income  tax  was  imposed.  The  breeders 
of  cattle  were  to  deliver  a  portion  of  their  herds, 
and  the  owners  of  fields  a  portion  of  their  harvest 
to  the  Roman  authorities.  This  presumption  called 
forth  the  indignation  of  all  classes  of  the  people  in 
equal  measure,  since  each  citizen  saw  in  it  an  en- 
croachment not  only  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state 
but  also  upon  his  own  private  affairs,  as  though 
persons,  lands  and  other  possessions  were  the  prop- 
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erty  of  the  Roman  rulers  who  could  dispose  of  them 
at  their  pleasure.  The  Judaeans,  unacquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  empire,  could 
not  be  blamed  for  regarding  the  census  as  a  form 
of  slavery  and  for  anticipating  another  Baby- 
lonian-Iike  exile.  This  exaggerated  but  not  alto- 
gether unjustifiable  conception  of  the  census  stirred 
the  entire  country  more  deeply  than  any  other 
decree  ever  did.  All  other  questions  that  had 
hitherto  agitated  the  people  gave  way  to  the  one 
burning  question  whether  to  submit  to  Roman 
slavery  or  to  resist  it  with  all  the  energy  of  which 
the  nation  was  capable — and  the  answer  to  this 
question  divided  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  'schools 
into  three  parties,  grouping  themselves  about  the 
names  of  Hillel,  Shammai,  and  Judas  the  Galilean. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Hillel  and  Shammai  lived 
to  see  the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  Judaea  as 
a  result  of  her  annexation  to  Rome  as  a  province. 
Hillel's  death  called  forth  universal  sorrow;  the 
funeral  address  at  his  grave  began  with  the  ex- 
clamation of  grief :  "Alas,  the  pious,  the  humble, 
the  worthy  disciple  of  Ezra!"  The  people's  love 
for  him  was  transferred  to  his  descendants,  and 
the  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin  became  hereditary 
in  his  family  and  continued  for  upward  of  four 
hundred  years.  Of  Hillel's  son  and  successor, 
Simon  I,  little  is  known  besides  his  name;  but  the 
school  which  Hillel  had  founded  assumed  a  far- 
reaching  significance.  The  members  of  this  school 
imitated  the  example  of  their  master  in  his  love 
of  peace  and  in  his  humility  and  deference  to  others, 
and  preserved  these  characteristics  throughout  the 
severe  storms  that  broke  over  Judaea  as  a  result  of 
the  Roman  census. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly.  In  the  midst 
of  the  suffering  brought  upon  the  nation  by  the 
foreign  subjugation,  the  college  of  the  Sanhedrin 
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that  should  have  represented  the  national  unity, 
split  into  two  factions.  Alongside  of  the  school  of 
Hillel  there  sprang  up  the  school  of  Shammai  that 
formed  a  wedge  to  split  in  two  the  hitherto  uniform 
mode  of  the  interpretation  and  the  application  of 
the  written  and  oral  laws.  This  division  which 
widened  from  century  to  century  and  which  was 
later  deeply  deplored  but  not  checked  was  attributed 
to  the  circumstances,  that  the  disciples  of  both 
schools  did  not  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the 
teachings  of  their  respective  masters,  but  engaged 
in  political  intrigues  against  the  Herodians  whom 
they  thoroughly  hated  and  despised. 

As  the  Hilielites  emulated  the  gentleness  of  their 
master,  the  Shammaites  emulated  and  even  sur- 
passed the  harshness  of  their  teacher.  As  though 
there  were  not  enough  of  religious  prescriptions 
and  the  limits  of  religious  prohibitions  could  not 
be  made  wide  enough,  the  Shammaites  proceeded 
with  such  vigor  in  their  legal  interpretations  that 
those  of  their  decisions  that  tended  to  lighten  the 
least  burden  are  regarded  as  unusual  exceptions. 
According  to  their  view,  for  instance,  no  task  was 
to  be  commenced  or  turned  over  to  a  gentile  before 
the  Sabbath  which  would  be  completed  on  the  Sab- 
bath even  without  the  participation  of  a  Judaean. 
It  was  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  announce 
the  setting  aside  of  money  for  charitable  purposes, 
to  negotiate  for  the  betrothal  or  the  instruction  of 
children,  to  visit  the  sick  or  to  comfort  the  sorrow- 
ing. With  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  Levitical  clean- 
liness of  persons,  vessels  and  garments,  the  Sham- 
maites closely  approached  the  Essenes.  Their  mar- 
riage laws  were  also  exceedingly  rigorous.  Di- 
vorces were  to  be  granted  only  in  case  of  adultery 
on  the  wife's  part.  The  scrupulousness  with 
which  they  observed  the  religious  laws  is  hardly 
conceivable.     In  their  zeal,  they  far  exceeded  the 
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recommendation  of  the  Men  of  the  Great  Assem- 
bly "to  make  a  fence  around  the  Law ;"  they  added 
laws  upon  laws,  "fences  upon  fences,"  and  pro- 
hibited even  the  permitted,  lest,  in  an  extreme  case, 
a  law  be  violated.  Besides,  they  were  tortured  by 
conscientious  scruples  for  fear  that  they  may  have 
been  guilty  of  an  unconscious  violation  of  a  law. 
The  school  of  Shammai  carried  the  Pharisaic 
principle  to  its  extreme  logical  conclusion,  and 
since  the  Shammaites  had  a  majority  in  the  San- 
hedrin  they  usually  carried  their  point  over  the 
moderate  views  of  the  Hillelites.  It  was  due  solely 
to  the  conciliatoriness  of  the  Hillelites  that  the 
domestic  peace  was  not  disturbed  as  a  result  of 
the  academic  quarrels,  and  that  tolerant  relations 
were  maintained  between  the  adherents  of  the  two 
schools  who  differed  on  so  many  points.  The 
Shammaites  looked  upon  life  in  general  with  the 
same  rigor  that  characterized  their  observance  of 
the  law,  and  proselytes  who  desired  to  embrace 
Judaism  received  scant  courtesy  and  encourage- 
ment at  their  hands.  The  proselytized  Herodians 
served  them  as  sad  examples  of  the  danger  accru- 
ing to  Judaism  from  the  half-Judaean  proselytes. 
However,  strict  as  the  Shammaites  were  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  they  exempted  the  Judaean 
army,  at  war  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  from 
its  operation  and  absolved  them  even  from  any 
violation  of  the  Sabbath  in  case  of  a  siege.  The 
Shammaites  had  as  great  a  following  among  the 
people  as  among  the  Sanhedrin;  their  religious 
rigorousness  and  their  uncompromising  hatred  of 
the  pagans  appealed  to  the  people  more  strongly 
than  the  moderation  and  conciliatory  attitude  of 
the  Hillelites.  They  were  in  the  majority,  and 
could  therefore  carry  their  decisions  into  execution. 
Closely  related  to  the  Shammaites  was  the  party 
of  the  Zealots,  founded  by  Judah  the  Galilean,  who 
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was  prompted  by  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Romans. 
The  Zealots  were  also  called  Galileans,  after  their 
leader.  The  slogan  of  the  Zealots,  eagerly  taken 
up,  it  seems,  by  a  Shammaite  named  Zaddok,  was 
that  the  submission  to  Rome  was  a  violation  of  the 
Divine  Law,  since  God  was  the  sole  Ruler,  and  to 
Him  alone  was  obedience  due.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  Judaean  to  fight  with  alt  his  might  and  main 
and  to  sacrifice  his  property,  his  family,  and  his 
own  life  in  order  to  rid  the  country  of  the  inso- 
lent foreigners  who  demanded  of  the  Judaeans 
submission  to  themselves  instead  of  to  God.  Their 
model  of  a  Zealot  was  Phinehas,  son  of  Aaron,  who 
alone  had  proved  his  zeal  for  God  by  killing  Zimri, 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  when  he  was 
guilty  of  illicit  relations  with  the  Midianite  woman. 
The  Judaean  state  whose  liege-lord  was  God  and 
whose  Law  was  its  constitution  must  have  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  The  patriotic  aims 
of  the  Zealots  to  regain  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
strongly  appealed  to  the  young  and  old ;  and  that 
party,  at  first  supported  only  by  the  Shammaites, 
gained  a  larger  number  of  ardent  followers  as  the 
Roman  yoke  grew  heavier. 

As  soon  as  Quirinius  issued  the  order  that  each 
Judaean  must  report  to  the  Roman  authorities  the 
number  of  the  members  of  his  family,  the  extent 
of  his  landed  property,  and  other  possessions,  the 
leaders  of  the  Zealots,  Zaddok  and  Judah,  gave  the 
signal  for  resistance,  and  their  followers  rose 
against  the  Romans  in  several  places.  The  mod- 
erates, on  the  other  hand,  with  the  high  priest 
Joezer  at  their  head,  sought  to  calm  the  agitated 
minds  of  the  people;  but  the  Roman  system  of  tax- 
ation remained  such  an  object  of  hatred  that  who- 
soever participated  in  it,  whether  in  the  capacity  of 
tax  farmer  or  of  publican,  was  branded  as  a  dis- 
honorable character,  was  not  tolerated  in  good  so- 
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ciety,  and  his  testimony  was  regarded  as  invalid. 
Only  the  self-seeking  and  the  impious  would  engage 
in  the  collection  of  taxes ;  publicans  and  sinners  be- 
came therefore  synonymous  opprobrium.  An- 
other danger  consequent  upon  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  Judaea  was  the  substitution,  in  public 
documents,  and  even  in  bills  of  divorce,  of  the 
years  of  the  emperor's  reign  for  those  of  the  Ju- 
daean  rulers,  as  was  the  case  heretofore.  This  also 
offended  the  Zealots,  and  they  reproached  the  mod- 
erate Pharisees,  who  yielded  in  this  matter  also, 
with  indifference  to  their  religion.  How  dare  one 
permit  the  insertion  of  the  emperor's  name  in  bills 
of  divorce  after  the  formula  "According  to  the  laws 
of  Moses  and  Israel,"  thereby  placing  the  holy  name 
of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  on  an  equal  footing 
with  that  of  the  heathen  ruler!  To  allay  somewhat 
the  popular  indignation  against  the  census,  Quirin- 
ius  made  the  concession  of  removing  the  unpopular 
high  priest  Joezer,  and  appointing  in  his  place  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Anan  of  the  family  of  Seth. 

The  loss  of  national  independence  that  followed 
upon  the  death  of  Herod  and  the  disturbances  con- 
sequent upon  it,  led  many  Judaeans  to  emigrate  to 
the  neighboring  countries  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  even  to  the  countries  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
first  settlers  attracted  others,  and  the  holy  land  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  depopulated  as  a  result  of 
the  frequent  emigrations.  The  representatives  of 
Judaism  endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  emi- 
gration by  the  only  means  at  their  disposal  at  that 
time :  the  threat  of  the  loss  of  Levitical  purity.  To 
be  excluded  from  visiting  the  temple  or  to  be  pre- 
vented from  offering  a  sacrifice  on  account  of 
Levitical  impurity  was  a  punishment  to  which  no 
one  cared  to  expose  himself.  To  prevent  emigra- 
tion from  Palestine,  the  Pharisaic  leaders,  both 
Shammaites  and  Hillelites,  declared  as  Levitically 
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impure  anyone  who  placed  his  foot  on  non-Pales- 
tinian soil.  This  ordinance,  directed  particularly 
against  emigrating  priests,  reduced  the  emigration 
to  some  extent  but  did  not  stop  it  altogether,  by  any 
means.  Asia  Minor,  that  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  wealthy  and  prominent  Judaeans,  was  a 
special  center  of  attraction.  But  this  emigration 
to  Asia  Minor  led  to  religious  complications.  Mar- 
ried women  who  refused  to  follow  their  husbands 
to  their  new  homes  and  who  could  not  be  compelled 
by  law  to  join  them,  were  left  behind  in  Palestine, 
and  divorces  followed.  But  the  law  demanded  such 
scrupulous  minuteness  in  the  execution  of  a  bill  of 
divorce,  that  such  a  document,  executed  in  Asia 
Minor,  excited  scruples  of  the  Palestinians  as  to  its 
religio-legal  validity.  The  Judaean  courts  ordained 
therefore  that  a  messenger  who  delivers  a  bill  of 
divorce  from  Asia  Minor  to  a  woman  in  Palestine 
must  testify  before  witnesses  that  the  document 
was  executed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

The  contrary  tendencies  of  the  Shammaites  and 
of  the  HiUelites  divided  Judaism  into  two  religions, 
as  it  were.  People  no  longer  asked  what  does  the 
Law  of  Moses,  the  Pentateuch,  permit  or  interdict, 
but  what  is  the  decision  of  the  "House  of  Shamraai" 
or  of  the  "House  of  Hillel." 

This  scrupulousness  of  the  Shammaites  resulted 
in  a  measure  that  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the 
future.  In  addition  to  the  highly  revered  Penta- 
teuch and  to  the  nineteen  prophetic  books  from 
which  portions  used  to  be  read  in  the  synagogs, 
there  existed  already  at  that  time  another  collec- 
tion of  books  which  were  not  used  for  public  read- 
ing and  which  were  not  regarded  as  sacred  because 
they  were  not  written  by  the  prophets.  This  col- 
lection consisted  of  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs  at- 
tributed to  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Lamenta- 
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tions  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Books  of  Ruth,  Chron- 
icles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Daniel, 
Esther  and  Koheleth.  All  these  books  were  used 
only  for  private  reading,  but  the  skins  on  which 
they  were  written  were  used  also  as  saddles  and  for 
other  purposes.  However,  the  Sanhedrial  college, 
including  both  the  Shammaites  and  the  Hillelites, 
regarded  as  a  desecration  the  misuse  of  these  writ- 
ings composed  in  the  holy  tongue  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  book  of  Esther,  containing  the 
holy  name  of  God.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  misuse  to 
which  these  writings  were  put,  they  again  invoked 
the  law  of  Levitical  purity.  These  writings  were 
mostly  in  the  possession  of  the  priests  who  derived 
their  support  from  certain  sacrificial  portions  set 
aside  for  them.  All  of  a  sudden  both  schools  de- 
creed that  whosoever  but  touches  a  sacred  book 
becomes  Levitically  impure  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
prohibited  from  eating  the  priestly  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  until  he  is  purified  by  ablutions.  This 
law,  that  sacred  writings  had  a  defiling  effect, 
sounds  ludicrous  enough,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Sadducees  mocked  its  Pharisaic  authors  for 
it."  But  scorn  never  disarmed  the  excessive  zeal 
of  religion.  This  law  remained  in  force  until 
the  laws  of  purity  and  impurity  fell  into  desue- 
tude, and  effected  the  preservation  of  these  writ- 
ings. 

Thus,  there  were  henceforth  three  kinds  of  bib- 
lical books,  the  Pentateuch,  or  Law  of  Moses  that 
ranked  first  in  holiness,  the  Prophets  that  ranked 
second,  and  the  above-named  books  that  ranked 
third.  These  books  were  styled  Holy  Writ  (Hag- 
iographa).  At  first  there  was  no  canon  as  to  what 
constitutes  sacred  literature;  the  antiquity  or  the 
religious  context  of  a  book  was  its  recommenda- 
tion for  inclusion  into  the  Hagiographa.  It  is 
probable  that  Ben  Sirach's  "Ecclesiasticus"  which. 
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even  more  than  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  empha- 
sizes the  high  worth  of  the  Law,  also  found  a 
place  in  this  collection.  The  collectors  judged  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  a  book  from  the  inscrip- 
tion of  its  title.  Two  books,  however,  created 
scruples  as  to  their  sacred  character :  the  Canticles, 
though  bearing  the  name  of  Solomon,  because  it 
was  apparently  nothing  else  than  a  secular  love 
song;  and  Koheleth,  also  attributed  to  Solomon, 
because,  in  its  scepticism,  it  casts  a  doubt  upon  the 
belief  in  immortality  and  upon  divine  justice  in  the 
order  of  the  universe.  The  Shammaites  were  op- 
posed to  the  inclusion  of  these  books  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Hagiographa,  and  their  opinion  must 
have  carried  weight  since  the  question  of  their  ad- 
missibility was  again  agitated  later  on.  The  favor 
which  they  enjoyed  among  the  Hillelites  saved 
these  two  books  from  destruction. 

The  most  popular  books  of  the  collection  were 
the  Psalms  and  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  Psalms, 
most  of  which  were  attributed  to  the  royal  singer 
David,  were  regarded  nearly  as  sacred  as  the  pro- 
phetic books.  Readers  sought  and  found  in  them 
hints  and  allusions  to  the  various  conditions  of  the 
nation  in  the  course  of  its  long  history,  as  though 
the  singer  foresaw  these  changes  prophetically  and 
provided  songs  of  hope  and  comfort  for  the  evil 
days  that  were  to  come.  The  priests  and  Levites 
who  were  Pharisees,  for  the  most  part,  and  be- 
longed either  to  the  Shammaites  or  to  the  Hille- 
lites, therefore  selected  for  the  Levitical  choirs,  on 
week-days  and  festivals,  those  psalms  of  lamenta- 
tion and  supplication  that  reflected  the  unhappy 
conditions  under  the  Roman  rule,  convinced  that 
in  the  Psalms  the  mercy  of  God  towards  His  peo- 
ple was  promised.  The  mystic  book  of  Daniel  was 
also  regarded  in  the  same  light,  and  its  visions 
were  given  a  contemporaneous  application.    The 
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fourth  beast,  an  allegory  for  the  fourth  empire 
which  was  to  arise  after  the  Babylonian,  Medo- 
Persian,  and  Graeco-Macedonian  empires,  and  was 
to  trample  everything  under  foot,  and  the  "little 
horn,"  another  allegory  of  that  book,  which  was 
to  utter  blasphemies  against  God,  were  taken  as 
allusions  to  the  all-conquering  Rome  whose  sudden 
fall  was  also  announced  by  the  prophetic  author  of 
Daniel.  Rome,  then,  under  the  sole  sway  of 
Augustus,  stood  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  and 
seemed  powerful  enough  to  defy  the  ages.  But  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  implicit  faith  in  divine 
justice  there  was  a  firm  conviction  that  a  state 
founded  upon  injustice,  enslavement,  and  vice  was 
doomed  to  destruction. 

The  death  of  Augustus  (14  C.  E.)  brought  no 
change  at  all  in  Judaean  affairs.  Judaea  fell  as  a 
legacy  to  the  new  Caesar,  Tiberius,  among  so  many 
other  lands.  Externally,  these  provinces  had 
Httle  cause  to  complain  of  Tiberius'  reign.  He  re- 
lieved somewhat  the  unbearable  burden  of  the 
taxes  in  Judaea,  and  appointed  another  procurator, 
Valerius  Gratus,  who  administered  Judaea  eleven 
years  (15-26  C.  E.).  But  Tiberius  harbored 
in  his  heart  a  greater  aversion  to  Judaism  than 
his  predecessor,  as  though  the  Caesars  appre- 
hended that  the  Roman  cult  and  all  things  Roman 
would  receive  their  death  blow  at  the  hands  of 
Judaism;  Tiberius'  aversion  may  have  grown 
stronger  because  Roman  men,  and  particularly 
women,  were  attracted  to  Judaism.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Judaeans  for  their  religion  and  their 
temple  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Romans,  both  priests  and  laymen,  to 
the  national  cult.  This  religious  enthusiasm  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  those  pagans  who  were  seek- 
ing for  an  adequate  expression  of  their  religious 
needs.     The  decline  of  liberty  in  imperial  Rome 
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destroyed  the  ideals  which  had  filled  men  of  higher 
aspirations  with  fervor,  and  rendered  life  so  bar- 
ren to  them  that  they  were  yearning  for  some- 
thing that  would  rekindle  their  enthusiasm.  Under 
Tiberius  there  were  therefore  many  Roman  pros- 
elytes who  sent  gifts  to  the  Jerustdem  Temple  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  urgings  of  their  religious 
nature.  Just  because  Judaism  savored  of  the  un- 
known, the  strange,  the  mystic,  it  exercised  a  pow- 
erful attraction  upon  the  Romans  whose  lives  were 
bare  of  all  ideality.  Roman  proselytes,  however, 
were  regarded  by  Tiberius  with  special  aversion. 
When  four  Judaean  impostors  cheated  the  pros- 
elyte Fulvia,  wife  of  Senator  Saturninus  who  was 
highly  thought  of  by  Tiberius,  by  keeping  for  them- 
selves the  gifts  which  she  had  given  them  for  the 
temple,  the  wrath  of  Tiberius  was  aroused  against 
all  the  Judaeans  of  Rome.  Goaded  on  by  his  min- 
ister, Sejanus,  who  mastered  him  completely,  Tiber- 
ius ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Judaeans  and  of 
the  proselytes  from  Rome.  Thousands  of  Judaean 
youths  were  banished  to  the  island  of  Sardinia  to 
fight  against  the  robber  bands  that  infested  that 
region,  and  many  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  insalu- 
brious climate  (19  C.  E.).  The  Judaeans  of  all 
Italy  were  threatened  with  expulsion  if  they  did 
not  forsake  their  religion.  Judaeans  in  the  Roman 
army  were  forced  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  and 
those  who  refused  were  severely  punished.  This 
was  the  first  religious  persecution  of  the  Judaeans 
in  Rome  and  in  the  Occident  in  general — a  fore- 
runner of  innumerable  others  to  follow.  Gratus, 
the  new  procurator  of  Judaea,  interfered,  like  his 
predecessors,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Judaea.  In 
the  course  of  the  eleven  years  of  his  procuratorship 
he  removed  not  less  than  five  high  priests,  some  of 
whom  held  their  offices  no  longer  than  one  year. 
Sometimes  the  change  in  the  high-priesthood  was 
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caused  by  the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  the 
high  priests,  but  mostly  it  was  due  to  brilwry  or  to 
arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  Gratus.  The  only 
exception  was  Joseph  Caiphas,  who  officiated  a 
longer  time  (about  19-36  C.  E.).  In  partisan, 
Christian  sources  he  is  described  as  a  strict 
Pharisee,  and  as  of  a  bloodthirsty  character. 

While  Judaea,  with  Samaria  and  Idumea,  was 
.  thus  governed  by  Roman  procurators,  the  tetrarch- 
ates  of  Galilee  and  Peraea  under  Herod  Antipas 
and  Batanea  tinder  Philip  retained  a  semblance 
of  independence.  These  tetrarchates  became 
henceforth  so  thoroughly  separated  from  Judaea 
that  they  were  regarded  as  foreign  countries.  Be- 
cause of  the  hostility  of  the  Samaritans  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  between  Judaea  and  Galilee,  the  inter- 
course between  those  two  sections  was  rendered 
still  more  difficult.  Antipas  and  Philip  were  dis- 
tinguished by  nothing  else  than  by  their  passion 
for  building  and  by  their  subservience  to  Rome. 
Antipas  had  at  hrst  selected  Sepphoris  for  the  capi- 
tal  of  his  tetrarchate;  but,  though  his  revenues 
amounted  to  no  more  than  two  hundred  talents,  he 
erected  a  new  city  in  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Lake 
of  Genesaret  (Kinereth),  named  it  Tiberias  in 
honor  of  the  new  emperor,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there  (24-26  C.  E.).  Judaeans  who  were 
scrupulous  about  Levitical  purity  at  first  avoided 
the  new  city  because  human  bones,  probably  left 
from  some  battle,  were  uncovered  there,  and  ren- 
dered the  city  Levitically  unclean.  Antipas  could 
obtain  inhabitants  for  his  new  city  only  by  allur- 
ing promises  or  by  force;  scrupulous  Judaeans 
avoided  the  city  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Philip  whose  revenues  amounted  to  only  one  hun- 
dred talents,  also  built  two  cities :  One,  Caesarea 
Philippi,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  Caesarea 
on  the  Mediterranean,  was  erected  in  the  beautiful 
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region  at  the  head  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  The 
other,  northeast  of  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  which 
was  formerly  known  as  Bethsaida,  Philip  renamed 
Julias,  in  honor  of  Augustus'  daughter.  The 
family  of  Caesar  had  almost  as  many  monuments 
in  Judaea  as  it  did  in  Rome.  Philip  was  a  man  of 
quiet  character,  without  strong  passions,  and  gov- 
erned his  tetrarchate  thirty-seven  years  (4  B.  C. 
E.-33  C.  E.) ;  Antipas,  on  the  other  hand,  betrayed 
some  of  the  licentious  and  bloodthirsty  character- 
istics of  his  father. 

Gratus  was  succeeded  in  the  procuratorship  by 
Pontius  Pilate  who  received  an  historic  fame  be- 
cause of  an  event  that  occurred  in  the  course  of 
his  ten  years'  administration  (26-36  C.  E.)  and 
who  may  be  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  a  creature  of  the  malignant  Se- 
janus,  the  minister  who  held  the  emperor  and  the 
Senate  in  terror.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his 
administration,  Pilate  attempted  what  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  ventured  before;  to  outrage  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  to  accustom 
the  Judaeans  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  images  of 
the  emperors.  Hitherto  the  commanders  of  the 
Roman  troops  showed  that  much  regard  to  the  Ju- 
daean's  aversion  to  images  that  they  used  to  re- 
move them  from  the  standards  upon  entering 
Jerusalem.  Herod  and  his  sons  also  had  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  general  sensitiveness  on  this 
point.  E!ager  as  they  were  to  fawn  upon  Augustus 
or  Tiberius,  they  dared  not  imprint  the  heads  of 
the  emperors  upon  their  coins.  Pilate  knew  well 
of  this  Judaean  sensitiveness,  but  he  decided  to 
ridicule  it.  He  issued  secret  orders  to  bring  to 
Jerusalem  the  images  that  were  attached  to  the 
standards,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  city.  This  exhibition  of  human  images 
to  which  divine  honors  were  paid,  excited  a  deep 
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agitation  not  only  in  Jerusalem  but  througnout  all 
Judaea.  A  deputation  selected  by  the  people 
hastened  to  Caesarea  to  plead  with  the  procurator 
for  the  removal  of  the  images.  Even  the  few  sur- 
viving members  of  the  House  of  Herod  joined  in 
the  petition.  For  five  days  the  petitioners  besieged 
the  palace  of  the  procurator,  pleading  all  the  time. 
The  next  day  Pilate  threatened  to  order  his  legion 
to  cut  them  to  pieces  if  they  would  not  depart. 
But  finding  the  Judaeans  determined  to  die  for  their 
religious  convictions  and  fearing  that  Tiberius 
might  hold  him  accountable  for  the  consequences, 
Pilate  ordered  the  removal  of  the  images. 

On  another  occasion,  also,  he  created  an  agita- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  On  the 
pretext  of  conducting  a  conduit  into  Jerusalem 
from  a  spring  two  hundred  stadia  distant,  he  took 
possession  of  the  temple  treasury.  As  he  was  pres- 
ent in  Jerusalem  in  person,  the  crowds  beset  him 
on  all  sides  and  hurled  imprecations  upon  him.  Not 
daring  to  order  his  legions  to  attack  the  people 
openly,  he  had  many  of  his  soldiers  clad  in  Judaean 
garb,  mingle  among  the  crowds  and  fall  upon 
3iem.  Many  Judaeans  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  excitement  and  confusion. 
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THE  RISE  OF  CHRISTIANITY :  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  AND 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH 

(30-37  C.  E.) 

While  Judaea  was  still  trembling  under  the 
provocations  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate, 
there  occurred  an  event  which,  so  insignificant  in 
its  beginnings  as  hardly  to  excite  attention,  gradu- 
ally assumed  such  gigantic  proportions  on  account 
of  its  unique  nature  and  favorable  circumstances  as 
to  influence  the  entire  course  of  human  history. 
The  time  had  come,  at  last,  when  Israel  was  to  be- 
gin in  all  earnestness  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission 
of  becoming  the  teacher  of  the  nations;  when  the 
cardinal  truths  of  Judaism,  its  sublime  conception 
of  God,  and  its  ideals  of  holy  living  for  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  for  the  state  were  to  break  the 
bonds  of  exclusiveness  and  become  the  property 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  thereby  filling  the 
void  in  their  hearts  and  enriching  their  souls  with 
a  new  content.  But  because  Judaism,  under  its 
ancient  garb,  and  under  its  old  name,  was  not 
popular  among  the  heathens,  this  ancient  faith  had 
to  assume  new  names  and  new  forms  in  order  to 
be  able  to  find  an  entrance  among  the  degenerate 
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and  godless  pagans;  and  it  was  the  new  appari- 
tion during  the  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate 
that  was  destined  to  pave  the  way  for  a  larger  and 
more  earnest  participation  in  Judaism  on  the  part 
of  the  pagan  world.  However,  by  its  absorption 
of  foreign  elements  and  by  its  withdrawal  from  its 
origin,  this  new  movement  soon  placed  itself  in 
harsh  antithesis  to  the  Judaean  faith  which  gave 
it  birth.  Judaism,  the  mother,  had  little  cause  to 
rejoice  in  her  daughter,  because  the  latter  soon 
turned  harshly  away  from  her,  and  struck  out  upon 
paths  in  whidi  her  mother  could  not  possibly  fol- 
low. This  new  apparition,  this  ancient  religion  in 
new  garb,  or  rather  this  Essenism  with  an  admix- 
ture of  foreign  elements,  was  Christianity  whose 
rise  and  early  progress  fell  within  this  period  of 
Judaean  history. 

Christianity  owes  its  origin  to  the  longing  for 
the  coming  of  a  Redeemer,  the  Messiah  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  which  dominated  the  higher  classes 
of  the  Judaean  nation  at  that  time.  The  sufferings 
heaped  upon  Judaea  day  by  day,  the  ruthlessness 
of  tiie  Roman  oppression,  and  the  degradation  of 
the  high-priesthood  intensified  that  longing  to  such 
a  height  of  expectancy  that  anyone  claiming  the 
Messiahship  who  rose  above  his  fellows  either  by 
his  external  appearance  or  by  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious attitude,  could  easily  find  credulous  adher- 
ents. The  choicer  spirits  were  anyway  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  entire  course  of  political  events 
since  the  Babylonian  exile  as  a  mere  period  of 
transition,  as  a  mere  preparation  for  the  time  when 
the  prophet  Elijah  was  to  appear  again  to  recon- 
cile the  hearts  of  the  parents  with  the  hearts  of  the 
children,  and  to  restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob.  The 
Messianic  era,  which  was  expected  with  such  posi- 
tiveness,  was  to  bring  about  an  entirely  new  order 
of  things,  was  to  create,  as  it  were,  "a  new  heaven 
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and  a  new  earth."  Upon  the  coming  of  EHjah,  who 
was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  the  dead 
were  to  rise  into  life  again,  and  a  future  world 
was  to  unfold  itself. 

As  a  result  of  this  intense  longing  for  the  Mes- 
siah, there  appeared,  within  the  short  space  of 
thirty  years,  a  number  of  enthusiasts,  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  freeing  their  nation  from  the  Roman 
,  yoke,  who  posed  as  prophets  or  even  as  Messiahs, 
and  who  found  adherents  ready  to  follow  their 
standards  even  unto  death.  But  easy  as  it  was  to 
find  individual  Messianic  followers,  it  was  difficult 
for  anyone  to  gain  the  'Messianic  recognition  of 
the  entire  nation.  The  absorption  in  the  sacred 
books  disseminated  the  Messianic  belief  so  widely, 
and  the  people  were  split  up  into  so  many  parties, 
each  having  a  different  conception  of  the  Redeemer 
to  come,  that  no  individual  claiming  the  Messiah- 
ship  could  possibly  satisfy  the  entire  nation.  The 
republican  Zealots,  the  followers  of  Judas  the  Gali- 
lean, expected  first  of  all  that  the  Messiah  would 
put  an  end  to  Roman  rule,  and  would  restore  the 
golden  age  of  David's  reign.  The  Shammaites  ex- 
pected, in  addition,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a 
man  of  the  strictest  religiosity  and  of  the  highest 
moral  purity.  The  Hillelites,  less  political  and  less 
fanatical,  conceived  the  Messiah  as  a  prince  of 
peace  who  would  put  an  end  to  all  internal  and  ex- 
ternal friction.  But  all  agreed  that  the  Messiah 
must  be  a  descendant  of  David ;  and  the  term  "Son 
of  David"  became  in  the  course  of  time  synonymous 
with  the  Messiah.  It  was  the  general  belief  that 
the  Messianic  fulfilment  would  be  indicated  also 
by  the  return  home  of  all  tribes  of  Israel,  who  were 
scattered  in  all  countries,  richly  laden  with  gifts 
as  an  atonement  for  the  tribulations  of  the  past. 
Even  educated  men  who  had  imbibed  the  Greek 
spirit  embellished  the  future  period  of  glory  with 
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miracles;  the  scattered  and  exiled  descendants  of 
Israel  were  to  be  carried  home  from  the  Greek  and 
barbaric  countries  by  a  superhuman  apparition, 
visible  only  to  the  very  devout. 

The  Essenes,  whose  entire  ascetic  life  was  di- 
rected towards  making  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a 
reality,  particularly  idealized  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messianic  era.  A  Messiah  who  would  gain  the  ad- 
herence of  the  Essenes  would  have  to  renounce  the 
world  and  its  vanity,  possess  power  over  demons, 
and  bring  about  a  condition  of  communion  in  prop- 
erty, with  poverty  as  the  crowning  virtue.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  from  the  midst  of  the  Essenes  that 
the  first  call  was  sounded  at  this  time  announcing 
that  the  Messiah  was  soon  to  appear,  that  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand."  Little  did  he 
who  first  raised  his  feeble  voice  in  the  wilderness 
think  that  his  words  would  reecho  far  and  wide 
over  land  and  sea,  and  would  gather  the  nations  of 
the  earth  around  the  banner  of  the  Messiah.  His 
object  in  announcing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
solely  to  reclaim  the  sinners  among  the  Judaeans, 
and  to  lead  them  to  repentance. 

The  Essene  who  issued  this  call  was  John 
(Johanan)  the  Baptist  (i.  e.,  the  Essene  who  puri- 
fied himself  by  daily  ablutions  in  spring-water). 
His  manner  of  life  was  altogether  Essenian.  He 
lived  on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  and  wore  the  garb 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  a  cloak  of  camel's  hair  and 
a  leather  girdle.  John  seems  to  have  been  animated 
by  the  conviction  that  the  Messianic  era  was  bound 
to  come  if  the  entire  nation  were  to  bathe  in  the 
Jordan  amidst  its  confession  of  sin;  that  is,  if  the 
entire  nation  were  to  adopt  the  Essenian  mode  of 
life.  He  therefore  invited  the  people  to  be  baptized 
in  the  Jordan,  to  confess  and  abandon  their  sins, 
and  thus  be  prepared  for  the  speedy  approach  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.    (29?  C.  E.). 
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John,  together  with  other  Essenes,  possibly  had 
his  permanent  abode  in  the  wilderness  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  order  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  im- 
part the  deeper  moral  significance  of  baptism  to 
those  who  were  prepared  to  repent  of  their  sins. 
Certain  it  is  that  baptism  was  connected  with  ad- 
mittance into  the  Essenian  order.  There  must  have 
been  not  a  few  deeper,  enthusiastic  natures  who, 
wearied  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  present,  were 
ready  to  follow  the  Essenian  baptist.  Who  was 
there  who  would  not  contribute  to  the  great  work 
of  the  redemption  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  if  that  could  be  achieved  by  some- 
thing that  was  within  the  domain  of  tradition  and 
custom?  What  mora!  effect,  if  any,  the  baptism 
in  the  Jordan  had  upon  the  multitude  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell.  On  the  whole,  the  people  of  Judaea, 
and  particularly  the  middle  class  inhabitants  of 
the  cities,  did  not  at  all  stand  in  need  of  such  a 
spasmodic  agitation  to  lead  them  to  moral  improve- 
ment; they  were  by  no  means  so  wicked  and  de- 
generate, and  the  means  provided  by  their  religious 
ceremonies  were  adequate  to  keep  them  in  the  path 
of  goodness.  John's  call  to  repentance  might  have 
had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  uppermost  and  the 
lowest  stratsi  of  the  people ;  upon  the  rich  and  the 
aristocratic,  corrupted  by  the  Romans,  and  upon 
the  villagers  who  had  become  demoralized  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  conflicts.  The  aristocrats, 
however,  scorned  the  enthusiasts  who  sought  to 
bring  about  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  era  by 
means  of  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  and  the  sons  of 
the  soil  had  become  too  stupefied  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  his  call  to  repentance. 

John's  call  was  too  harmless,  and  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  customary  conceptions  too  little  to  ex- 
cite any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  dominant 
Pharisaic  party.    The  disciples  who  followed  John 
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and  accepted  their  master's  manner  of  life  observed 
the  Law  in  all  its  minutiae,  even  surpassing^  the 
Pharisees  in  severity.  Though  the  Pharisees, 
which  at  that  time  meant  the  Hillelites  and  the 
Shammaites,  did  not  much  approve  of  the  fanati- 
cism and  the  excesses  of  the  Essenes  there  was  no 
conflict  between  them.  The  Herodians,  however, 
were  suspicious  of  any  man  who  attracted  crowds 
to  himself  and  who  might  carry  them  away  to  any 
enterprise  by  means  of  catchwords  that  touched 
their  hearts  most  deeply.  Herod  Antipas,  in  whose 
territory  John  was  carrying  on  his  activity,  is  said 
to  have  ordered  his  arrest  and  incarceration. 
Whether  he  remained  in  prison  a  considerable  time 
and  still  lived  to  see  one  of  his  disciples  honored  as 
the  Messiah,  as  it  was  told  later,  is  rather  doubtful 
owing  to  the  unreliability  of  the  sources.  It  is  cer- 
tain, though,  that  Antipas  had  him  beheaded.  The 
story  of  Herodias  and  her  younger  daughter  who 
handed  her  mother  the  bloody  head  of  the  Baptist 
on  a  platter  can  hardly  be  an  historical  fact.  After 
the  arrest  of  the  Baptist  several  of  his  disciples 
continued  his  work ;  but  none  of  these  was  so  tre- 
mendously successful  as  Jesus  of  Galilee.  The  dis- 
ciple soon  became  greater  than  his  master. 

Jesus  (Jeshu,  shortened  from  Joshua,  bom  about 
4  B.  C.  E.)  of  Nazareth,  a  small  town  in  northern 
Galilee  south  of  Sepphoris,  was  the  first  bom  son 
of  an  otherwise  unknown  carpenter  Joseph  and  his 
wife  Miriam,  or  Mary,  who  had  borne  him  four 
other  sons,  Jacob,  Jose,  Simon  and  Judah,  and  sev- 
eral daughters.  Whether  Joseph  or  Mary  was  of 
Davidic  descent  is  historically  unproved  and  un- 
provable. Of  Jesus'  youth  also  not  a  single  inci- 
dent has  become  known.  The  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge can  be  judged  in  a  measure  only  from  the 
educational  conditions  that  prevailed  in  his  native 
province.    Galilee,  remote  from  the  temple  and  the 
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capital,  was  far  behind  Judaea  in  matters  of  knowl- 
edge in  general  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Law 
in  particular.  The  vivid  interchange  of  religious 
thoughts,  and  the  legal  discussions  which  made  the 
Law  and  the  sacred  writings  the  common  property 
of  all  who  visited  the  temple,  were  lacking  in  Gali- 
lee. The  country  which  was  later  to  boast  of  the 
great  academies  of  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias  pos- 
sessed but  few  institutions  of  learning  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Galileans  were  strict  and  tenacious  in  their  usages 
and  customs,  and  they  did  not  permit  themselves 
even  what  was  regarded  as  permissible  in  Judaea. 
They  had  the  reputation  of  being  irascible  and  ob- 
stinate. From  the  heathen  neighborhood  of  the 
Syrians  they  learned  many  superstitions.  There 
were  in  Galilee  many  persons  possessed  of  evil 
spirits,  because  Galilean  narrowness  ascribed  the 
various  diseases  to  the  influence  of  demons.  Be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  Syria,  the  Galilean  dia- 
lect became  corrupted  and  mixed  with  Aramean 
elements.  The  Galileans  were  unable  to  pronounce 
the  Hebrew  in  its  purity,  and  so  exchanged  and 
obliterated  the  guttural  sounds  that  they  often  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  the  Judaeans 
who  were  sticklers  after  correct  pronunciation.  A 
Galilean  was  recognized  the  moment  he  uttered  his 
first  words;  and  because  their  careless  pronunci- 
ations excited  laughter,  Galileans  were  not  read- 
ily permitted  to  lead  in  public  prayer  in  the  syna- 
gogs.  Nazareth,  the  birth  place  of  Jesus,  pre- 
sented nothing  unusual.  It  was  an  ordinary  little 
mountain  town,  and  by  no  means  more  fertile  than 
the  other  parts  of  Galilee.  It  could  stand  no  com- 
parison at  all  with  Shechem  which  had  an  abun- 
dance of  springs. 

Because  of  his  Galilean  descent,  Jesus  could  not 
possibly  have  acquired  a  great  mastery  of  the  law, 
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such  as  would  gain  him  recognition  in  Judaea 
where  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  of  Hillel  had 
made  it  familiar  to  all.  The  limited  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  careless,  half-Aramaic  speech 
marked  him  as  a  Galilean.  But  what  he  lacked  in 
knowledge  was  compensated  by  greatness  of  soul. 
He  must  have  been  distinguished  by  a  profound 
earnestness  and  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  His 
gentleness  and  humility  remind  one  of  Hillel  whom 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  as  his  particular  model, 
and  whose  golden  rule:  "What  is  disagreeable  unto 
thee,  do  not  unto  thy  neighbor,"  he  made  the  basis 
of  his  teachings.  Like  Hillel  he  regarded  peace- 
ableness  and  conciliatoriness  as  the  highest  virtues. 
His  entire  being  was  filled  with  that  higher  re- 
ligiousness which  does  not  limit  one's  services  to 
God  merely  to  the  fixed  hour  of  prayer,  and  was 
inspired  with  that  love  for  one's  fellow  men  which 
Judaism  taught  even  towards  the  enemy.  In  the 
passive  virtues  he  may  have  reached  the  ideal  which 
Pharisaic  Judaism  itself  held  up:  "Count  thyself 
among  the  oppressed,  and  not  the  oppressors;  lis- 
ten to  insults  and  return  them  not;  do  everything 
out  of  love  to  God,  and  rejoice  in  thy  suffering." 
Jesus  may  also  have  possessed  a  sympathetic, 
heart-winning  nature  which  lent  to  his  words  a 
peculiar  impressiveness.  All  his  natural  inclina- 
tions must  have  attracted  Jesus  to  the  Essenes,  who 
led  a  contemplative  life  and  were  removed  from 
the  World  and  its  vanities.  When  therefore  John 
the  Baptist  or,  more  correctly,  the  Essene,  called 
upon  the  people  to  baptize  in  the  Jordan,  to  re- 
pent, and  to  bring  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Jesus  came  to  him  and  was  baptized  by  him.  Even 
though  he  was  not  formally  admitted  into  the  Es- 
senian  Order,  he  must  nevertheless  have  acquired 
the  Essenian  principles.  From  the  sayings  ascribed 
to  him,  it  is  evident  that,  like  the  Essenes,  Jesus 
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despised  riches  and  regarded  voluntary  poverty  as 
a  great  virtue:  "Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Luke  6:  20).  "It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Mat.  19:  24).  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon"  (lb.  6:  24).  Jesus  shared  with  the  Es- 
senes  their  aversion  to  marriage:  "It  is  not  good 
to  marry!"  (Mat.  19;  10).  He  praised  those  who 
emasculated  themselves  for  the  sake  of  heaven, 
(lb.  19:  12).  He  not  only  sanctioned  the  com- 
mimity  of  property,  an  Essenian  peculiarity,  but 
even  recommended  it.  Like  the  Essenes,  also,  he 
impressed  upon  his  disciples  the  aversion  to  all 
oaUis:  "Swear  not,  either  by  heaven  ...  or 
by  earth  .  .  .  or  by  thy  head,  but  let  your 
communication  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay"  (Mat.  5: 
34-7).  Miraculous  cures  which  were  ascribed  to 
him,  particularly  the  casting  out  of  devils  from 
the  possessed  by  means  of  charms,  were  a  practice 
peculiar  to  the  Essenes. 

When  John  was  arrested  by  order  of  Herod 
Antipas,  as  a  dangerous  political  character,  Jesus 
intended  simply  to  continue  the  work  of  his  mas- 
ter. Like  him,  he  announced:  "Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand"  (Mat.  4:  17),  un- 
conscious, perhaps,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  is,  in  the  approaching  Messianic  era,  he  him- 
self was  to  be  the  chief  figure.  But  Jesus  may  have 
realized  that  if  his  call  was  not  to  be  a  mere  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  like  that  of  the  Baptist 
but  was  to  make  an  impression,  he  must  address 
himself  not  to  the  Judaean  people  in  general  but  to 
a  definite  class.  The  Judaean  middle  class,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  larger  and  the  smaller  towns,  were 
mostly  imbued  with  religious  devotion  and  with 
a  moderate  morality,  so  Uiat  the  call  to  repentance 
and  to  the  relinquishment  of  sin  had  no  meaning 
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to  them  at  all.  The  statement  attributed  to  the 
young  man  who  inquired  of  Jesus  what  he  must  do 
in  order  to  gain  eternal  li  f  e :  "From  youth  I  have  ob- 
served the  commandments  of  God,  have  not  mur- 
dered, have  not  stolen,  have  not  committed  adul- 
tery, have  borne  no  false  testimony,  have  honored 
my  father  and  my  mother,  and  have  loved  my 
neighbor  as  myself"  (lb.  19:  16-20)  may  well 
serve  as  the  general  attitude  of  the  Judaean 
middle  class  at  that  time.  The  disciples  of 
Shammai  and  of  Hillel  and  the  followers  of 
Judas  the  Galilean,  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
the  Herodians  and  the  Romans,  were  not  morally 
sick,  and  needed  no  physician.  Jesus  did  not  at 
all  desire,  and  justly  so,  to  seek  to  reform  them. 
But  Jesus  cared  just  as  little  to  appear  as  the  re- 
former of  the  rich  and  the  influential,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Herodians.  These  men 
would  have  laughted  to  scorn  the  unscholarly  mor- 
alist and  preacher  had  he  reproached  them  for  their 
haughtiness  and  characterlessness.  With  proper 
tact  therefore  Jesus  turned  only  to  those  who  had 
been  excluded  from  Judaean  society.  There  were 
those  in  Judaea  who  had  never  heard  of  the  sav- 
ing truths  of  Judaism,  and  who  had  no  concep- 
tion of  its  Law,  of  its  ancient  glorious  past,  and 
of  its  future.  There  were  violators  of  the  relig- 
ious laws,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  that  day,  sin- 
ners, who  were  expelled  from  society  because  of 
their  religious  transgressions,  and  who  either  did 
not  seek  or  could  not  obtain  readmittance.  There 
were  tax  farmers  and  publicans  who  were  avoided 
by  the  patriots  because  of  the  service  they  ren- 
dered the  Romans,  and  who  turned  their  backs 
upon  Judaism  and  led  a  morally  vicious  life,  reck- 
less of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  For  this  class 
Sinai  never  flamed,  the  prophets  never  spoke  in 
words  of  fire.    The  teachers  of  the  Law,  occupied 
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in  developing  rather  than  in  teaching  it,  absorbed 
more  in  its  own  intrinsic  development  than  in  its  in- 
struction, did  not  make  the  Law  and  the  prophets 
accessible  to  that  class,  but  rather  repelled  it  by  their 
excessive  piety.  It  was  to  this  class  that  Jesus  de- 
sired to  devote  himself  in  order  to  lift  it  out  of  its 
stupidity,  ignorance  and  irreligiousness.  He 
wished  "to  save  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of 
Israel."  (Mat.  lo:  6.)  "They  that  be  whole," 
that  is  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Law,  he 
acknowledged  frankly,  "need  no  physician,  only 
the  sick  need  one  so  that  not  the  least  among  them 
may  be  lost."    (lb.  9:  12.) 

Full  of  this  mission,  to  reclaim  and  to  prepare 
for  the  approaching  Messianic  era  the  ignorant, 
the  irreligious,  the  sinners,  the  publicans,  and  the 
prostitutes,  Jesus  made  his  first  public  appearance 
in  his  native  town  of  Nazareth.  But  here  where 
he  was  known  from  infancy  he  was  received  with 
malicious  contempt.  When  he  spoke  to  the  people 
of  repentance  on  a  Sabbath,  his  auditors  asked 
one  another:  "Is  not  this  the  son  of  the  carpenter 
Joseph  ?  Are  not  his  mother  and  relatives  among 
us?"  (Mat.  13:  55).  He  was  taunted  with  the 
words:  "Physician,  heal  thyself  first."  (Luke  4: 
23. )  This  hostile  reception  in  his  native  city  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb:  "A  prophet  is  without  honor 
in  his  own  city."  (Mat.  13:  57.)  He  left  Naza- 
reth never  to  return  there. 

Jesus  met  with  better  success  in  Capernaum,  a 
city  on  the. western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberius. 
This  city  offered  a  larger  field  for  his  activities 
because,  more  populous  and  luxurious  than  Naza- 
reth, it  contained  a  greater  number  of  men  who 
were  given  to  sin  and  vice,  and  presented  a  more 
striking  contrast  between  wealth  and  poverty. 
His  teachings,  fervent,  earnest,  sincere,  met  here 
with  a  more  favorable  reception,  and  he  foimd 
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disciples  among  the  lower  class  who  joined  him 
and  "followed  him."  Among  the  first  adherents 
he  gained  in  Capernaum  was  Simon,  surnamed 
Cephas,  or  Peter,  and  his  brother  Andrew,  sons 
of  Jonas,  both  fishermen;  and  Jacob  (James)  and 
John,  the  two  sons  of  a  certain  Zebedee.  A  rich 
publican  whom  the  sources  name  both  Matthew 
and  Levi  also  followed  him,  and  Jesus  often  tar- 
ried in  his  house  and  associated  there  with  people 
of  the  lowest  class.  Women  of  doubtful  character 
also  belonged  to  his  following;  one  of  them  who 
has  become  most  famous  was  Mary  Magdalene 
(from  the  city  of  Magdala,  near  Tiberias)  from 
whom  seven  devils  which  in  the  phraseology  of 
that  day  meant  seven  vices,  had  to  be  exorcised. 
Jesus  turned  these  abandoned  women  into  contrite 
penitents.  It  was  certainly  unheard  of  at  that 
time  that  a  Judaean  teacher  should  associate  with 
women,  and  particularly  with  those  of  such 
reputation. 

However,  Jesus,  by  word  and  by  example,  suc- 
ceeded in  uplifting  these  sinners  and  publicans, 
these  abandoned  and  immoral  creatures,  in  filling 
their  hearts  with  love  for  God  that  they  might  be- 
come "worthy  children  of  their  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,"  in  refining  their  souls  by  fervor  and  holi- 
ness, and  in  reforming  the  course  of  their  lives  by 
the  prospect  of  "entering  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  This  was  the  greatest  miracle  that  Jesus 
performed.  Above  all,  he  taught  his  disciples,  both 
men  and  women,  the  passive  virtues  of  the  Es- 
senes;  self-abnegation,  humility,  contempt  for  pos- 
sessions, tolerance  and  peaceableness.  He  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  carry  neither  gold,  silver, 
nor  copper  coins  in  their  purses,  not  to  possess  two 
garments,  and  not  to  wear  shoes  on  their  feet. 
(Matt.  lO:  4-10.)  He  held  children  up  as  a  model 
for  them,  that  they,  also,  might  strive  to  become 
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as  innocent  of  sin  as  children,  and  to  be  spiritually 
regenerated  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  membership 
in  the  approaching  Messianic  kingdom.  The  com- 
mandment to  love  one's  neighbor  and  to  be  tolerant 
he  brought  to  the  point  of  unseliishness :  "Unto 
him  that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  also 
the  other;  and  him  that  taketh  away  thy  cloak, 
forbid  not  to  take  away  thy  coat,  also."  (Luke  6: 
29.)  He  taught  the  poor  not  to  worry  about  food, 
drink  and  raiment,  pointing  to  the  birds  of  heaven 
and  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  that  are  nourished  and 
clothed  without  any  care  on  their  part.  The  rich 
he  tau0xt  the  proper  manner  of  giving  alms  that 
"the  left  hand  know  not  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing."  (Mat.  6:  3.)  He  instructed  his  disciples 
how  to  pray  quietly  in  their  closets,  and  provided 
them  with  a  short  formula  for  prayer  (the  Lord's 
prayer),  which  had  possibly  been  already  in  use 
among  Essenes. 

Jesus  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  under- 
mine existing  Judaism,  he  never  thought  of  re- 
forming the  Judaean  teachings,  and  least  of  all, 
of  creating  something  new.  His  sole  aim  was  to 
reclaim  the  sinners  to  righteousness  and  holiness 
in  order  to  make  them  worthy  of  the  Messianic  era. 
The  unity  of  God  he  asserted  emphatically  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  change  in  the  remotest  degree  the 
conception  of  God  held  by  Judaism.  When  a 
learned  man  once  asked  him  what  the  essence  of 
Judaism  was,  Jesus  replied:  "Hear,  O  Israel,  our 
God  is  one  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.  These  are  the  chief  command- 
ments." (Mark  12:  28-34.)  Those  of  his  dis- 
ciples who  remained  faithful  to  Judaism  trans- 
mitted his  statement:  "I  am  not  come  to  subtract 
from  the  Law  or  to  add  aught  to  it."  "It  is  easier 
for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  than  one  tittle  of  the 
law  to  fail."    (Luke  16:  17.)     He  took  no  excep- 
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tion  to  the  sacrificial  cult ;  he  only  demanded,  as  the 
Pharisees  also  taught,  that  reconciliation  with  man 
must  precede  atonement  with  God.  Even  fasting  he 
did  not  reject  altogether;  he  insisted  that  it  should 
be  practised  without  ostentation  and  without  an 
assumption  of  holiness.  In  his  garments  he  wore 
the  fringes  prescribed  by  the  Pentateuch.  He  was 
so  thoroughly  a  product  of  Judaism  that  he  even 
shared  in  its  then  narrow  attitude  of  contempt 
towards  the  pagan  world.  He  wanted  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  heathen;  "One  should  not 
cast  holy  things  before  dogs,  or  pearls  before 
swine,  that  they  might  not  trample  them  under  foot 
and  destroy  them."    (Mat.  7:  6.) 

Jesus'  merit  consisted  in  this — and  it  is  not  to 
be  estimated  slightly — that,  like  Hillel,  he  made 
the  ordinances  of  Judaism  a  matter  of  heart  and  of 
feeling,  that  he  strongly  emphasized  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Israelites  and  their  God  as  that 
between  children  and  their  father,  that  he  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  brotherhood  of  man,  that  he 
placed  the  moral  law  in  the  foreground,  and  that, 
finally,  he  made  this  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God 
and  of  holiness  accessible  to  demoralized  creatures. 
However,  by  mere  teaching  alone  Jesus  could 
hardly  have  succeeded  in  gaining  such  a  devoted 
following  and  in  meeting  with  such  success  in  his 
activities,  had  there  not  been  something  about  him 
that  moved  the  souls  of  men  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree. His  outward  appearance,  his  enthusiastic 
nature,  and  his  forceful  method  of  teaching  may 
have  made  a  powerful  impression.  Still,  in  order 
to  awaken  an  enduring  enthusiasm  in  ^e  hearts 
of  stolid  men  who  are  usually  indifferent  to  ideals, 
and  in  order  to  gain  their  implicit  faith,  some  un- 
usual incidents  were  necessary,  incidents  that 
would  captivate  the  imagination  of  the  masses.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Christian  sources  teem  with 
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Stories  about  his  miraculous  powers;  and  miracu- 
lous healing,  especially  the  exorcising  of  evil 
spirits,  became  so  essential  a  part  of  the  activities 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  that  his  followers  laid  more  em- 
phasis upon  the  possession  of  this  power  than  upon 
an  exceptional  holiness  of  life.  The  multitude  ad- 
mired Jesus'  power  over  the  demons  and  over  Satan 
more  than  his  moral  greatness.  Only  then  did  he 
appear  an  extraordinary  being  to  persons  of  a  low 
state  of  culture  when  he  cured  the  possessed,  once 
or  several  times,  possibly  by  means  of  psychic 
influences. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  at  Capernaum  where 
he  first  found  a  circle  of  disciples,  Jesus  travelled 
through  the  cities  of  Galilee,  tarried  a  little  longer 
in  Bethsaida  (Julias),  the  second  Galilean  city  of 
importance,  in  Magdala  and  in  Chorazin,  and 
gained  new  adherents.  But  his  appearance  in 
Bethsaida  and  in  Chorazin  must  have  made  but  a 
slight  impression,  since  he  is  made  to  curse  these 
cities  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  because  of  their 
lack  of  faith  in  him.  His  faithful  disciples,  how- 
ever, both  men  and  women,  followed  him  every- 
where and  did  as  he  bid  them  do.  As  they  out- 
grew their  former  inmioral  and  impious  lives,  they 
renounced  their  property  in  order  to  lead  a  com- 
munistic existence.  The  fellowship  in  food  and 
drink  was  the  outward  bond  that  united  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  The  contributions  of  the  rich 
publicans  relieved  his  poor  followers  also  from  the 
cares  of  sustenance,  and  this  attached  them  to 
Jesus  still  more  strongly.  Jesus  selected  as  his  spe- 
cial intimates  those  of  his  followers  who  seemed 
capable  of  rendering  greater  services  to  him  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  aim  by  virtue  of  their  greater 
capacity  or  firmer  character. 

This  aim,  the  pivot  of  all  his  thoughts,  hitherto 
locked  as  a  secret  in  his  heart,  Jesus  disclosed  one 
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day  to  the  innermost  circle  of  his  disciples.  He  led 
them  to  a  secluded  region  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon,  not  far  from  Caesarea  Philippi,  the  capi- 
tal of  Philip's  tetrarchate,  where  the  Jordan  bub- 
bles forth  from  the  mighty  rocks.  In  tins  secluded 
spot  he  was  to  disclose  to  them  his  most  secret 
thoughts.  But  he  managed  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  his  disciples  forced  this  secret 
out  of  him,  as  it  were.  He  asked  them  whom  hid 
followers  took  him  to  be.  Some  said  that  he  was 
the  expected  Elijah,  the  immediate  precursor  of 
the  Messiah ;  others  that  he  was  the  prophet  prom- 
ised by  Moses.  Thereupon  Jesus  turned  to  his  most 
intimate  disciples :  "Whom  do  you  take  me  to  be  ?" 
Simon  Peter  replied:  "Thou  art  the  Messiah!" 
(Christ.)  Jesus  complimented  Peter's  penetration, 
acknowledged  his  own  Messiahship,  but  commanded 
his  disciples  not  to  betray  it,  and  not  even  to  speak 
of  it  for  the  present.  This  was  the  dim,  mysterious 
hour  of  the  birth  of  Christianity.  To  the  timid 
suggestion  made  to  him  later  on  by  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  his  most  intimate  disciples,  that  the  Mes- 
siah must  of  necessity  be  preceded  by  Elijah  as  his 
precursor,  Jesus  intimated  that  Elijah  had  already 
appeared  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist  without 
being  recognized. 

Jesus  never  called  himself  the  Messiah,  but  sub- 
stituted for  it  other  expressions  which  were  un- 
doubtedly current  among  the  Essenes:  He  styled 
himself  Son  of  Man,  in  allusion  to  the  verse  in 
Daniel  (7:  13)  :  "Behold,  one  like  the  son  of  man 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the 
ancient  of  days."  This  verse  which,  in  its  context, 
designates  the  people  of  Israel  as  the  Messiah  na- 
tion was,  contrary  to  its  meaning,  made  to  refer  to 
a  Messianic  personality.  Jesus  also  used  another 
designation  for  his  Messiahship,  the  fateful  phrase 
"Son  of  God,"  likewise  presumably  an  allusion  to 
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Psalms  2:7:  "God  said  unto  me ;  'Thou  art  my  son, 
this  day  have  I  given  birth  unto  thee.'  "  Did  Jesus 
use  this  expression  as  a  symbol  for  the  Messiah 
or  in  its  hteral  sense?  Jesus  did  not  make  himself 
explicit  on  that  point,  not  even  later  when  he  was 
placed  on  trial  on  account  of  this  very  phrase.  His 
disciples  themselves  could  not  later  on  agree  on 
the  meaning  of  this  expression;  and  its  varying 
interpretations  created  a  split  among  them.  A  new 
apotheosis  developed  out  of  this  phrase. 

When  Jesus  declared  himself  as  the  Messiah  to 
his  disciples,  admonishing  to  silence  at  the  same 
time,  he  promised  them  that,  while  the  time  was 
not  yet  ripe,  the  time  will  come  when  "what  I 
tell  you  in  the  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  the  light ; 
and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  speak  ye  upon 
the  house  tops"  (Mat.  10:  7),  However,  both 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  were  disappointed  in  their 
expectations.  As  soon  as  it  became  generally 
known — the  disciples  probably  did  not  keep  their 
secret — that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  merely  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but 
that  he  was  the  expected  Messiah  himself,  public 
opinion  turned  against  him.  He;  was  expected  to 
give  signs  and  proofs  of  his  Messiahship  which  he 
could  not  give,  and  he  avoided  questions.  Many  of 
his  followers  are  said  to  have  become  offended  at 
him,  deserted  him,  and  no  longer  "walked  in  his 
ways." 

If  Jesus  wished  to  redeem  the  faith  his  disciples 
had  in  him,  he  had  to  do  something  in  order  either 
to  crown  his  work  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  They 
expected  of  him,  first  of  all,  to  make  his  appear- 
ance as  the  Messiah  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  presence 
of  the  entire  nation.  His  own  brothers  are  said  to 
have  urged  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem  in  order  that  his 
disciples  might  finally  see  his  deeds:  "For  there  is 
no  man  that  doeth  anything'  in  secret  and  he  him- 
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self  seeketh  to  be  known  openly:  if  thou  do  these 
things  show  thyself  to  the  world."  (John  7:  4.) 
Thus  Jesus  had  finally  to  decide  to  enter  upon  Uie 
painful  road.  Moreover,  he  was  not  safe  in  Gali- 
lee; he  seems  to  have  been  persecuted  by  Herod 
Antipas'  minions  and  to  have  fled  from  place  to 
place.  In  this  period  of  distress,  Jesus  replied  to 
a  man  who  wished  to  join  him:  "The  foxes  have 
their  holes,  the  birds  their  nest,  but  the  son  of  man 
has  no  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head."  (Mat.  8: 
20.)  When  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  way  of  Jericho,  he  did  not  seek  lodging  in 
the  center  of  the  capital,  but  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  wall  in  the  village  of 
Bethany,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  lepers 
then  lived  who  had  to  avoid  the  Holy  City.  In  the 
house  of  such  a  leper,  Simon,  he  found  shelter. 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha,  the 
other  followers  he  found  in  Bethany,  also  belonged 
to  the  lower  classes.  Legend  casts  a  halo  of  glory 
about  Jesus'  entrance  in  Jerusalem  and  his  appear- 
ance in  the  temple,  which  contains  but  little  his- 
toric fact.  He  is  said  to  have  been  led  into  Jerusa- 
lem in  triumph,  amidst  the  hosannas  of  the  people. 
However,  these  very  people,  a  few  days  after,  are 
supposed  to  have  demanded  his  death.  Both  of 
these  reports  were  fabricated,  the  former  in  order 
to  attest  to  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  latter,  in  order  to 
lay  the  blame  of  the  crime  of  his  execution  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  entire  people  of  Israel.  There 
is  just  as  little  historic  fact  in  the  incident  that 
Jesus  appeared  in  the  temple  in  a  violent  mood, 
overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money  changers,  and 
drove  the  sellers  of  doves  from  the  temple. 

On  the  whole,  just  the  most  important  chapter 
of  Jesus'  Ufe;  the  attitude  which  he  assumed  in 
Jerusalem  towards  the  people,  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
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die  parties,  whether  he  announced  himself  pub- 
Hcly  as  the  Messiah,  and  how  this  declaration  was 
received  is  presented  in  the  sources  in  such  irides- 
cent colors  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
historic  kernel  from  its  legendary  embellishments. 
There  may  surely  have  been  prejudice  against  him 
in  the  capital.  The  educated  people  did  not  at  all 
expect  the  Messianic  work  of  redemption  from  an 
unscholarly  Galilean.  The  coming  of  a  Messiah 
from  Galilee  was  altogether  opposed  to  the  expecta- 
tions held  for  centuries  that  the  Messiah  would 
come  from  Bethlehem  and  from  the  family  of 
David.  The  proverb  "what  good  can  come  from 
Nazareth"  may  have  originated  at  that  time.  The 
pious  were  generally  scandalized  at  Jesus  because 
he  consorted  with  sinners,  publicans,  and  question- 
able women,  and  ate  and  drank  with  them.  Even 
the  disciples  of  John,  that  is,  the  Essenes,  seem  to 
have  taken  exception  to  his  violation  of  their  rules. 
All  these  striking  peculiarities  which  did  not  har- 
monize with  the  preconceived  notion  of  the  Mes- 
siah made  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  the  scholars, 
cold  and  indifferent  to  him;  and  he  very  likely  did 
not  meet  with  a  friendly  reception  in  Jerusalem. 
However,  all  these  grievances  against  him  could 
as  yet  form  no  basis  for  persecution  against  him, 
and  no  harm  could  befall  him  on  their  account.  The 
free  expression  of  opinion  had  become  so  habitual 
as  a  result  of  the  frequent  debates  in  the  schools 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai  that  one  would  not  easily 
be  persecuted  for  a  deviating  religioius  view,  un- 
less he  violated  a  generally  recognized  religious 
law,  or  offended  against  the  conception  of  God 
held  by  Judaism,  and  it  was  on  this  very  point  that 
Jesus  exposed  himself  to  attack.  The  rumor  was 
current  that  he  had  designated  himself  "Son  of 
God,"  a  phrase  which,  if  understood  literally,  cut 
too  deeply  into  the  religious  convictions  of  the  na- 
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tion  to  be  ignored  by  its  representatives.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  really 
posed  as  such  and  what  meaning  he  had  attached  to 
this  phrase,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  was 
familiar  with  the  secret  of  his  inner  circle  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  tribunal  that  was  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  him.  Such  testimony  was  obtainwl 
from  a  traitor  among  his  disciples.  Judas  Iscariot, 
who,  it  is  told,  impelled  by  greed,  delivered  over  to 
the  judges  the  man  whom  he  had  honored  as  the 
Messiah. 

As  soon  as  Jesus  was  seized  by  the  authorities, 
all  his  disciples  deserted  him  and  sought  safety  in 
flight ;  Peter  alone  followed  him  at  a  distance.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nissan,  the  eve 
of  Passover,  Jesus  was  led  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
under  the  presidency  of  Joseph  Caiphas,  the  high 
priest.  The  tribunal  desired  to  ascertain  whether 
Jesus  had  declared  himself  the  "Son  of  God"  as 
witnesses  had  testified.  It  sounds  altogether  unbe- 
lievable that  he  was  put  on  trial  because  he  had 
previously  announced  that  he  had  the  power  to  de- 
stroy and  to  rebuild  the  temple  within  three  days. 
Such  an  assertion,  if  he  had  really  made  it,  could, 
at  most,  have  been  treated  with  ridicule.  The 
charge  against  him  was  rather  that  of  blasphemy 
in  case  he  demanded  recognition  as  a  son  of  God. 
To  the  question  directed  to  him  to  that  end,  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  announced:  "Thou  hast  said  it," 
and  to  have  added  that  "the  son  of  man  will  soon 
be  seen  sitting  at  the  right  of  God's  throne, 
mounted  on  a  cloud  of  heaven."  From  such  a  state- 
ment, if  he  had  really  made  it,  the  judges  could  in- 
fer that  he  regarded  himself  as  the  son  of  God. 
Thereupon,  the  high  priest  tore  his  garments  at  the 
blasphemy  he  had  heard,  and  the  tribunal  con- 
demned Jesus  as  a  blasphemer.  Appearances  were 
against  him.    The  Sanhedrin  obtained  the  approval 
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of  its  verdict,  or  rather  the  permission  for  the  exe- 
cution, from  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate  who  was 
just  then  present  in  Jerusalem  because  of  the  ap- 
proaching festival.  Pilate,  before  whom  Jesus  was 
led,  questioned  him  as  to  the  political  side  of  his 
activity;  whether,  as  the  Messiah,  he  had  claimed 
to  be  king  of  the  Judaeans ;  and  when  Jesus  replied 
ambiguously,  "Thou  hast  said  it,"  the  procurator 
also  pronounced  the  death  sentence  upon  him.  This 
was  a  part  of  the  routine  of  his  office.  The  episode 
that  Pilate  had  pronounced  Jesus  innocent  and  de- 
sired to  save  him,  but  that  the  Judaeans  insisted 
upon  his  death  is  a  mere  invention. 

If  Jesus  was  mocked  at,  and  was  forced  to  wear 
a  crown  of  thorns  in  scorn  of  his  Messianic  king- 
ship, this  brutality  proceeded  not  from  the  Judae- 
ans, but  from  the  Roman  soldiers  who  were  too 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  ridiculing  in  his  person 
the  entire  Judaean  nation.  Among  the  Judaean 
judges,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  so  little  pas- 
sionate hatred  against  him  that,  like  any  other  per- 
son condemned  to  death,  he  was  given  the  cup  of 
wine  and  incense  in  order  to  stupefy  him  and  to 
ease  the  pains  of  death.  As  Jesus  was  scourged 
before  his  death,  Pilate  must  have  treated  him  in 
accordance  with  the  Roman  code,  since  the  Judaean 
law  prohibited  the  scourging  of  a  person  condemned 
to  death.  It  was,  then,  the  Roman  lictors  who 
maliciously  scourged  with  rods  and  ropes  the  pre- 
tended "King  of  the  Judaeans,"  and  it  was  they, 
also,  who,  upon  Pilate's  orders,  nailed  him  to  the 
cross  and  inflicted  upon  him  the  ignominious  death 
prescribed  by  the  Roman  law.  With  the  passing 
of  the  death  sentence  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
officials  who  held  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
their  hands,  the  condemned  person  ceased  to  belong 
to  his  nation  but  was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Roman  procurator.    It  was  therefore-  not  the 
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Judaean  Sanhedrin,  but  Pilate  who  ordered  the 
execution  of  Jesus  as  an  agitator  and  political  crimi- 
nal. The  Christian  sources  assert  that  he  was 
nailed  to  the  cross  alive  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  he  did  not  breathe  his  last  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (between  30  and  35  C. 
E?).  The  last  words  ascribed  to  him  were  an 
Aramaic  version  of  Psalms  22:  2:  "EK,  eli,  lamah 
shebaktani."  ("O  God,  my  Glod,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me!")-  In  token  of  contempt  the  Roman 
soldiers  are  said  to  have  put  up  an  inscription  on 
the  cross:  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Ju- 
daeans."  The  crucifixion,  and  probably  also  the 
burial  of  the  body,  took  place  outside  of  the  city, 
in  a  place  set  aside  for  the  burial  of  condemned 
criminals,  called  Golgotha  (Place  of  Skulls). 
This  was  the  end  of  the  man  who  had  labored  for 
the  moral  reclamation  of  his  people's  outcasts,  and 
who  was  possibly  a  victim  of  misunderstanding; 
and  his  death  became  the  cause,  though  the  inno- 
cent cause,  of  untold  sorrows  and  manifold  deaths 
for  the  sons  of  his  people.  He  was  the  only  man 
born  of  woman  of  whom  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  he  accomplished  more  in  his 
death  than  in  his  life;  Golgotha  became  another 
Sinai  to  the  historic  world.  However,  important 
as  these  events  are  for  the  Christian  world,  they 
excited  so  little  attention  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  that  the  Judaean  historians 
Justus  of  Tiberias  and  Josephus  who  had  reported 
even  the  most  insignificant  incidents  that  happened 
under  Pilate's  procuratorship,  did  not  bestow  a 
single  syllable  upon  Jesus  and  his  execution. 

When  the  first  terror  over  the  arrest  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  was  over,  his  scattered  disciples  re- 
assembled to  mourn  the  death  of  their  beloved  mas- 
ter. The  entire  following  of  Jesus  then  present  in 
Jerusalem  did  not  exceed  on^  hundred  and  twenty 
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souls  (Acts  i:  15),  and,  including  that  of  Galilee, 
five  hundred.  Far  from  relinquishing  their  faith 
in  him  as  a  dream,  their  enthusiasm  for  him  in- 
creased to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty that  lay  in  the  path  of  their  absolute  faith 
in  Jesus  was  the  circumstance  that  the  master  who 
was  to  redeem  Israel  and  bring  about  the  glories  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  have  suflfered  such 
an  ignominious  death.  This  difficulty  had  to  be  re- 
moved before  his  followers  could  put  implicit  faith 
in  his  Messiahship.  One  among  them  who  was. 
familiar  with  the  sacred  writings  may  have  re- 
ferred them  to  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (53:  8) :  "He 
was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living,  for  the 
transgressions  of  his  people  was  he  stricken" ;  for 
this  verse,  too,  contrary  to  its  meaning,  was  made 
applicable  to  the  Messiah.  This  scholar  relieved 
the  alarmed  and  vacillating  band  of  Jesus'  disciples 
from  great  embarrassment ;  he  placed  the  new  and 
the  strange  upon  a  biblical  basis,  and  provided  a 
point  of  support  for  young  Christianity  which  was 
on  the  point  of  dissolution  at  its  very  birth.  Scrip- 
tural references  were  a  great  power  at  that  time, 
they  could  render  the  most  absurd  thing  acceptable 
and  could  make  the  most  impossible  thing  appear 
necessary.  Without  a  biblical  support,  no  matter 
how  weak,  nothing  new  could  find  credence  or  could 
maintain  itself.  With  the  misinterpreted  refer- 
ence to  Isaiah  in  which  it  was  foretold  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  undergo  suffering,  all  problems 
were  solved  for  the  believers  in  Jesus :  things  had 
to  happen  the  way  they  did.  The  very  execution 
of  Jesus  as  a  criminal  appeared  significant  since  it 
was  a  literal  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  Messianic 
prophecy.  Had  it  not  been  predicted  that  he  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  criminal?  His  disciples  sup- 
posedly recalled  that  Jesus  had  told  them  that  he 
would  be  exposed  to  persecutions  and  even  to  death. 
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Thus,  his  suffering  and  his  death  were  only  addi- 
tional proofs  of  his  Messiahship.  His  followers  re- 
flected upon  the  course  of  his  life,  and  found  in  the 
slightest  circumstances  a  closer  Messianic  aspect. 
Even  the  fact  that  he  was  born,  not  in  Bethlehem, 
but  in  Nazareth  indicated  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  "that  he  might  be  called  a  Nazarene 
(Nazarite?)."  (Mat.  2:  23).  His  followers  were 
thus  convinced  that  Jesus  the  Nazarene  was  the 
Messiah  (Christ).  Satisfied  on  this  point,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  believers  to  meet  another  ques- 
tion :  "When  was  the  promised  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  come  when  he  who  was  to  bring  it  about  died  on 
the  cross  ?"  The  solution  of  this  problem  was  found 
in  the  hope  that  the  Messiah  would  reappear  in 
glory  surrounded  by  the  angels  of  heaven  to  re- 
ward each  man  according  to  his  deeds.  They  be- 
lieved that  "some  then  living  would  not  taste  death 
without  seeing  the  'Son  of  man'  coming  into  his 
kingdom."  (lb.  16:  27-28.)  The  faithful  therefore 
expected  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  differed  from  the  Judaeans  in  this  re- 
spect only  to  the  extent  that  they  transferred  the 
Messiahship  to  an  already  known  personality. 
Ui>on  his  return,  Jesus  was  to  establish  his  millen- 
nial kingdom,  the  Sabbatical  millennium,  after  the 
six  thousand  years  of  the  world  shall  have  run 
their  course,  which  was  to  bestow  upon  the  faith- 
ful all  the  bliss  of  peace  and  all  earthly  felicity.  To 
preserve  this  belief  it  was  necessary  to  represent 
Jesus  as  not  corrupted  in  death  but  as  having  been 
resurrected.  The  biblical  story  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  who  had  remained  three  days  in  the  belly 
of  a  fish,  may  have  suggested  the  legend  that  Jesus 
had  lain  in  his  sepulchre  three  days,  that  he  rose 
again  and  that  his  grave  was  found  empty.  Sev- 
eral of  his  followers  are  reported  to  have  seen 
him  after  his  death,  in  different  places,  to  have 
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Spoken  with  him,  to  have  touched  his  wounds  and 
even  to  have  eaten  fish  and  wild  honey  with  him. 
This  credulity  did  not  find  even  the  least  g:round 
for  doubting  in  his  Messiahship. 

However,  greatly  as  the  first  believers  honored 
and  glorified  Jesus,  they  did  not  raise  him  above 
the  sphere  of  humanity;  their  enthusiasm  did  not 
carry  them  to  the  point  of  deification.  They  re- 
garded him  only  as  a  more  highly  endowed  man 
who,  because  he  had  fulfiled  the  law  as  none  other, 
was  found  worthy  of  being  chosen  as  the  Mes- 
siah of  God.  They  therefore  did  not  deviate  from 
any  law  of  Judaism ;  they  observed  the  Sabbath, 
circumcision,  the  dietary  laws,  and  regarded  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple  as  sacred.  Still,  next  to  their 
belief  in  the  Messiah  who  had  already  appeared, 
they  also  borrowed  some  Essenian  peculiarities. 
The  voluntary  acceptance  of  poverty  which  Jesus 
had  taught  them  was  a  conspicuous  characteristic 
of  theirs;  and  because  of  this  voluntary  poverty 
they  were  called  Ebionites  (Poor),  a  name  which 
they  either  assumed  themselves  or  was  given  to 
them  by  outsiders.  This  poverty  necessarily  led 
to  a  communistic  existence,  and  anyone  wishing  to 
join  the  community  had  to  sell  all  his  property  and 
turn  his  money  into  the  common  fund. 

In  this  respect,  the  early  Christians,  or  Judaeo- 
Christians,  called  Nazarenes  by  the  Judaeans,  dif- 
fered but  little  from  their  model,  the  Essenes.  For 
the  administration  of  the  money,  and  for  the  pro- 
viding of  the  joint  meals,  they  elected  seven  ad- 
ministrators, as  was  the  custom  in  every  Judean 
community.  They  also  resembled  the  Essenes  in 
their  abstention  from  meat  and  wine,  in  their  celi- 
bacy, in  their  contempt  of  oils  or  ointments  and 
superfluous  garments;  a  single  white  linen  gar- 
ment sufficed  them.  Of  James,  the  brother  of 
Jesus  who  was  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  first 
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Judaeo-Christian  community  because  of  his  kin- 
ship to  Jesus,  and  who  was  taken  as  a  model  by 
his  followers,  it  was  told  that  he  never  drank  wine 
or  any  other  intoxicant,  nor  ate  any  meat,  nor  per- 
mitted a  razor  to  touch  his  head,  nor  wore  any 
woolen  garment  but  linen  ones,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  he  possessed  only  one  garment.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Judaean  law  strictly  and  was  indignant 
at  any  Judaeo-Christian  who  permitted  himself  to 
violate  it  in  any  way.  The  other  leaders  of  the 
first  Judaeo-Christian  community  were  Simon 
Cephas,  or  Peter,  son  of  Jonah,  and  John,  son  of 
Zebedee.  Those  favored  disciples  were  styled  "the 
pillars  of  Christianity."  Peter  was  the  most  active 
among  all  Jesus'  disciples,  and  he  concentrated  his 
efforts  upon  gaining  adherents  to  the  belief  in  Jesus 
and  to  the  Christian  manner  of  life.  He  is,  how- 
ever, described  as  possessing  a  vacillating  charac- 
ter. The  Christian  sources  speak  of  him  as  hav- 
ing denied  Jesus  three  times  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  the  master  himself  styled  him  a  man  of  little 
faith.  Peter,  like  the  other  disciples,  claimed  to 
have  been  appointed  by  Jesus  to  go  among  "the 
lost  of  the  house  of  Israel"  and  to  prepare  them 
for  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Like 
John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  they  were  to  proclaim 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From  the  moment  of 
its  birth,  Christianity  set  itself  to  the  task  of  ac- 
quiring proselytes:  it  was  its  legacy  from  the  Es- 
senian  Order.  The  disciples  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Jesus  the  gift  of  healing  the  sick,  of 
exorcising  evil  spirits,  and  of  re-awakening  the 
dead.  The  exorcising  of  devils  they  made  a  perma- 
nent function  of  the  elders,  and  they  spread  the 
Galilean  belief  in  the  power  of  Satan  and  of  evil 
spirits  which  became  all  the  more  real  as  a  result 
of  this  belief.  Within  Judaism  the  belief  in  devils 
was  of  a  harmless  nature^  without  any  religious 
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tinge;  in  Christianity,  however,  it  was  elevated  to 
an  article  of  faith  which  exacted  hecatombs  of 
human  sacrifices  in  the  course  of  time.  The  re- 
ception of  a  new  member  was  preceded  by  an  ex- 
orcism of  demons,  as  though  that  member  had  hith- 
erto been  possessed  by  the  devil.  The  harmless 
bathing  in  a  stream,  borrowed  from  the  Essenes, 
became,  in  Christian  circles,  a  significant,  mystic 
act.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Judaeans  regarded 
the  Nazarenes,  and  the  pagans  the  Christians,  as 
exorcisers  of  devils  and  magicians.  However,  in 
the  first  decades  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Ju- 
daeans paid  little  attention  to  them  because  of  the 
low  station  to  which  they  belonged.  They  formed 
a  separate  sect,  and  were,  indeed,  mistaken  for  the 
Essenes  with  whom  they  had  so  many  points  of  con- 
tact. They  might,  indeed,  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether had  not  a  man  arisen  later  on  who  increased 
the  membership  of  the  sect  and  raised  it  to  a  height 
that  assured  it  the  domination  of  the  world. 

For  a  hundred  years,  from  the  time  when  the 
civil  war  of  the  last  Asmoneans  brought  Judaea 
under  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  misfortune  marked 
Judaea  for  its  own.  Koheleth's  comforting 
thought  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun 
also  proved  vain.  The  vague  image  of  a  Messiah, 
conjured  up  by  a  fantastic  imagination,  which  as- 
sumed tangible  shape  was  surely  something  hith- 
erto unheard  of,  and  this  ominous  child  of  fancy 
was  to  inflict  fresh  and  painful  wounds  upon  the . 
Judaean  people.  The  Messianism  of  Nazareth,  an 
offspring  of  Essenism,  inherited  its  parent's  re- 
sentment against  the  Pharisaic  life  of  the  people ; 
and  the  grief  it  felt  at  the  death  of  its  founder 
enhanced  its  rancor.  Pontius  Pilate  contributed 
not  a  little  towards  the  sentiments  of  hostility 
evinced  by  the  Christian  sect  against  its  own  flesh 
and  blood.     In  addition  to  the  death  he  had  in- 
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flicted  upon  their  Messiah,  he  had  exposed  him  to 
disgrace  and  mockery :  he  had  scourged  and  cruci- 
fied him  like  the  lowest  slave,  and  had  crowned 
him  with  thorns  in  mockery  of  the  "King  of  the 
Judaeans."  This  picture  of  the  blood-stained 
Jesus  with  the  crown  of  thorns  was  ever  present 
before  the  eyes  of  his  followers,  and  inspired  them 
with  thoughts  of  vengeance.  But,  instead  of  vent- 
ing their  ill-will  upon  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
Roman  state,  they  held  the  representatives  of  the 
Judaean  people,  and  the  Judaean  nation  as  a  whole, 
responsible  for  the  death  of  their  Messiah.  They 
made  themselves  forget,  or  did  forget  in  the  course 
of  time,  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  the  murderer  of 
their  master,  and  cast  the  entire  blame  for  his 
blood  upon  the  head  of  the  Judaean  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  that  very  time  or  a  little  later, 
Pilate  was  raging  against  a  Samaritan  prophet  or 
Messiah  who  summoned  his  coreligionists  to  the 
village  of  Thirathaba  where  he  promised  to  show 
them  the  holy  vessels  dating  from  the  time  of 
Moses.  The  Roman  procurator  who  regarded 
every  popular  gathering  and  every  visionary  agita- 
tion within  his  domain  as  an  uprising  against  the 
Roman  authority,  led  his  troops  against  the  Samari- 
tans and  ordered  the  execution  of  their  most  promi- 
nent men  in  a  cruel  manner  (36  C.  E.). 

Upon  the  complaint  of  the  Judaeans  and  the 
Samaritans,  Vitellius,  the  pro-consul  of  Syria,  re- 
moved Pilate  from  his  office,  and  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  defend  himself  for  his  cruelty  before  the  em- 
peror Tiberius.  Vitellius,  the  father  of  the  subse- 
quent emperor  of  that  name,  proved  himself  un- 
usually gracious  to  the  Judaeans,  and  respected 
their  feelings  to  a  remarkable  extent.  When  he 
came  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  convince  himself 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs  there,  he  offered  a  sac- 
rifice in  lie  temple.    He  lightened  the  Roman  yoke 
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as  much  as  possible ;  he  exempted  the  Jerusalemites 
from  the  tax  on  the  fruits  sold  in  the  market  places, 
and  released  the  high-priestly  vestment  from  the 
tower  of  Antonia  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
priests.  However,  the  right  of  nominating  the 
high  priest  Vitellius  did  not  relinquish.  It  was 
necessary  to  the  Roman  interests  that  the  High- 
priesthood  be  occupied  by  a  man  who  was  agree- 
able to  the  Romans,  or,  at  least,  not  hostile  to  them. 
For,  with  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  Judaean  aristocracy,  to 
whom  the  internal  administration  of  the  country 
was  entrusted.  Vitellius  removed  the  hig^  priest 
Joseph  Caiphas  who  held  his  office  during  the  pro- 
curatorship  of  Pontius  Pilate  with  whom  he  stood 
on  good  terms,  but  who  was  loved  by  the  people. 

The  favorable  disposition  of  Vitellius  towards 
the  Judaeans  may  have  been  the  result  of  his  own 
inclination  or  may  have  been  inspired  by  a  hint 
from  the  imperial  court.  With  the  fall  of  Sejanus, 
his  evil  genius,  Tiberius  seems  to  have  abandoned 
his  ill-will  against  the  Judaeans.  The  decree  of 
proscription  against  the  Judaeans  of  Rome  and  of 
Italy  was  recalled.  The  Judaeans  had  a  powerful 
friend  at  Tiberius'  court  in  the  person  of  the 
younger  Antonia,  the  emperor's  sister-in-law  and 
the  daughter  of  the  triumvir  Mark  Antony  bom 
to  him  by  Octavia.  Antonia  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  emperor  when  he  was  isolated  on 
an  island,  because  she  had  warned  him  against  the 
treacherous  plot  of  Sejanus.  She  was  a  friend  of 
a  noble-hearted  Judaean  princess  who  was  living 
in  Rome.  The  Arabarch  Alexander  Lysimachus  of 
Alexandria  had  administered  her  Egyptian  estates 
to  her  satisfaction.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  An- 
tonia, as  a  friend  of  the  Judaeans,  brought  about  a 
favorable  change  in  Tiberius'  attitude  towards 
them.    This  favor  Tiberius  extended  also  to  Herod 
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Antipas  who  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Nabatean  king  Aretas.  Antipas  had  married 
Aretas'  daughter,  but  he  discarded  her  for  the  con- 
scienceless and  ambitious  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother  Herod  who  had  been  disinherited  by 
his  father,  Herod  I,  and  was'living  in  Caesarea  as  a 
private  citizen.  The  ambitious  Herodias  was  un- 
happy in  private  Hfe,  and  she  deserted  her  husband 
and  child  to  marry  Herod  Antipas,  in  violation  of 
all  law.  His  Nabatean  wife,  justly  outraged  at  her 
husband's  faithlessness,  fled  to  her  father  and  urged 
him  to  declare  war  against  Herod  Antipas.  An- 
tipas sustained  a  serious  defeat,  but  as  soon  as 
Tiberius  heard  of  it,  he  ordered  Vitellius  to  come 
to  his  assistance  with  all  the  Roman  forces  at  his 
disposal.  Respecting  the  Judaean  aversion  to  the 
display  of  the  imperial  images  on  the  Roman  stand- 
ards, Vitellius  led  his  two  Roman  legions  through 
the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  avoiding  Judaea 
and  Jerusalem  altogether. 
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AGRIPPA  I 

(37-44  C.E.) 

When  the  emperor  Tiberius  was  strangled  to 
death  (March  ii,  37  C.  E.),  and  the  insane  and 
cruel  coward,  Caius  Calig^ula  Germanicus,  the  third 
Caesar,  ascended  the  throne,  none  of  the  nations 
subject  to  Rome  felt  the  change  more  keenly  than 
the  Judaeans.  At  first  Caligula's  reign  seemed  to 
presage  a  more  favorable  turn  in  the  affairs  of 
Judaea.  Caligula  showered  honors  and  favors 
upon  Agrippa,  one  of  the  better  type  of  Judaean 
princes,  and  the  people  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
Roman  pressure  would  be  somewhat  relaxed.  But 
it  soon  turned  out  that  Caligula's  good  intentions 
were  only  a  fleeting  caprice  to  be  succeeded  by 
another,  bloodier  mood  which  was  to  plunge  the 
Judaeans  of  the  Roman  empire  in  terror  and  de- 
spair. 

Agrippa  (about  10  B.  C.  E.-44  C.  E.)  was  the 
son  of  Aristobuius  who  was  executed  by  Herod  and 
a  grandson  of  Mariamne  the  Asmonean.  The 
blood  of  both  the  Asmonean  and  the  Idumean  flow- 
ing in  his  veins,  these  two  hostile  elements  strug- 
gled for  supremacy  within  him  until  the  nobler 
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impulses  finally  triumphed.  Brought  up  in  Rome 
and  reared  in  the  companionship  of  Tiberius'  son, 
Dru^us,  the  Herodian  nature  first  displayed  itself 
in  Agrippa.  He  fawned  upon  the  Romans,  and, 
in  order  to  gain  their  favor,  he  squandered  the  for- 
tune left  to  him  by  his  mother  Berenice,  Salome's 
daughter,  and  plunged  into  debt.  When,  upon  the 
death  of  his  friend  Drusus  (23  C  E.),  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Rome  on  account  of  his  creditors, 
and  returned  to  Judaea,  he  was  in  such  straitened 
circumstances  that  he  had  to  live  in  retirement  in 
Idumea,  and  contemplated  suicide.  Through  the 
efforts  of  his  noble-hearted  wife,  Cypres,  his  half- 
sister  Herodias  induced  her  husband  Herod  Anti- 
pas  to  appoint  Agrippa  as  supervisor  of  markets 
at  Tiberias;  but  when  Antipas  once  reminded  him 
of  his  dependence  Agrippa  left  him  to  become  one 
of  the  hangers-on  of  the  Syrian  pro-consul  Flaccus. 
Driven  from  this  humiliating  position  also  by 
his  brother  Aristobulus,  Agrippa  tried  his  luck  in 
Rome  again,  but  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  creditors,  and  finally 
found  refuge  in  Alexandria  in  the  home  of  the 
richest  and  most  prominent  Judaean,  the  Arabarch 
Alexander  Lysimachus.  This  Arabarch  stood  so 
high  in  the  favor  of  the  imperial  family  that  he  was 
received  into  it  as  an  adoptive  son,  with  the  right  to 
add  the  imperial  family  name,  Julius,  to  his  own : 
Julius  Alexander.  At  lAit  same  time  he  was  so  loyal 
to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  that  he  had  every  gate, 
excepting  the  Gate  of  Nicanor,  of  the  temple  cov- 
ered with  pure  gold  at  his  own  expense.  Alexander 
took  pity  on  Agrippa  who  was  likewise  an  adoptive 
son  of  the  Julian  house,  and  furnished  him  with 
the  means  necessary  for  his  return  to  Rome 
(spring,  26  C.  E.).  Upon  his  arrival  in  Rome. 
Agrippa  began  a  new  adventurous  career.  Ti- 
berius received  him  kindly  at  first  in  the  island  of 
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Capri,  in  memory  of  Agrippa's  companionship  with 
his  dead  son;  but  Agrippa  soon  fell  into  disfavor 
when  the  emperor  learned  of  the  enormous  sum 
he  owed  the  imperial  treasury  (300,000  golden 
drachmas).  He  was  relieved  from  this  embarrass- 
ment by  the  younger  Antonia  who  cherished  his 
mother's  memory,  and  through  her  influence  the 
adventurous  prince  was  received  into  favor  again 
and  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Caius  Caligula, 
the  future  emperor.  One  day,  as  a  compliment  to 
Caligula,  he  thoughtlessly  e::pressed  the  sentiment : 
"Would  that  Tiberius  were  dead,  and  that  he  leave 
the  empire  to  one  more  worthy  than  himself."  One 
of  his  slaves  carried  this  expression  to  the  emperor, 
and  Agrippa  was  thrown  into  prison  and  kept  there 
for  six  months  until  Tiberius'  death  (March,  37 
C.  E.).  But  with  the  ascension  of  his  friend  Cali- 
gula, Agrippa's  star  rose.  The  new  emperor  set 
him  at  liberty,  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold 
in  commemoration  of  the  iron  chains  which  had 
bound  him  during  his  incarceration,  placed  the  dia- 
dem upon  his  head,  thus  investing  him  with  the 
royal  title,  and  gave  him  the  principality  of  Philippi 
which  had  reverted  to  Rome.  The  Roman  senate 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Praetor  (37  C.  E.). 
So  attached  was  Caligula  to  him  that  he  would  not 
permit  him  to  leave  for  his  kingdom  before  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year,  and  then  only  upon  his  promise 
of  a  speedy  return. 

Agrippa's  appearance  in  Judaea  as  a  king  and 
as  an  imperial  favorite  (August,  38  C.  E.)  excited 
the  envy  of  his  sister  Herodias;  and  she,  consumed 
by  ambition,  urged  upon  her  husband  to  proceed  to 
Rome  likewise,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  at  least 
a  royal  crown  from  the  young  Caesar  who  was  so 
generous  with  his  favors.  Either  out  of  fear  that 
Antipas  might  succeed  in  gaining  the  emperor's 
favor,  or  out  of  vengeance  for  the  insult  offered  to 
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him  while  he  was  in  Tiberias,  Agrippa  denounced 
him  to  Caligula  as  a  partisan  of  the  Parthians,  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  As  a  result  of  this  calumny, 
Herod  Antipas  was  deprived  of  his  tetrarchy,  and 
was  banished  to  Lyons  in  France  (39  C.  E.)  where 
his  wife  Herodias,  with  unexpected  loyalty  fol- 
lowed him.  Caligula  bestowed  their  tetrarchy  upon 
his  friend  Agrippa.  The  addition  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea  made  Agrippa's  kingdom  quite  an  exten- 
sive one. 

The  favor  which  Caligula  bestowed  upon  the  im- 
poverished Agrippa,  and  which,  it  was  presumed, 
was  to  be  extended  to  his  coreligionists,  excited  the 
envy  of  the  pagans,  and  aroused  particularly  the 
dormant,  groundless  hatred  of  the  Alexandrian 
Greeks  against  the  Judaeans.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Judaeans  had  open  and  secret  enemies  all 
through  the  Roman  empire  who  were  prompted  by  ■ 
a  blind  racial  and  religious  hatred  combined  with  a 
secret  fear  lest  that  people,  despised  yet  so  proud, 
rise  to  supreme  power  some  day.  But  nowhere  did 
the  hostility  towards  them  reach  such  a  height  as 
among  the  restive,  slothful,  cynical  Greek  popula- 
tion of  Alexandria.  With  envious  eyes  they 
watched  the  energy  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
Judaean  neighbors  who  had  outdistanced  them  in 
those  respects  as  they  equalled  them  in  artistic  and  ^ 
philosophic  pursuits.  This  aversion  was  increased , 
by  the  preferences  given  the  Judaeans  by  the  first 
Roman  emperor  who  had  more  confidence  in  their 
reliability  than  in  that  of  the  frivolous  Greeks. 
Slanderous  writers  who  sought  to  belittle  the  Juv' 
daeans  and  to  distort  their  ancient  history  of  which 
they  were  proud  fanned  the  flame  of  this  hatred. 

Such  libels  appeared  from  time  to  time.  Posi- 
donius  of  Apamea  attacked  the  Judaeans  at  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  Apollonius  Molo  at 
the  time  of  Cicero  whom  he  infected  with  venom 
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against  the  Judaeans:  Charemon  at  the  time  of 
Caesar,  and  other  Alexandrians.  Now  they  re- 
viled the  origin  of  the  people  of  Israel,  representing 
the  Israelites  as  driven  from  Egypt  because  of 
leprosy  or  some  other  disease,  now  Moses  as  a  con- 
jurer and  magician,  another  time  Judaism  as  incul- 
cating unkindness  and  hatred  toward  strangers: 
they  also  blasphemed  the  God  of  Israel,  and  called 
the  Judaeans  a  barbarian  people  that  contributed 
nothing  useful  to  humanity.  The  Alexandrian 
Greeks  received  these  libels  eagerly,  exaggerated 
them,  and  gave  them  an  unpleasant  application. 

There  were,  indeed,  three  prominent  Greek  his- 
torians who  treated  the  Judaeans  favorably';  Alex- 
ander Cornelius  of  Miletus,  called  "Philhistor"  be- 
cause of  his  familiarity  with  history ;  Nicholaus  of 
Damascus,  the  friend  of  Herod,  and  Strabo,  the 
greatest  geographer  of  antiquity.  The  latter,  in 
his  work  on  geography  interspersed  with  history, 
proved  himself  particularly  flattering  to  Judaism. 
Though  he  regarded  the  Judaeans  as  descendants  of 
the  Egyptians,  he  does  not  repeat  the  story  which 
must  have  been  known  to  him  that  the  Israelites 
were  expelled  from  Egypt  on  account  of  leprosy, 
but  ascribes  the  exodus  rather  to  Moses'  abhorrence 
of  the  Egyptian^animal  worship.  With  evident  ap- 
proval, Strabo  places  the  unity  of  God  above 
polytheism,  and  the  imageless  worship  of  God  as 
taught  by  Moses  above  the  animal  cults  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  deification  of  human  beings  as 
practised  by  the  Greeks.  "How  dare  any  intelligent 
man  ascribe  a  divine  nature  to  any  human  being?" 
he  exclaims.  He  regards  Judaism  as  a  promoter  of 
virtue  and  righteousness.  Of  the  Jerusalem  temple 
Strabo  speaks  with  a  certain  respect,  and  says  that 
though  the  ruling  powers  had  mistreated  the  peo- 
ple, the  Judaeans  did  not  abhor  their  capital  city 
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as  the  seat  of  tyranny,  but  honored  and  revered  it 
as  the  temple  of  God. 

But  this  praise  of  Judaism  made  little  impression 
upon  the  Alexandrians  who  were  filled  with  hatred 
against  the  Judaeans.  In  fact,  a  shameless  creature 
by  the  name  of  Apion  appeared  at  that  time,  who 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  his  impudence  and 
malice  against  the  Judaeans.  He  revived  the  for- 
mer slanders,  embellished  them,  and  duped  the 
rabble  by  his  glibness  and  quackery.  Apion  was 
one  of  those  braggarts  who  act  on  the  principle  that 
the  world  likes  to  be  humbugged.  He  claimed  to 
have  seen  everything  with  his  own  eyes,  or  to  have 
heard  it  from  trustworthy  people :  he  even  claimed 
that  he  conjured  up  the  shade  of  Homer  who  re- 
vealed to  him  the  true  place  of  his  nativity.  In 
addition  Apion  was  so  vain  that  he  was  called  "the 
trumpet  of  his  own  fame."  It  is  no  wonder  that 
such  a  braggart  should  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  anti-Judaean  feelings  of  the  Alexandrians  to 
add  to  the  tissue  of  falsehoods  about  the  antiquity 
and  the  character  of  Judaism.  He  claimed  he 
heard  from  an  old  Egyptian  that  Moses  was  a  priest 
of  Helipolis ;  that  the  Judaeans  were  not  an  ancient 
people,  but  originated  only  at  the  time  when 
Carthage  was  built,  that  they  had  been  afflicted  with 
a  private  disease  and  had  found  rest  in  Judaea  only 
after  a  difficult  march  of  six  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  celebrated  the  Sabbath  because  this 
abominable  disease  from  which  they  suffered  was 
called  Sabbathosis  in  Egyptian.  Apion  was  the  first 
writer  before  the  Christian  era  who  made  anti- 
semitism  his  vocation. 

This  ill-will  of  the  Alexandrians  against  the  Ju- 
daeans, a  composite  of  envy,  religious  hatred  and 
national  antipathy,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  in  mediseval  times,  had  to  be  repressed 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  because  the  Roman 
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pro-consuls  would  brook  no  violence  or  disturbance 
of  peace  in  Egypt.  Under  Caligula,  however,  cir- 
cumstances were  different.  Thfc  Alexandrians  well 
knew  that  Flaccus,  the  pro-consul  of  Egypt,  as  a 
friend  of  Tiberius  and  as  an  adherent  of  his  grand- 
son who  was  murdered  by  the  order  of  Caligula, 
was  suspected  by  that  emperor  and  that  the  latter 
would  listen  eagerly  to  any  complaint  against  him. 
Flaccus  therefore  permitted  himself  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  Alexandrian  rabble,  and  connived  at 
their  scenes  of  violence.  The  news  of  Agrippa's 
elevation  threw  the  Alexandrians  into  a  fury  of 
envy,  and  the  joy  of  their  Judaean  neighbors  at 
the  good  fortune  that  befell  the  friend  of  their 
Arabarch  Alexander  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame, 
and  led  to  acts  of  violence.  The  leaders  of  the  hos- 
tile demonstration  were  the  venal  historian  Isi- 
dorus,  popularly  called  the  "bloody  pen"  because 
his  scribbling  had  cost  many  a  man  his  life,  and 
Lampo,  a  conscienceless  libertine  such  as  only  a 
degenerate  capital  in  a  hot  climate  can  produce. 
These  two  demagogs  dominated  the  pro-consul  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  incited  the 
mob  to  satisfy  their  hatred  against  the  Judaeans 
at  a  given  signal. 

Unfortunately,  Agrippa,  whose  change  of  for- 
tune the  Alexandrians  resented  so  bitterly,  passed 
through  Alexandria  on  his  trip  from  Rome  tO  Ju- 
daea (July,  38  C.  E.),  and  his  appearance  in  regal 
pomp  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  excited  the  rabble 
beyond  all  restraint.  The  mob  began  in  a  jest  and 
finished  in  bloody  earnest.  First  of  all,  in  mockery 
of  Agrippa,  they  took  Carabas,  a  harmless  fool, 
the  buffet  of  the  ragamuffins  of  Alexandria,  placed 
a  paper  crown  on  his  head,  hung  some  rush  texture 
on  his  shoulders  as  a  cloak,  gave  him  a  whip  as  a 
scepter,  placed  him  on  a  platform  in  the  gymnasium, 
saluted  him  with  comical  gestures  as  king,  and  ad- 
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dressed  him  in  Chaldean  as  Marin  (our  Lord). 
Thereupon  the  excited  mob  broke  into  the  syna- 
gfogs  and  placed  therein  the  images  of  the  emperor. 
To  aggravate  matters,  Flaccus,  upon  the  insistence 
of  their  enemies,  withdrew  from  the  Judaeans  the 
rights  of  citizenship  which  they  had  enjoyed  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  of  which  they  were  so 
proud,  and  declared  them  strangers  and  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law.  Flaccus  thus  ceased  to  play  the 
part  of  an  unconcerned  spectator,  and  became  an 
active  participant  in  the  riots. 

The  Judaeans  were  driven  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  Alexandria,  and  crowded  together  in  their 
own  quarter,  the  Delta.  The  deserted  houses  and 
shops  were  plundered  and  ruined  by  the  mob,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  Judaean  houses  were  de- 
stroyed. The  richest  men,  among  them  three 
prominent  members  of  the  Judaean  council, 
Eurodius,  Tryphon  and  Andro,  were  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  mob  besieged  the  Delta  and  permitted 
no  egress,  in  the  hope  that  the  Judaeans,  crowded 
together  in  a  narrow  space  would  die  from  the  heat 
and  starvation.  Anyone  who,  driven  by  hunger, 
ventured  to  leave  the  besieged  quarter,  was  most 
cruelly  handled,  tortured,  ruthlessly  cast  into  fire, 
or  crucified.  This  wretched  condition  continued  for 
a  month.  All  of  a  sudden,  upon  Flaccus'  order, 
thirty-eight  members  of  the  high  council,  among 
them  the  three  named  above,  were  arrested  in  their 
homes,  cast  into  chains,  dragged  to  the  theatre  and 
scourged  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  mob  (Aug. 
31,  38  C.  E.).  This  outrage  was  all  the  more  cruel 
since  the  privileges  confirmed  by  the  emperors  pro- 
tected the  Alexandrian  Judaeans  from  ignominious 
punishments.  Besides,  the  scourging  was  adminis- 
tered on  the  emperor's  birthday,  a  day  in  which  even 
criminals  used  to  be  reprieved.  Some  of  the 
scourged  councilors  died  under  the  lash;  others 
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succumbed  later.  Women,  also,  were  exposed  to 
abuse  and  insult.  When  a  Judaean  woman  or  girl 
appeared  on  the  street  the  mob  compelled  her  to 
eat  swine,  and,  in  case  of  her  refusal,  she  was  mer- 
cilessly maltreated.  Not  content  with  that,  Flaccus 
sent  a  centurion  with  his  soldiers  to  fall  upon  the 
Judaeans  of  the  Delta,  and  to  search  for  any  hidden 
weapons;  and  not  even  the  chambers  of  modest 
virgins  were  exempted  from  that  search.  These 
evils  continued  till  the  middle  of  September  when 
an  imperial  representative  arrived,  removed  Flaccus 
from  office,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Rome  to 
give  an  account  of  his  actions.  However,  Flaccus* 
removal  was  due  not  to  his  outrages  against  the 
Judaeans,  but  to  the  emperor's  dislike  of  him.  The 
welcome  news  of  Flaccus'  removal  reached  the  un- 
fortunate Judaeans  who  were  penned  in  the  Delta, 
on  the  Feast  of  Booths.  Flaccus  was  exiled  and 
afterwards  put  to  death. 

His  successor  Bassus  ( ?)  restored  order,  and 
protected  the  Judaeans  against  fresh  attacks,  but 
the  end  of  the  tragedy  was  not  yet.  The  question 
of  Judaean  citizenship  of  which  Flaccus  had  de- 
prived them  was  still  a  subject  of  bitter  controversy. 
On  this  occasion,  Apion,  the  arch  enemy  of  the  Ju- 
daeans, published  a  letter,  replete  with  sophistic 
tricks,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  Judaeans 
had  come  to  Alexandria  only  as  captives,  and  that 
it  was  only  because  of  their  inferiority  that  the 
Delta,  the  worst  part  of  the  city,  situated  on  the 
river  front,  was  assigned  to  them.  Ignoring  the  es- 
teem in  which  numerous  Egyptian  rulers  had  held 
the  Judaeans,  and  revihng  Onias  and  Desitheus 
who  had  rendered  Egypt  such  conspicuous  services, 
Apion  mentioned  only  those  rulers  who  were  hostile 
to  the  Judaeans :  Ptolemy  Physcon  who  had  ordered 
that  drunken  elephants  be  driven  upon  helplessly 
bound  Judaeans,  and  the  last  Cleopatra  who  had 
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refused  to  assist  the  Judaeans  with  corn  in  the 
course  of  a  famine. 

Only  the  emperor  could  settle  the  controversy 
over  the  Judaeans'  right  of  citizenship,  but  he  was 
then  in  Germania  and  in  Gaul  where  he  was  cele- 
brating puerile  victories  and  was  gathering  shells 
on  the  coast  of  the  British  Sea  with  which  to  grace 
his  triumph.  When  he  returned  to  Rome  (Aug. 
31,  40  C.  E.),  and  took  into  his  head  the  crazy 
notion  to  proclaim  himself  first  a  demigod,  and  then 
a  full  god,  to  demand  that  temples  be  dedicated  to 
his  worship,  and  to  exact  divine  honors  for  his 
statues,  the  Greeks  believed  that  the  Judaeans 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  them.  They  again  placed 
the  emperor's  images  in  the  synagogs  of  Alexan- 
dria, convinced  that  the  Judaeans  would  strenu- 
ously object  to  it,  and  thereby  incur  the  anger  of 
the  emperor.  This  gave  rise  to  new  quarrels,  and 
the  pro-consul  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  win  the  favor 
of  the  emperor,  sided  with  the  Greeks  and  sought 
to  intimidate  the  Judaeans  by  most  horrible 
threats  into  worshipping  the  images  of  Caligula. 
The  Judaean  community,  however,  remained  firm, 
and  determined  to  undergo  the  most  severe  suffer- 
ing rather  than  to  forsake  its  God.  Only  a  few, 
either  out  of  fear  or  out  of  ambition,  seemed  to 
have  gone  over  to  paganism.  Among  these  was 
the  son  of  the  Arabarch  Alexander,  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, who  afterwards  occupied  a  position  of  great 
dignity  in  the  Roman  state. 

To  counteract  the  evil  example  of  apostasy,  a 
Judaean  of  Alexandria  composed  at  that  time  a 
book  in  the  Greek  language  that  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  his  contemporaries.  The  object  of 
the  anonymous  writer  was  both  to  inspire  the  peo- 
ple with  endurance  by  pointing  to  divine  help  and 
to  condemn  the  apostates.  These  thoughts  he  con- 
veyed in  a  tale  called  the  "Third  Book  of  the  Mac- 
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cabees"  which  is  half  truth  and  half  fiction,  and 
which  represents  the  troubles  of  the  Alexandrian 
community  in  vivid  colors.  The  story  runs  that 
the  Egyptian  king  Philopator,  after  his  conquest 
of  Jerusalem,  presumed  to  enter  the  temple  against 
the  protests  of  the  people,  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
high  priest's  prayer,  was  stricken  dumb  with  terror. 
Upon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  Philopater  deter- 
mined to  avenge  his  mishap  upon  all  the  Judaeans 
of  that  city,  and  issued  a  decree  that  all  who  would 
refuse  to  sacrifice  to  idols  would  lose  their  rights 
of  citizenship,  would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  caste, 
and  their  bodies  would  be  branded  with  the  ivy 
leaf,  the  symbol  of  Bacchus,  as  slaves  of  the  king : 
those  who  obeyed,  however,  would  retain  the 
equality  of  citizenship.  Despite  the  humiliations 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  Judaeans  re- 
mained loyal  to  their  faith.  Their  enemies  also  cir- 
culated the  reports  that  because  they  refused  to 
worship  the  pagan  gods  and  to  partake  of  pagan 
meals,  the  Judaeans  were  the  enemies  of  the  king 
and  of  all  mankind.  Thereupon  the  king  ordered 
that  all  Judaeans  should  be  trodden  to  death  by 
elephants  infuriated  for  that  purpose.  But  the  ele- 
phants, guided  by  angels,  instead  of  rushing  upon 
the  Judaeans,  rushed  upon  the  spectators ;  and  the 
king,  frightened  at  that  sight,  repented  of  his  evil 
intentions,  received  the  Judaeans  into  favor  again, 
and  permitted  them  to  proceed  against  their 
enemies  as  they  pleased.  The  book  concludes  with 
the  encouraging  words :  "Praised  be  He  who  de- 
livered Israel  at  all  times."* 

The  hard-pressed  Judaeans  of  Alexandria  finally 
decided  to  send  a  deputation  to  Caligula  to  plead 
for  relief  from  their  desperate  situation.  The  depu- 
tation was  composed  of  three  men  of  position  and 
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education,  headed  by  the  philosopher  Philo  (about 
10  B.  C.  E. — about  60  C.  E.),  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
high  social  standing,  deep  erudition  and  splendid 
eloquence.  Philo,  whose  writings  exerted  a  deep 
influence  not  only  upon  his  contemporaries  but  also 
upon  posterity  and  even  beyond  Judaean  circles, 
was  a  brother  of  the  Arabarch  Alexander,  and  be- 
longed to  the  richest  and  most  prominent  family 
of  the  Alexandrian  community.  Impelled  by  an 
insatiable  thirst  after  knowledge,  Philo  acquired  a 
thorough  Greek  and  philosophic  education,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  cKoice  spirits  who  do  not  grovel 
upon  the  earth  but  break  the  bonds  of  things  ter- 
restial  by  the  lofty  flights  of  their  spirit.  Though 
he  was  a  lover  of  philosophy,  he  placed  Judaism 
above  it  as  the  "true  wisdom,"  and  he  plucked  the 
flowers  from  the  rich  garden  of  Greek  philosophy 
in  order  to  weave  therefrom  a  garland  to  place  on 
the  brow  of  Judaism.  His  philosophic  striving  not 
only  enriched  his  mind  but  also  ennobled  his  char- 
acter, and  he  was  one  of  the  lofty  ethical  spirits 
to  whom  the  follies,  vices,  and  baseness  of  hu- 
manity seem  incomprehensible. 

This  was  the  man  whom  the  Alexandrian  Ju- 
daeans  selected  as  the  advocate  of  their  cause  be- 
fore the  emperor.  The  pagan  Alexandrians,  on 
their  side,  also  sent  a  deputation  to  the  emperor 
in  order  to  thwart  the  efiforts  of  the  Judaeans.  The 
arch-enemy  of  the  Judaeans,  Apion,  and  the  ven- 
omous Isidorus,  headed  that  deputation.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  Judaism  and  paganism  entered 
the  lists,  each  represented  by  its  typical  champion, 
both  of  whom  had  been  nurtured  at  the  breast  of 
Greek  culture.  Philo,  full  of  dignity  and  earnest- 
ness personified  the  striving  after  truth  and  the 
moral  ideal;  Apion,  full  of  levity  and  slanderous 
proclivities,  represented  the  glib  vainglory,  and  the 
idle  self-sufficiency  of  the  degenerated  Hellenism. 
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The  outcome  of  the  stru^le  between  the  Ju- 
daean  and  the  pagan  Alexandrians  is  uncertain. 
Cali^Ia  who  was  to  have  been  the  impartial  judge 
was  himself  a  passionate  partisan  in  this  matter. 
He  hated  the  Judaeans  because,  unlike  any  other 
nation  subjected  to  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  re- 
fused to  pay  him  divine  honors.  The  Judaean  depu- 
ties were  hardly  permitted  to  speak  when  they  were 
admitted  to  an  audience.  His  first  words  to  them 
were  spoken  in  an  angry  tone :  "Ye,  then,  are  the 
scomers  of  the  gods  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
me  as  a  god,  but  worship  a 'nameless  deity!" 
Thereupon,  uplifting  his  hands,  he  uttered  such  a 
vile  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  Israel  that  the 
historian  Philo  shrank  from  writing  it  down. 
Caligula,  at  last,  dismissed  the  deputation  in  violent 
anger,  and  Philo,  anticipating  an  unfavorable  de- 
cision, advised  his  coreligionists  that,  from  now  on, 
their  only  hope  was  in  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
The  Arabarch  Alexander  was  cast  into  prison. 

While  the  Judaean  deputies  were  dogging  the 
footsteps  of  the  crazy  Caligula  who  was  occupying 
himself  with  childish  trivialities,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining speech  with  him,  they  were  terrified  by  the 
news  from  Jerusalem  that  Caligula  was  bent  upon 
desecrating  the  temple  with  his  statues.  Caligula's 
wrath  at  being  refused  divine  honors  by  the  very 
Judaeans  whom  he  had  shown  favor  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Agrippa,  knew  no  bounds.  He  ordered  that 
his  statues  be  placed  not  only  in  the  synagogs,  but 
also  in  the  Jerusalem  temple,  and  that  any  re- 
sistance be  suppressed  by  military  force.  Petro- 
nius,  the  pro-consul  of  Syria,  received  the  command 
to  proceed  with  his  legions  to  Judaea,  and,  with 
their  help,  to  convert  the  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem 
into  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Caligula! 
The  consternation  of  the  Judaean  nation  can  be 
easily  imagined.    The  news  reached  Jerusalem  on 
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the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Booths  (October,  40  C.  E.), 
and  the  festive  mood  of  the  people  was  turned  into 
one  of  deepest  gloom.  Petronius,  with  two  legions, 
moved  to  Acco,  on  the  border  of  Judaea;  but,  as 
the  rainy  season  was  about  to  set  in  and  as  he  an- 
ticipated a  desperate  resistance,  he  decided  to  win- 
ter there,  and  to  postpone  the  energetic  enforce- 
ment of  Caligula's  order  to  the  spring.  Thousands 
of  Judaeans  flocked  to  him  from  all  sides,  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  impress  him  that  they  would  rather 
die  than  permit  the  desecration  of  the  temple. 
Petronius,  nonplussed  how  to  carry  out  the  edict 
which  he  himself  acknowledged  as  insane,  pro- 
ceeded to  Tiberias  to  consult  with  Agrippa  and  his 
advisers.  In  that  place,  too,  thousands  of  Judaeans 
gathered,  not  to  threaten  but  to  plead  with  Petro- 
nius. They  repeatedly  declared  that  the  entire 
nation  was  determined  to  die  rather  than  to  witness 
the  desecration  of  the  temple.  That  the  people  were 
in  dead  earnest  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  they 
neglected  their  fields,  and  let  forty  days  pass  with- 
out sowing  any  seed.  The  Judaean  aristocracy 
was  at  one  with  the  people  this  time.  Petronius, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Judaean  nobles,  addressed  an 
epistle  to  the  emperor  in  which  he  described  the 
situation,  and  suggested  a  modification  of  the  de- 
cree. He  also  calmed  the  people,  and  admonished 
them  to  return  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  in 
order  to  prevent  a  famine. 

Ere  Petronius'  letter  reached  him,  Caligula; 
upon  the  solicitation  of  Agrippa,  had  already 
changed  his  mind  with  reference  to  his  intended 
assault  upon  Judaism.  The  Judaean  king  had  such 
a  powerful  influence  over  Caligula  that  the  Romans 
charged  him  and  Antiochus  of  Commagene  with 
being  the  emperor's  teachers  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
Agrippa  was  then  visiting  the  emperor,  but  was 
too  much  oi  a  courtier  to  oppose  him  when  the 
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lunatic  issued  the  order  to  place  his  statue  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  also.  Agrippa  pretended  in- 
difference to  the  despair  of  his  coreligionists,  and 
prepared  an  extravagant  banquet  in  honor  of  Cali- 
gula and  his  favorites  at  which  the  rarest  delicacies 
were  set  before  them.  Flattered  at  these  atten- 
tions, Caligula  called  upon  Agrippa  to  ask  for  any 
favor  whidi  would  be  granted.  Knowing  Agrippa 
only  from  the  frivolous  side  of  his  nature,  Caligula 
anticipated  that  he  would  request  an  extension  of 
his  kingdom.  To  his  astonishment,  Agrippa  asked 
only  that  the  edict  with  reference  to  the  statues 
be  revoked.  As  an  emperor,  Caligula  was  ashamed 
to  revoke  his  orders,  but  he  wrote  to  Petronius 
(Nov.-Dec,  40  C.  E.)  to  let  the  matter  rest  if  his 
order  to  place  his  statue  in  the  temple  had  not  yet 
been  executed.  But  on  receiving  Petronius'  letter 
in  which  he  expressed  his  scruples  about  the  execu- 
tion of  the  emperor's  decree,  Caligula's  passionate, 
capricious  nature  was  aroused  to  fury  that  a  Ro- 
man governor  should  dare  speak  to  his  emperor 
about  difficulties,  and  he  ordered  the  disobedient 
Petronius  to  commit  suicide  as  an  example  to 
others.  However,  before  Petronius  received  this 
order,  the  news  reached  Judaea  that  Caligula  had 
met  with  an  ignominious  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
praetorian  tribune  Chaerea  (Jan.  24,  41  C.  E.). 
The  report  was  received  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  Shebat  (March,  41  C.  E.):  "Caius  Caligula 
was  murdered,  and  his  decrees  are  annulled."  The 
day  which  brought  such  an  unexpected  deliverance 
from  certain  destruction  was  henceforth  included 
among  the  days  of  joy. 

Caligula  was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  a  learned, 
pedantic  imbecile,  who  owed  his  crown  to  accident 
and  the  diplomatic  mediation  of  King  Agrippa  who 
induced  the  reluctant  coward  to  accept  the  choice 
of  the  Praetorians,  and  the  reluctant  senate  to  con- 
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firm  it.  Qaudius  was  grateful  to  Agrippa  for  his 
services;  praised  him  publicly  in  the. Senate,  clothed 
him  with  the  dignity  of  a  consul,  and  made  him  king 
over  all  Palestine  by  adding  Judaea,  Samaria,  Gali- 
lee and  Peraea  to  his  kingdom.  Upon  Agrippa's 
brother  and  son-in-law,  Herod  II,  Qaudius  con- 
ferred the  rank  of  praetor,  and  made  him  king  of 
Chalcis,  in  the  Lebanon  region. 

The  change  of  affairs  at  Rome  after  Caligula's 
death,  reacted  favorably  also  upon  the  Judaeans  of 
Alexandria.  Caligula's  partisanship  against  them 
had  driven  them  to  an  armed  self-defense  against 
their  hostile  neighbors.  The  new  emperor  who  was 
a  friend  of  the  Arabarch, Alexander,  set  him  at  lib- 
erty and  decided  the  controversy  in  Alexandria  in 
favor  of  the  Judaeans.  He  issued  an  edict  confirm- 
ing the  Judaeans  in  their  equality  of  citizenship, 
and  restored  the  office  of  the  Arabarch  which  was 
of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  Judaeans  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Egypt.  Claudius  is  said  to  have 
been  so  deeply  impressed  with  Philo  and  his  fine 
Greek  eloquence  that  he  invited  him  to  read  before 
the  Roman  Senate  his  history  of  the  Judaean  per- 
secutions under  Flaccus  and  his  account  of  the 
deputation  to  Caligula.  At  the  instance  of  Agrippa, 
Claudius  granted  religious  freedom  to  all  the  Ju- 
deans  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  ordered  their 
heathen  neighbors  not  to  interfere  with  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  religious  rites. 

The  stormy  dynastic  change  in  Rome  which  over- 
threw an  insolent  Caesar  and  elevated  a  weakling 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Agrippa,  and  when 
he  returned  from  Rome  to  Judaea  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom,  he  was  a  changed  man.  The 
frivolous  Agrippa  had  become  a  serious  man ;  the 
courtier  disappeared  and  made  way  for  the  patriot, 
the  conscientious  prince ;  the  Asmonean  in  him  tri- 
umphed over  the  Herodian.    Under  Agrippa,  Ju- 
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daea  enjoyed  for  a  short  while  and  for  the  last  time 
an  unclouded  happiness.  He  identified  himself 
with  the  nation  so  completely,  even  expressing  him- 
self to  the  risk  of  incurring  the  disfavor  of  Rome, 
that  he  disarmed  the  most  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
the  monarchy,  and  turned  them  into  friends.  He 
seemed  to  have  striven  to  undo  all  the  evil  done  by 
Herod.  The  entire  nation  at  that  time  was  in  an 
exalted  frame  of  mind.  The  finger  of  God  was 
again  visible  in  their  fate.  The  monstrous 
Caligula  had  suffered  an  ignominious  death;  the 
hopes  of  their  enemies  came  to  naught.  It  was  with 
joyous  and  grateful  hearts  that  the  people  cele- 
brated the  festivals  of  that  year. 

The  offering  of  the  first  fruit  in  the  temple, 
which  hitherto  had  no  festive  character  was,  in 
that  year,  celebrated  with  particular  solemnity,  and 
with  song  and  rejoicing.  The  owners  of  gardens 
in  cities  and  villages  gathered  in  groups,-  carrying 
the  first  fruit  in  pretty  baskets — the  rich  in  gold 
and  silver  ones — and  proceeded  to  the  principal  city 
of  the  district.  Arrived  there,  a  leader  addressed 
the  crowd  with  the  words :  "O  come,  let  us  go  up 
unto  Zion,  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  our  God,"  and, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute  they  marched  to 
Jerusalem.  While  the  owners  of  the  gardens  pre- 
sented their  garlanded  baskets  to  the  priests  and 
offered  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  the  Levitlcal 
choirs  sang  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  ( Psalm 
XXX) :  "I  will  extol]  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast 
delivered  me,  and  didst  not  permit  mine  enemies  to 
triumph  over  me."  Like  the  rest  of  the  people, 
King  Agrippa  proceeded  to  the  temple  with  his 
basket  of  fruit  on  his  shoulders,  and  offered  his 
thanksgiving.  The  Alexandrian  philosophic  Philo, 
the  defender  of  his  community  before  Caligula, 
was  also  present  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time,  and  he 
described  the  "Feast  of  Baskets"  in  glowing  colors. 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  (42  C,  E.) 
another  festival  was  celebrated  amidst  great  rejoic- 
ing. The  provision  that  the  king  should  read  the 
Torah  in  public  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sabbatical 
year,  on  the  Feast  of  Booths  (Deut.  31:  10-13), 
had  not  been  carried  out  since  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  princes.  Agrippa  revived  this  half-forgot- 
ten law.  From  an  elevated  platform  in  the  temple 
he  read  the  prescribed  chapters,  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  people,  out  of  a  scroll  respectfully 
handed  him  by  the  high  priest.  When  he  reached 
the  passage :  "From  the  midst  of  thy  brethren  shalt 
thou  appoint  for  thyself  a  king"  (Deut.  17:  15), 
Agrippa  was  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  that  as 
a  semi-Idumean  he  was  unworthy  of  being  king  of 
Judaea,  and  broke  out  into  tears.  But  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  including  the  Pharisees, '  called  to 
him  with  enthusiasm :  "Thou  art  our  brother,  thou 
art  our  brother !" 

Agrippa  made  the  proper  use  of  his  right  to 
nominate  a  high  priest.  In  the  place  of  Theophi- 
lus,  the  last  of  Vitellius'  appointees,  he  named 
Simon  Cantheras,  also  called  Simon  the  Just,  Hke 
that  great  high  priest  who  had  ruled  three  hundred 
years  before  in  pre-Maccabean  days.  Agrippa's 
conscientious  government  made  itself  felt  in  every 
department  of  Judaean  life.  The  Sanhedrin  un- 
doubtedly again  received  the  power  to  regulate  the 
internal  affairs  of  Judaea  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  The  president  of  the  Sanhedrin  under 
Agrippa  was  Hillel's  worthy  grandson,  Gamaliel  I, 
or  the  elder,  son  of  Simon.  Under  him  the  presi- 
dency attained  a  higher  importance,  since  the  San- 
hedrin, modelling  itself  after  the  political  constitu- 
tion, assumed  a  more  monarchial  form.  A  leap 
year  could  now  be  declared  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  president.  Communications  addressed  to 
neighboring  and  distant  communities  were  issued  in 
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his  name.  The  specimens  of  such  communications 
are  interesting  because  of  their  content  and  form, 
and  proved  that  the  Sanhedrin  and  its  president 
were  recognized  everywhere  as  the  highest  au- 
thority. Gamaliel's  letters,  written  by  his  secretary 
Johanan  follow:  "To  our  brethren  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee,  greetings :  We  hereby  make  known 
unto  you  that  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  separate 
the  tithes  from  olive  oil  receptacles."  "To  our 
brethren,  sons  of  the  exile,  of  Babylonia,  Media, 
Ionia,  and  all  other  sons  of  the  exile,  greeting: 
We  hereby  make  known  unto  you  that  this  year's 
lambs  are  still  too  tender;  the  doves  are  still  un- 
fledged, and  that  the  spring  as  a  whole  is  late;  it 
therefore  pleaseth  me  and  my  colleagues  to  add 
thirty  days  to  the  current  year." 

Gamaliel  instituted  several  beneficial  ordinances 
for  the  correction  of  abuses  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  social  welfare.  Entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
Hillel,  the  laws  defining  the  attitude  of  the  Ju- 
daeans  towards  the  pagans  undoubtedly  originated 
with  Gamaliel.  One  law  places  the  heathen  poor 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  Judaeans  with 
reference  to  the  gleanings  of  the  fields,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  grain  forgotten  by  its  owner  or 
purposely  left  by  him  for  the  poor.  From  this  law 
there  developed  the  humane  practise  in  cities  of 
mixed  populations  to  provide  alms  for  the  heathen 
poor  together  with  those  of  the  Judaeans,  to  nurse 
their  sick,  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  their  dead,  and 
to  comfort  their  mourners.  It  is  possible  that  the 
law  with  reference  to  the  "seven  commandments 
of  the  sons  of  Noah"  also  owes  its  origin  to  Ga- 
maliel. This  law  regards  not  as  idolators  but  as 
half-Judaeans  those  pagans  who  abstain  from 
idolatry,  from  murder,  from  incest,  from  eating  the 
flesh  t^en  from  live  animals,  from  blasphemy 
against  the  God  of  Israel,  and  from  robbery,  and 
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who  support  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
mere  surrender  of  idolatrous  practises  and  of  moral 
coarseness  was  sufficient  to  render  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  almost  the  peer  of  the  Judaean.  For  a 
while,  Rome  and  Judaea  gave  up  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity, and  showed  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
each  other.  Rome's  consideration  of  the  Judaeans 
went  so  far  that  when  a  few  wanton  youths  of  the 
city  of  Dora  broke  into  the  synagog  and  placed 
therein  the  emperor's  images,  the  governor,  Petro- 
nius,  had  them  punished  most  severely  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others.  On  the  other  hand,  Agrippa,  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  people  of  the  Phoenician  city  Bery- 
tus,  erected  in  that  city  a  magnificent  theatre,  baths 
and  colonnades  without  exciting  the  displeasure  of 
the  religious  leaders  of  Judaea. 

Agrippa  inherited  from  his  grandfather  Herod 
the  passion  for  making  himself  popular  among  the 
Greeks.  Accordingly,  he  proved  himself  a  benefac- 
tor of  Athens,  the  half-decayed  city  of  the  muses, 
once  the  mother  of  arts  as  well  as  of  Caesarea,  and 
gained  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  both  cities. 
The  people  of  the  seaport  Sebastos  erected  statues 
in  honor  of  his  three  daughters,  and  struck  coins 
in  his  own  honor  with  the  inscription:  "The  Great 
King  Agrippa,  Friend  of  Caesar."  The  people  of 
Antheodon  and  Gaza  also  struck  coins  in  his  honor. 
Even  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Auranitis  and  Trach- 
onitis  perpetuated  his  name  in  inscriptions.  Upon 
his  return  from  Rome  where  he  was  made  an  em- 
peror, the  people  of  several  cities  of  that  region 
offered  thanks  to  Zeus*  "for  the  safety  of  king 
Agrippa  and  his  return."  He  was  generally  called 
the  "Great  King,"  with  the  addition,  of  course,  of 
"friend  of  Caesar  and  friend  of  the  'Romans." 
Claudius  himself  had  a  coin  struck  in  his  honor, 
containing,  on  the  obverse,  a  design  of  two  clasped 
hands  with  the  legend :    "Love  and  Fraternity  be- 
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tween  King  Agrippa  and  the  Senate  and  the  Roman 
people,"  and,  on  the  reverse,  the  emperor's  picture 
with  the  inscription:  "In  honor  of  King  Agrippa, 
the  Friend  of  Caesar." 

Though  Agrippa  stood  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  many  princes  who,  like  himself,  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Rome,  he  was  averse  to  marrying  his 
daughters  to  pagans.  His  oldest  daughter,  Ber- 
enice, famous  for  her  beauty,  was  betrothed  to 
Marcus,  the  son  of  the  Alexandrian  Arabarch, 
Alexander  Lysimachus.  As  Marcus  died  before  his 
marriage,  Agrippa  gave  Berenice  to  his  brother, 
Herod  II,  king  of  Chalcis.  His  second  daughter 
Mariamne  he  promised  to  a  prominent  Judaean, 
Julias  Archelaus,  son  of  Hilkiah.  His  youngest 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Drusilla,  was  betrothed  to 
Epiphanes,  son  of  Agrippa's  friend  Antiochus  of 
Commagene.  The  young  prince,  however,  had  to 
promise  to  embrace  Judaism  and  to  undergo  cir- 
cumcision before  Agrippa  consented  to  his  mar- 
riage. 

The  last  years  of  Agrippa's  reign  were  a  period 
of  happiness  for  the  Judaeans,  both  within  and 
without  Judaea;  a  magnificent  sunset  before  the 
approach  of  appalling  darkness.  They  bore  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  times  of  King  Josiah  in  the 
days  of  the  first  temple,  in  the  peaceful  conditions 
that  existed  within  and  without  Judaea,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  independence  within  certain  limits,  and 
in  spiritual  activity;  just  as  there  was  a  certain 
resemblance  between  the  character  of  these  two 
kings  in  that  both  were  at  first  carried  away  by 
the  corruption  of  their  times,  but  afterwards  rose 
superior  to  it,  and  became  model  princes.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  Agrippa  was  held  by  Claudius  re- 
acted favorably  upon  the  Judaeans  scattered 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  they  were  en- 
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abled  to  practise  their  religion  without  the  least  in- 
terference. 

The  Judaeans  of  Egypt,  and  especially  of  Alex- 
andria, were  particularly  happy.  Claudius  had  re- 
stored to  them  the  rights  of  citizenship  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  under  Caligula.  Their 
chief,  the  Arabarch  Alexander  Lysimachus,  stood 
high  in  the  emperor's  favor,  and  could  exert  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  his  coreligionists.  And  just 
then,  under  Claudius,  his  brother  Philo  began  to 
reveal  the  rich  treasures  of  his  soul  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  large  circles,  and  marked  the  zenith  of 
the  Judaeo-Greek  intellectual  activities.  ,  The  Hel- 
lenistic writings  of  the  Judaeans  up  to  this  time, 
composed  partly  in  defense  of  malicious  attacks  on 
their  origin  and  their  Law,  partly  for  self-instruc- 
tion and  for  the  strengthening  of  their  convictions, 
had  no  enduring  literary  value  judging  from  the 
fragments  that  are  extant.  Among  others,  a  poet 
by  name  of  Ezekiel  (Theodectes?)  dramatized  the 
history  of  Moses  and  of  the  Exodus,  and  makes 
the  characters  of  his  drama:  Moses,  his  wife 
Zipporah,  his  father-in-law  Reuel,  and,  oddly 
enough,  God  Himself,  speak  in  Greek  verse.  This 
drama  bears  the  title  of  "Exodus";  but,  like  the 
entire  older  Judaeo-Greek  literature,  it  has  been 
preserved  only  in  fragmentary  form.  The  classic 
period  of  Judaeo-Greek  literature  coincides  with  the 
lifetime  of  the  genius  Philo,  the  contemporary  of 
King  Agrippa.  It  is  this  period  that  first  reveals 
the  absorption  of  the  Greek-speaking  Judaeans  in 
their  own  sources,  their  wide  outlook  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  their  thoughts.  It  was  the  natal  period  of 
an  original  Judaean  world-philosophy,  presented  in 
the  beauty  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Next  to  Philo,  as 
a  model  of  Greek  style,  stood  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  a  book  that  acted  as 
a  stimulant  upon  Christian  circles,  and,  because  of 
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its  title,  was  regarded  as  a  semi -biblical  (apocry- 
phal) composition.  Three  sons  of  Judaism,  this 
anonymous  author,  Philo,  and  Gamaliel  the  Elder, 
constitute  the  glory  of  Agrippa's  reign. 

But  the  happy  days  of  this  reign  were  of  short 
duration.  Though  Claudius  had  implicit  confidence 
in  Agrippa,  the  emperor's  servants  looked  with  sus- 
picious eyes  upon  every  step  of  the  Judaean  king, 
and  saw  in  it  indications  of  rebellion.  Agrippa's 
cleverness,  independence,  and  national  feelings  ap- 
peared to  them  rather  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
Rome.  Nor  were  their  suspicions  unfounded. 
Much  as  Agrippa  flirted  with  Rome,  he  was  never- 
theless determined  to  place  Judaea  in  a  position  of 
effective  resistance  to  Rome  should  the  inevitable 
conflict  arise.  The  favor  or  disfavor  of  Rome  de- 
pended upon  the  one  person  who  happened  to  be 
in  supreme  authority;  and  even  the  best  ruler  wasi 
powerless  against  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  no- 
bility and  the  intrigues  of  his  court.  Agrippa,  who 
had  become  a  Judaean  king  with  all  his  heart,  did 
not  want  to  see  his  people  depend  upon  the  whim 
of  a  single  person.  He  therefore  had  a  large  sup- 
ply of  building  material  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and 
began  to  fortify  the  suburb  of  Bezetha  with  strong 
and  high  walls.  This  suburb  developed  gradually 
as  a  result  of  the  city's  growth,  and  contained 
metal  forges  as  well  as  market  places  for  wool  and 
clothing  merchants,  and  for  cattle  dealers.  In  case 
of  a  hostile  attack  upon  Jerusalem  Bezetha  was 
endangered  first,  and  with  it  the  castle  of  Antonia 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Moreover,  because 
Bezetha.was  unwalled,  it  did  not  possess  the  sacred- 
ness  of  Jerusalem;  its  circumvallation  would  thus 
serve  a  double  purpose.  Agrippa  obtained  from 
Claudius  who  could  refuse  him  nothing  the  permis- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  fortification,  and  won  the 
courtiers  to  his  side  by  means  of  gifts.    As  soon  as 
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the  walls  reached  a  certain  height,  the  suburb  was 
dedicated  with  great  solemnity,  and  was  declared 
an  integral  part  of  the  Holy  City.  The  king,  the 
high  priest,  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  Leviticat  choirs 
and  the  people  marched  in  solemn  procession  along 
the  walls ;  while,  in  the  temple,  the  Levitical  choirs 
chanted  the  thirtieth  Psalm  in  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  raising  His  people  from  its  lowliness.  But  the 
completion  of  the  walls  was  prevented  by  Vibius 
Marsus,  the  pro-consul  of  Syria,  who  saw  through 
Agrippa's  ultimate  object,  and  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing Claudius  to  order  the  discontinuance  of  the  for- 
tification. Agrippa,  again,  sought  to  weaken  the 
power  of  Rome  in  Judaea  by  means  of  a  confed- 
eracy of  the  neighboring  princes  who  were  to  make 
common  cause  against  Rome,  and  thus  secure  their 
independence.  Under  the  pretext  of  entertaining 
his  friends,  he  invited  the  princes  to  a  conference 
at  Tiberias.  But  Vibius  Marsus,  suspicious  of  the 
assembled  princes,  suddenly  made  his  appearance 
in  Tiberias,  and,  with  the  pride  worthy  of  an  an- 
cient Roman,  ordered  them  to  return  home  at  once. 
And  so  feared  was  Rome  that  the  princes  dared  not 
disobey. 

Still,  Agrippa's  perseverance  and  spirit  of  enter- 
prise might  have  protected  Judaea  from  new  hu- 
miliations and  might  have  provided  for  its  future 
security,  had  not  death  overtaken  him  suddenly,  in 
his  fifty-fourth  year  (spring,  44  C.  E.),  while  he 
was  witnessing  a  performance  in  the  theatre  of 
Caeserea  which  was  given  in  honor  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  His  sudden  death  was  ascribed  to  vari- 
ous causes.  The  Christians  regarded  it  as  a  divine 
punishment  because  he  had  once  persecuted  them. 
The  pains  in  his  intestines  that  seized  him  suddenly 
and  caused  his  death,  suggest  a  different  cause. 
With  Agrippa's  death  the  last  star  of  Judaea 
waned.     Like  Josiah,  the  last  king  of  pre-exilic 
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times,  he  died  twenty-five  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  state  and  of  the  temple. 

After  Agrippa's  death  the  Greeks  who  lived  in 
Palestine  betrayed  the  sullen  anger  which  they  had 
cherished  in  their  hearts  against  the  king  of  Judaea. 
The  Syrians  and  the  Greeks  of  Caesarea  and  Sebas- 
tos,  unmindful  of  the  benefits  they  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  Agrippa,  poured  vituperations  upon 
the  dead  king,  and,  in  the  midst  of  carousing, 
poured  libations  to  Charon  for  removing  Agrippa. 
The  Roman  legions,  hearing  the  names  of  Augus- 
tans  and  Caesareans,  made  common  cause  with 
them,  insulted  the  pictures  of  Agrippa's  daughters, 
and  dragged  them  into  houses  of  ill-fame.  When 
Claudius  learned  of  these  insults  to  his  dead  friend, 
he  was  beside  himself  with  rage.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  appoint  as  king  Agrippa's  seventeen-year- 
old  son,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  Rome.  He  was,  however,  dissuaded  from 
this  intention  by  his  favorites,  the  manumitted 
slaves  Pallas  and  Narcissus,  on  the  plea  of 
Agrippa's  youth.  Thereupon  Judaea  was  again 
declared  a  Roman  province,  and  remained  under 
the  government  of  the  procurators  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  The  first  procurator,  Cuspius  Fadus, 
was  instructed  by  Claudius  to  punish  the  legions 
who  had  insulted  the  memory  of  Agrippa  by  trans- 
porting them  to  Pontus  on  the  Black  Sea.  The 
soldiers,  however,  begged  forgiveness,  and  the  or- 
der was  not  executed.  These  legions,  filled  with 
hatred  against  the  Judaeans,  were  permitted  to  re- 
main in  Judaea  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards 
the  exasperation  of  the  patriots. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  heathens  led  to  re- 
prisals on  the  part  of  the  Judaeans;  organized 
bands  were  formed  again,  as  they  were  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the 
heathen  inhabitants.     The  procurator  Fadus  pur- 
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sued  them,  and  banished  some  of  the  leaders  who 
were  captured  and  beheaded  others.  Fadus  at- 
tempted to  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  of  nom- 
inating the  high  priest  and  of  keeping  the  priestly 
vestments  in  the  citadel  of  Antonia,  but  the  priests 
and  the  people  protesed  vehemently  against  it.  A 
deputation  of  four  Judaeans  was  sent  to  Claudius, 
and  the  emperor  conferred  the  right  of  appointing 
the  high  priest  upon  Herod  II,  Agrippa's  brother. 
Herod  immediately  took  advantage  of  it  to  remove 
the  high  priest  Eiionai,  and  to  appoint  Joseph  of  the 
family  of  Kamith  in  his  place.  As  though  he  was 
afraid  of  retaining  a  high  priest  in  office  too  long, 
Herod  removed  Joseph  soon  after,  and  appointed 
Ananias  ben  Nebedai  who  distinguished  himself  by 
nothing  except  his  gluttony.  Herod  H  could  thus 
be  regarded  in  a  sense  as  king  of  Judaea,  except 
that  he  had  no  influence  upon  the  course  of  politi- 
cal events.  The  Sanhedrin  which  had  regained  its 
pristine  powers  under  Agrippa  and  Gamaliel  lost 
them  again  under  the  procurators. 

In  the  course  of  his  administration,  Fadus  had 
to  suppress  a  Messianic  agitation  also.  A  certain 
Theudas,  hardly  an  impostor  but  rather  an  enthu- 
siast, proclaimed  himself  a  prophet  or  Messiah,  and 
found  four  hundred  adherents.  In  token  of  his 
Messiaship,  he  promised  to  lead  his  followers  dry 
shod  across  the  Jordan ;  but  when  his  adherents  ap- 
proached the  Jordan  with  all  their  belongings,  they 
were  overtaken  by  Fadus's  cavalry,  and  many  of 
them  were  killed,  others  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
Theudas  was  beheaded  (about  45-46  C.  E.).  Fadus 
was  recalled  soon  after,  and  his  office  was  given  to 
the  apostate  Tiberius  Julius  Alexander,  son  of  the 
Arabarch  Alexander  and  nephew  of  the  Judaean 
philosopher  Philo  who  had  already  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Roman  knight.  The  emperor  certainly  be- 
lieved that  the  appointment  of  a  bom  Judaean  of 
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a  prominent  family  to  the  procuratorship  would  be 
t^en  as  a  compliment  by  the  Judaeans ;  but  he  did 
not  realize  that  he  was  deeply  oflfending  their  sen- 
sibilities by  forcing  an  apostate  upon  them  as  their 
ruler.  In  fact,  the  people  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable under  Tiberius'  administration ;  the  Zealots 
raised  their  heads  again,  under  the  leadership  of 
Jacob  and  Simon,  sons  of  Judah  the  Galilean,  and 
rose  in  rebellion.  The  fact  that  Tiberius  had  the 
two  brothers  crucified,  the  most  ignominious  death 
inflicted  by  the  Roman  law,  would  indicate  the 
serious  nature  of  the  uprising.  As  though  in  com- 
pensation for  the  humiliation  of  being  governed  by 
an  apostate,  the  Judaeans  saw  with  pride  the  arri- 
val of  a  pagan  queen  in  Jerusalem  who  embraced 
Judaism,  became  a  benefactress  of  her  new  core- 
Ugionists,  and  assisted  the  needy,  during  a  famine, 
with  royal  generosity  (48). 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  JUDAEANS  AND  OF  JUDAISM. 

THE  JUDAEO-HELLENISTIC  LITERATURE 

(44-48  CE.) 

No  people  on  earth  was  rocked  to  the  song  of 
endless  wandering  and  dispersion  while  still  in  its 
cradle  as  was  the  Judaean  people,  and  this  awful 
cradle-song  was  fulfilled  in  all  its  horrible  literal- 
ness.  There  was  hardly  a  comer  of  the  two  then 
dominant  empires,  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian, 
wherein  Judaeans  did  not  live  and  grow  into  a  re- 
ligious community.  The  rim  of  the  great  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  mouths  of  all  the 
important  streams  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Nile, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Danube,  were  peo- 
pled by  the  Judaeans.  An  inexorable  fate  seemed 
to  drive  the  sons  of  Israel  farther  and  farther 
away  from  their  centre.  This  dispersion,  however, 
was  also  a  blessing,  a  work  of  Providence ;  a  scat- 
tering of  seed  destined  to  yield  everywhere  the  fruit 
of  a  clearer  knowledge  of  God  and  of  a  purer  mor- 
ality. As  the  colonization  of  the  Greeks  con- 
tributed to  the  awakening  of  a  sense  of  art  and 
science  among  the  various  nations;  as  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Romans  served  the  purpose  of  teach- 
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ing  many  countries  the  art  of  government  based 
upon  law  and  order,  the  dispersion  of  the  Judaeans 
has  the  not  insignificant  mission  of  counteracting 
the  delusions  and  the  bestial  vices  of  paganism.  But 
scattered  as  the  Judaean  race  was,  its  members 
were  not  separated  from  one  another;  they  pos- 
sessed a  unifying  point  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  Sanhedrin  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Square 
Stones  to  which  the  dispersed  clung  with  every 
fibre  of  their  being.  Thither  all  eyes  were  turned, 
and  thither  all  Judaeans  forwarded  their  gifts,  that 
they  might  participate  in  the  sacrificial  cult  at  least 
by  means  of  contributions.  From  the  Sanhedrin 
they  received  the  norm  of  their  religious  life  which 
they  accepted  all  the  more  readily  because  it  was 
not  forced  upon  them.  The  Sanhedrin  sent  mes- 
sengers from  time  to  time  to  near  and  distant  com- 
munities in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  most 
important  decisions. 

In  addition  to  the  temple  which  strengthened  the 
common  bond  of  union,  the  Judaeans  living  outside 
of  Palestine  maintained  in  Jerusalem  synagogs  of 
their  own  where  they  gathered  for  prayer  and  for 
social  intercourse  on  festive  occasions.  There 
were  in  Jerusalem  synagogs  for  Alexandrians, 
Cyrenaicans,  Libertini  (Romans),  Elymaeans  and 
Asians.  As  in  Egypt  and  in  Cyrenaica,  numerous 
Judaeans  lived  in  Syria,  particularly  in  its  capital, 
Antioch,  where  they  formed  an  important  element 
of  the  population,  and  enjoyed  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. One  of  the  Syrian  kings  even  returned 
to  them  the  sacred  vessels  stolen  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  from  the  Jerusalem  temple,  and  these 
they  preserved  in  their  synagogs.  Damascus  had 
a  Judaean  population  of  ten  thousand,  and  the 
Nabataean  king  Aretas  Philodemus  appointed  a 
prominent  Judaean  in  that  city  as  Ethnarch,  or 
chief  of  the  community  as  in  Alexandria.    The  Ju- 
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daean  population  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  so  large 
that  when  Claudius,  for  some  unknown  reason,  de- 
cided to  expel  the  Judaeans  from  Rome,  he  dared 
not  carry  out  his  decision  on  account  of  their  great 
numbers.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  did 
expel  them  in  part,  owing  to  the  disturbances 
caused  by  a  Christian  apostle  named  Chrestus,  but 
the  Judaean  community  maintained  itself  in  Rome, 
just  the  same.  The  Roman  community  possessed 
several  synagogs,  and  was  governed  by  elders 
called  Archonts  and  Gerusiarchs,  under  a  religious 
chief  called  Archisynagogos.  The  Judaeans  of 
Rome  possessed  also  a  separate  cemetery.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  monuments  were  mostly  in  Greek, 
since  the  community  was  derived  largely  from 
Greek-speaking  Judaeans  of  Alexandria  and  Asia 
Minor>  and  contained  the  name  of  the  departed, 
and  concluded  with  the  word  "Peace,"  or  "May  he 
sleep  in  peace."  Often  the  monuments  bore  the 
symbol  of  a  seven-branched  candelabrum.  From 
Rome  the  Judaeans  spread  to  northern  Italy 
(Bologna)  and  to  the  south  (Capua)  as  far  as 
Naples.  The  new  communities  preserved  the  order 
and  the  usages  of  the  mother  community. 

Even  greater  than  that  of  Europe,  Syria,  and 
Africa,  was  the  number  of  the  Judaeans  in  the 
Parthian  countries,  descendants,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  original  exiles.  These  Judaeans  occupied 
exclusively  entire  regions  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia.  Two  youths  of  Naarda  (Nahardea  on 
the  Euphrates),  Asinai  and  Anilai,  established  a 
robber  state  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  and  spread 
terror  throughout  the  neighboring  countries  (30 
C.  E. ) .  These  youths  were  weavers  by  trade,  and 
when  their  master  punished  them  once  for  some 
offence,  they  fled,  gathered  about  them  a  band  of 
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malcontents,  and  so  terrorized  the  country  that 
King  Artaban  II  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them, 
and  formally  recognized  them  as  rulers  of  an  inde- 
pendent state.  This  curious  Judaean  state  existed 
for  fifteen  years  until  it  was  broken  up  by  internal 
dissensions.  Asinai,  the  real  soul  of  the  state,  was 
poisoned  by  his  brother's  pagan  wife,  because  he 
had  objected  to  the  marriage;  and  Anilai  and  his 
band  were  scattered  by  Mithridates,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Parthian  king,  and  maintained  themselves 
only  by  means  of  marauding  expeditions  against 
the  pagan  Babylonians.  Anilai  and  his  band  were 
finally  annihilated,  and  the  Babylonians  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon  the  Judaeans  in  the  open 
cities.  Many  Babylonian  Judaeans  fled  to  Seleucia 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Tigris;  but  the  Syrian  and 
Greek  population  of  that  city  fell  suddenly  upon 
them  and  killed  five  thousand  of  them  (about  41 
C.  E.).  The  rest  sought  protection  in  Ctesiphon, 
the  capital  of  Parthia.  But  the  conflict  between 
the  Judaeans  and  the  pagans  did  not  cease,  and  the 
former  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  Naarda 
and  Nisibis,  the  two  fortified  cities  occupied  by 
their  coreligionists  exclusively. 

Media  and  Persia,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tigris,  also  contained  Judaean  communities.  Many 
Judaeans  from  the  regions  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  settled  also  in  Armenia,  even  before 
Tigranes  had  brought  the  captives  from  Judaea. 
From  Asia  Minor,  the  Judaeans  spread  to  the 
region  of  the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands  on  the  other.  The 
cities  of  Athens,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  and 
Philippi  contained  Judaean  communities.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Rome  sent  Judaean  colonies  westward  to 
southern  France  and  southern  Spain,  though  there 
are  no  positive  traces  to  indicate  their  presence  in 
these  regions  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
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The  first  impression  Judaism  'made  upon  the 
pagans  was  one  of  repulsion.  The  Judaeans  with 
their  peculiar  mode  of  life,  their  garb,  and  their  re- 
ligious views  appeared  to  them  as  something  curi- 
ous, enigmatical,  mysterious,  to  be  regarded  either 
with  abhorrence  or  with  contempt.  Th«  contrast  be- 
tween Judaism  and  paganism  was  so  thorough,  that 
it  found  expression  in  every  act  and  deed.  Every- 
thing that  was  sacred  to  the  pagans  appeared  as 
an  abomination  to  the  Judaeans;  and  what  the 
former  regarded  with  indifference,  the  latter  re- 
garded as  holy.  The  refusal  of  the  Judaeans  to 
partake  of  the  pagan  meals,  their  aversion  to  inter- 
marriage with  the  pagans,  their  abstention  from 
eating  swine  and  from  hot  food  on  the  Sabbath  the 
heathens  ascribed  to  perverseness,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  social  intimacy  to  their  own  coreligionists 
the  pagan  regarded  as  an  expression  of  their 
hatred  of  humanity: 

"And  every  land  shall  be  filled  up  with  thee, 
And  every  sea;  and  every  one  shall  be 
Offended  with  thy  customs  .  .  ." 
(Syb.  Oracles  III,  333-5,  Terry's  translation.) 
The  sign  of  the  covenant  in  particular  excited  the 
astonishment  and  the  ridicule  of  the  pagans.  Even 
the  seriousness  of  the  Judaeans  as  indicated  by 
their  refusal  to  participate  in  games  and  combats, 
appeared  to  the  heathens  as  an  offspring  of  a 
morose  spirit  that  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  beauti- 
ful. Shallow  natures  therefore  regarded  Judaism 
as  a  barbarian  superstition  that  inculcated  hatred 
to  the  human  race,  while  men  of  deeper  views  were 
carried  away  to  admiration  by  the  worship  of  a 
pure,  imageless,  and  one  God,  by  the  attachment 
and  sympathy  existing  among  the  Judaeans  for  one 
another,  and  by  their  chastity,  temperance,  and 
steadfastness. 
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On  the  other  hand,  paganism  with  its  vices  stood 
revealed  before  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Judaeans  in 
all  its  nakedness.  The  wretched  idolatry  with  its 
fabulous  mythology  that  placed  the  gods  even  be- 
neath human  nature,  the  delusion  of  paying  divine 
honor  to  vicious  emperors,  the  prevailing  sensuality 
fostered  by  the  decay  of  Greece  and  by  the  contact 
of  the  Romans  with  degenerate  peoples,  the  fre- 
frequency  of  adultery,  the  practice  of  sodomy,  and 
the  Bacchanalian  orgies,  made  the  Judaeans  all  the 
prouder  of  their  own  spiritual  possessions,  and 
challenged  them,  as  it  were,  to  assert  the  superi- 
ority of  their  own  religion  to  that  of  the  pagans. 
In  places  where  the  Greek  language  facilitated  an 
exchange  of  thought,  such  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  spiritual  friction  between  Ju- 
daism and  paganism  followed.  Judaism,  as  it  were, 
summoned  paganism  before  the  bar  of  truth. 

The  Judaeans  were  eager  to  present  their  ideals 
before  the  pagan  world,  but  knowing  that  Judaism 
was  hated  among  the  nations,  Judaean  writers  re- 
sorted to  a  kind  of  pious  fraud  by  putting  the 
praises  of  Judaism  into  the  mouths  of  pagan  poets 
and  prophets  themselves.  The  singer  Orpheus, 
wrapt  in  the  mists  of  legend,  and  the  tragic  poet 
Sophocles  are  made  to  reveal  the  teachings  of  Ju- 
daism and  their  contrast  with  paganism.  Sophocles 
is  made  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  one  God,  and 
to  expose  the  folly  of  worshipping  images  of  ivory 
or  gold,  stone  or  brass. 

As  soon  as  the  Roman  legend  of  the  prophetess 
Sibyl  became  known,  the  Judaean  poets  put  into 
her  mouth  the  thoughts  which  they  dared  not  ex- 
press in  their  own  names  or  for  which  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  hearing.  In  oracular 
form  the  Sibyl  speaks  of  the  great  worth  of  Juda- 
ism, pictures  the  fearful  consequences  of  irre- 
lig^ousness,  brings  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and 
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concord  which  were  to  follow  if  the  nations  of 
the  earth  were  to  acknowledge  the  immortal  God 
of  Israel,  and  opens  before  them  splendid  vistas  of 
the  glorious  days  promised  by  the  prophets.  The 
Sibyl  begins  by  addressing  the  pagan  peoples: 

"God  is  one, 
Who  rules  alone,  supremely  great,  unborn, 
Almighty  and  invisible,  himself 
Alone  beholding  all  things,  but  not  seen 
Is  he  himself  by  any  mortal  flesh 

And  the  merited  reward 
Of  evil  counseling  shall  ye  receive, 
For  ceasing  the  true  and  eternal  God 
To  glorify,  and  holy  hecatombs 
To  offer  him ;  ye  made  your  sacrifice 
Unto  the  demons  that  in  Hades  dwell." 

(Syb.  Oracles,  Terry's  translation. 
Fragment  I,  lines  9-13;  26-31.) 

She  then  turns  to  Greece  as  the  representative  of 
paganism : 

"O  Greece,  why  hast  thou  trusted  mortal  men 
As  leaders,  who  cannot  escape  from  death? 
And  wherefore  bringest  thou  thy  foolish  gifts 
Unto  the  dead  and  sacrifice  to  idols? 
Who  put  the  error  in  thy  heart  to  do 
These   things    and    leave    the    face    of    God    the 
mighty?" 

(Ibid.  Book  III,  691-696.) 

In  contrast  with  paganism,  the  Sybil  extolls  the 
excellencies  of  Israel: 

"For  to  them  alone 
The  mighty  God  his  gracious  counsel  gave. 
And  faith  and  noblest  thought  within  their  hearts ; 
They  have  not  by  vain  things  been  led  astray. 
Nor  pay  they  honor  to  the  works  of  men 
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Made  of  gold,  brass,  silver  and  ivory. 
Nor  statues  of  dead  gods  of  wood  and  stone 
(Besmeared  day,  figures  of  the  painter's  art)  • 
And  all  that  empty-minded  mortals  will ; 
But  they  lift  their  pure  arms  unto  heaven, 
Rise  from  the  couch  at  day  break,  always  hands 
With  water  cleanse,  and  honor  only  Him 
Who  is  immortal  and  who  ever  rules, 
And  then  their  parents;  and  above  all  men 
Do  they  respect  the  lawful  marriage-bed; 
And  they  have  not  base  intercourse  with  boys 
As  do  Phoenicians,  Latins  and  Egyptians 
And  spacious  Greece,  and  nations  many  more 
Of  Persians  and  Galatians  and  all  Asia, 
Transgressing  the  immortal  God's  pure  law 
Which  they  were  under." 

(Ibid.  Lines  7Z7-7S7-) 

Like  the  great  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah  the 
Sibyl  prophesies  eternal  peace  and  a   Messianic 
kingdom  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  when  they 
acknowledge  and  worship  the  God  of  Israel : 
"Nor  word  nor  uproar  shall  be  on  earth ; 
Nor  more  shall  earth  groan  heavily  and  quake ; 
Nor  shall  war  longer  be  on  earth,  nor  drought, 
Nor  famine,  nor  the  fruit-destroying  hail. 
But  great  peace  shall  be  upon  all  the  earth. 
And  king  to  king  be  friend  until  the  end 
Of  the  age,  and  o'er  all  earth  common  law 
Will  the  immortal  in  the  stormy  heaven 
Perfect  for  men.   .   .   ." 

(Ibid,  lines  36-44.) 

This  inspired  Judaean  singer  was  the  same  who 
sang  of  the  glories  of  the  Messiah  at  the  time  of 
the  last  Egyptian  Queen  Cleopatra.  (See  above 
paragraph.) 

Under  the  guise  of  the  Greek  gnomic  poet  Pho- 
cylides,  another  Judaean  poet,  living  probably  in 
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the  time  of  the  first  emperors,  presented  the  truth 
of  Judaism  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Em- 
ploying, like  the  Sibylline  poet,  the  Greek  hexa- 
meter which  impresses  itself  more  easily  on  the 
memory,  this  pseudo-Phocylides  recognized  the 
disease  that  was  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  two 
civilized  peoples  of  that  time:  unnatural  vices  and 
hard-heartedness,  and  prescribed  as  its  cure  the 
higher  morality  taught  by  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
by  other  Judaean  teachers.  The  poet  seeks  to  in- 
culcate upon  his  readers  the  equality  of  man  and 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  de- 
nounces the  crimes  of  destroying  unborn  children 
in  their  mother's  womb,  of  exposing  weak  children 
after  birth — a  crime  recommended  even  by  that 
flower  of  Greek  philosophy,  Plato,  and  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  Romans  abused  their  slaves,  par- 
ticularly in  branding  them  with  hot  irons.  The 
recognition  of  the  only  God  is  to  this  poet  the 
source  of  all  humaneness  and  nobility  of  character, 
and  he  paraphrases  Jeremiah's  thought  in  two 
Greek  verses: 

"Be  not  proud  of  your  wisdom,  your  power,  your 
wealth, 

God  alone  is  wise,  omnipotent,  the  source  of  bless- 
edness." 

To  gain  an  effective  hearing,  the  poet  purposely 
hides  his  own  Judaean  origin  and  that  of  his  ideas, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  his  gnomic  sayings  were 
taught  in  the  schools  as  the  work  of  a  Greek  poet. 

A  number  of  Judaeo-Hellenistic  prose  writers, 
also,  endeavored  to  win  the  pagans  over  to  Judaism. 
They  held  up  before  them  the  example  of  pagan 
kings  who  had  acknowledged  the  inanity  of  pagan- 
ism, and  the  saving  truths  of  Judaism.  At  the  same 
time,  these  prose  writers  warmly  defended  their 
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people  against  the  charges  which  pagan  writers 
raised  against  the  Judaeans  and  Judaism.  One 
such  apology  was  the  "Letter  of  Aristeas,"  pur- 
ported to  have  been  written  by  Aristeas,  an  oHicer 
of  Ptolemy  II,  Philadelphus,  to  his  brother  Philo- 
crates  about  the  origin  of  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  under  Ptolemy — a  work  of  fiction 
that  has  been  regarded  as  historic  for  a  long  time. 
Its  author  who  lived  in  Alexandria,  most  probably 
at  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  undertook  to 
present  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  in  their  most 
favorable  light  before  his  Greek  readers;  and  he 
regards  not  only  the  original  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  even  its  Greek  translation,  with  such 
sacredness  that  he  makes  the  pagan  Demetrius 
Phalereus  pronounce  a  curse  upon  anyone  who 
should  dare  alter  it  either  by  additions  or  omissions. 
Among  many  absurdities,  this  work  contains  some 
ideas  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  "Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  orig- 
inally written  in  Greek,  challenges  paganism  even 
more  resolutely  than  do  the  Sibyllines,  Pseudo- 
Phocylides  and  the  Letter  of  Aristeas.  In  poetic 
form,  the  anonymous  author  of  this  book  severely 
arraigns  the  perversity  of  idolatry  which  he  re- 
gards as  the  source  of  all  degeneracy  and  vice.  The 
speaker  is  Judaean  Wisdom  herself,  embodied  in 
the  wise  King  Solomon,  and  in  his  name  she  ad- 
dresses herself  to  the"  kings  of  the  earth,  the  Roman 
rulers,  and  scourges  them  for  their  impudent  self- 
deification.  "Love  righteousness,  ye  rulers  of  the 
earth,"  Solomon's  Wisdom  calls  to  them,  "acknowl- 
edge the  Lord  in  goodness,  and  seek  ye  him  in  sim- 
plicity of  heart"  (Wisdom  of  Solomon  1:1).  The 
invention  of  idols  is,  according  to  this  author,  the 
cause  of  vice,  and  leads  to  the  destruction  of  life. 
Idolatry  is  the  product  of  human  vanity,  and  will 
be  of  short  duration.     A  powerful  king  stricken 
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with  grief  at  the  sudden  death  of  his  son,  had  a 
likeness  of  his  dead  son  made  for  him,  worshipped 
the  dead  image  as  a  God,  and  forced  his  household 
to  do  likewise.  In  the  course  of  time  this  custom 
became  a  law,  and  tyrants  compelled  their  subjects 
to  worship  their  images.  The  people  who  lived  at 
a  distance  and  could  not  honor  the  king  in  person, 
made  for  themselves  images  of  him,  in  order  to 
honor  the  absent  as  though  he  were  present.  The 
ambition  of  the  artist  helped  to  spread  this  practice 
among  the  multitude.  To  please  the  king  the  artist 
endeavored  to  make  his  image  a  beautiful  work  of 
art;  and  the  multitude,  carried  away  by  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  began  to  worship  as  a  god  what  they 
hitherto  honored  as  a  man!  This  delusion  led  to 
the  celebration  of  dark  mysteries  and  to  all  sorts 
of  vices  and  excesses,  to  murder,  theft,  unchastity, 
falsehood,  perjury,  ingratitude,  and  the  loss  of  all 
decency  and  shame.  Idolatry  is  the  cause  and  the 
end  of  all  evils.  "They  pray  to  the  weak:  'cure 
me' ;  to  the  dead :  'keep  me  alive,'  and  to  the  help- 
less for  help"  (Ibid.  13:  18).  The  author  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  hurls  the  shafts  of  his 
ridicule  against  the  pretentions  to  divinity  of  that 
crazy  emperor;  "I  (Solomon)  also,  am  only  a 
mortal,  like  all  the  living,  since  the  first  man  who 
was  created  out  of  dust,  and  in  my  mother's  womb 
was  fashioned  to  be  flesh,  in  the  time  of  ten  months. 
...  At  birth  I  breathed  in  the  common  air,  and 
the  first  sound  of  my  voice  was  a  cry  like  that  of 
any  other  child  born  of  woman.  King  and  people 
enter  into  the  world  alike,  and  depart  from  it  alike" 
(Ibid.  7:1-5)- 

After  dismissing  paganism  in  this  fashion,  the 
author  lays  down  the  principles  of  Judaism:  the 
unity,  incorporeality,  and  omnipotence  of  God,  the 
creator  of  the  universe,  the  source  of  all  wisdom, 
and  the  immortality  of  man  created  in  God's  image. 
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Wisdom,  or  divine  Providence,  is  watching  over 
the  affairs  of  man;  it  guided  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  and  led  tjhe  people  of  Israel,  "God's 
son."  Though  the  rulers  of  the  earth  persecute 
the  just  (Israel),  such  persecutions  are  only  a  di- 
vine test  of  Israel's  worth,  as  gold  is  proven  in  the 
crucible.  The  nations  of  the  earth  will  yet  realize 
their  error,  and  will  behold  the  glory  of  Israel,  ex- 
claiming: "Is  he  the  one  at  whom  we  laughed  and 
whom  he  mocked?  In  ignorance  we  regarded  life 
as  folly,  and  we  thought  his  end  dishonorable. 
How  is  he  now  counted  among  the  sons  of  God, 
and  his  lot  is  among  the  saints !  We  strayed  from 
the  path  of  truth,  and  the  light  of  righteousness 
did  not  shine  upon  us"  (Ibid.  5:  1-6).  Israel  was 
God's  instrument  to  spread  the  light  of  His  Law  in 
the  world.  Like  the  Babylonian  Isaiah,  this  author 
idealizes  Israel  as  the  bearer  of  a  lofty  mission  to 
the  world,  and  depicts  a  glorious  future  for  him. 

In  their  absorption  in  the  Greek  literature  and 
Greek  philosophy,  the  Judaeo-Hellenists  went  be- 
yond the  mark  which  they  had  set  themselves. 
They  had  set  out  with  the  sole  object  of  making 
Judaism  acceptable  to  the  cultured  Greeks;  but 
so  full  were  they  of  Greek  thought  that  in  the  end 
they  began  to  see  in  Judaean  teachings  nothing  but 
the  current  views  of  Greek  philosophy.  Lovers  of 
Judaism,  but  likewise  great  admirers  of  Greek 
philosophy,  they  fell  into  the  delusion  of  believing 
that  the  latter  was  not  original,  but  borrowed  from 
the  former  which  was  much  older;  and  they  there- 
fore sought  to  harmonize  the  two  systems  of 
thought.  In  this  delusion,  they  were  enthusiastic 
for  Judaism  as  containing  the  teachings  of  all 
philosophies,  and  were  not  aware  that,  in  reality, 
they  were  paying  homage  to  the  Greek  spirit.  In 
their  eagerness  to  force  the  views  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers into  their  own  sacred  writings,  they  applied 
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to  them  the  allegoric  system  of  the  psuedo-philoso- 
phers  in  their  treatment  of  Homer's  poetry.  Start- 
ing with  the  assumption  that  some  things  in  the 
Bible  could  not,  nay  should  not  be  taken  literally, 
they  sought  for  veiled,  higher  meanings  behind 
each  obscure  expression,  and  even  attempted  to 
allegorize  the  simplest  historic  facts  and  the  most 
obvious  laws,  in  order  to  deduct  therefrom  some 
philosophic  commonplace.  The  Hebrew  words  of 
biblical  proper  names  in  particular  offered  rich  ma- 
terial for  allegory ;  and  so  contagious  did  this  man- 
ner of  interpretation  become  that  even  the  common 
people  lost  all  taste  for  the  simple,  biblical  narra- 
tives, and  found  diversion  only  in  artificial  inter- 
pretations. The  preachers,  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  on  Sabbath  days,  had  to  apply  the 
allegoric  method  to  history  and  to  law,  in  order  to 
please  their  audiences.  This  psuedo-wisdom  led 
many  people  astray.  If  the  laws  of  Judaism  were 
nothing  else  than  a  mere  vehicle  for  philosophic 
ideas;  if  the  Sabbath  signify  only  "the  power  of 
the  uncreated  godhood,"  it  suffice  to  acquire  these 
thoughts,  to  know  them  theoretically,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  practice  them.  From  indifference  to- 
wards the  laws  of  Judaism  to  apostasy  was  only  one 
step.  The  contrast  between  knowledge  and  faith 
within  Judaism  manifested  itself  first  in  Alexan- 
dria without,  however,  bringing  about  a  reconciKa- 
tion. 

Among  those  who  sought  to  counteract  that  luke- 
warmness  towards  practical  Judaism,  the  most  emi- 
nent was  Philo,  the  greatest  spirit  produced  by 
Alexandrian  Judaism.  In  his  majestic  and  inspired 
eloquence  he  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  perpetual 
validity  of  the  law,  and  reawakened  for  it  the  love 
of  his  contemporaries.  Not  that  Philo  was  free 
from  the  allegoric  tendency  of  his  time.  On  the 
contrary,  he  made  an  extravagant  use  of  it,  toyed 
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with  symbolic  numbers,  defined  Hebrew  words  by 
means  of  Greek  words,  and  derived  varying  and 
contradictory  meanings  from  one  and  the  same 
passage.  The  allegoric  method  of  interpretation 
was  an  imperative  necessity,  as  it  were,  for  Philo, 
and  he  would  have  invented  it  had  it  not  been  in 
existence  already;  but  he  differed  from  his  fellow- 
allegorists  in  the  essential  point  of  the  perpetual 
validity  of  the  practical  side  of  Judaism.  He  ar- 
raigned in  strong  terms  those  who  contented  them- 
selves with  the  mere  finding  of  an  apparently 
higher  meaning  in  the  Judaean  laws,  while  treat- 
ing the  practice  of  the  same  laws  with  Indifference, 
and  calls  them  frivolous  and  superficial.  He  lays 
special  emphasis  upon  the  divine  origin,  the  sacred- 
ness  and  the  inviolability  of  the  Judaean  law. 
"While  the  laws  of  other  nations  are  changing, 
the  laws  of  Judaism  remain  firm,  intact,  unshaken, 
as  though  stamped  with  the  seal  of  nature,  from 
the  day  of  their  revelation  to  the  present  day,  and 
will  certainly  continue  in  force  for  all  eternity  un- 
til the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  world  are  no  more. 
Throughout  all  its  vicissitudes,  the  Judaean  people 
never  gave  up  one  iota  of  its  laws,  because  it  re- 
garded them  sacred  and  divine.  Neither  famine, 
nor  epidemics,  nor  wars,  nor  the  threats  of  tyrants 
had  the  power  to  dissolve  the  law.  Should  it,  there- 
fore, not  be  treasured  and  placed  above  every- 
thing?"    (Philo,  de  Mose,  H,  3). 

Philo  maintained  that  the  literary  monuments 
of  Judaism  contain  the  profoundest  wisdom,  and 
he  exclaims :  "Are  not  the  Judaean  laws  deserving 
of  the  fullest  veneration  that  teach  the  rich  to  share 
their  wealth  with  the  needy,  and  that  comfort  the 
poor  with  the  assurance  that  the  time  would  come 
when  they  should  no  longer  have  to  beg  at  the 
doors  of  the  rich,  but  would  again  acquire  their 
alienated   property?     With   the  entrance   of  the 
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Sabbatical  year,  the  widows,  the  orphans,  and  all 
the  disinherited  immediately  come  into  their  pos- 
sessions again."  (de  Septenario,  12.)  In  refu- 
tation of  the  libels  of  an  Apion  and  his  ilk,  Philo 
shows  that  the  Judaean  law  breathes  the  spirit  of 
humaneness  even  towards  animals  and  plants. 
"The  wretched  sycophants  decry  Judaism  as  teach- 
ing enmity  towards  the  human  race,  whereas,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  religion  based  on  love."  {de  Humani- 
tate,  99;  M.  II,  399.) 

To  inspire  both  his  indifferent  coreligionists  as 
well  as  the  Greeks  who  had  but  a  false  conception 
of  Judaism  with  greater  respect  for  the  Judaean 
sacred  scriptures,  Philo  wrote  a  sort  of  philosophic 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  consistent  with  his 
views  of  the  ideal  signification  of  the  Judaean  na- 
tion. Though  heaven  and  earth  belong  to  God, 
He  selected  from  amongst  the  entire  human  race 
the  people  of  Israel,  the  human  beings  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  to  serve  as  his  priests  and 
prophets  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  teach  them 
the  truth,  and  especially  the  pure  knowledge  of 
God.  For  this  reason  the  Judaean  nation  enjoys 
the  especial  favor  of  God  who  has  never  forsaken 
and  never  will  forsake  His  people.  Compared  with 
other  peoples,  the  Judaean  nation  appears  as  an 
orphan.  Other  nations  help  one  another;  the  Ju- 
daean nation,  set  apart  through  peculiar  laws,  can 
never  count  on  the  help  of  others.  The  very  sever- 
ity of  the  Judaean  laws,  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  highest  degree  of  virtue 
repels  other  nations  who  are  given  mostly  to  the 
enjojTnent  of  life.  But  just  because  of  its  orphan- 
hood, the  Judaean  nation  can  count  all  the  more  on 
the  mercy  of  God.  (de  Justitia  II,  6;  M.  II,  363.) 
Philo  was  imbued  with  the  belief  in  a  Messianic 
era  when  the  scattered  Israelites  would  be  gath- 
ered together  again,  and  the  mercy  of  God  would 
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recompense  them  for  their  faithfulness  through- 
out their  trials  and  tribulations. 

But  though  Philo  stood  on  Judaic  ground,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Greek  philosophic  school  which  ran  counter 
to  that  of  Judaism.  Judaism  and  Hellenism  domi- 
nated him  with  equal  force,  and  struggled  for  the 
possession  of  his  ideas.  Philo  sought  to  harmon- 
ize these  essentially  irreconcilable  elements.  As  a 
result,  his  philosophic  writings  bear  a  semi-Judaean 
and  a  semi-Hellenistic  impress. 

Philo's  system  bears,  above  all,  a  thoroughly  re- 
ligious character.  To  him  God  alone  is  the  good, 
the  perfect,  the  real;  the  matter  of  which  the  uni- 
verse is  composed  is  finite,  has  merely  an  apparent 
existence,  and  is  the  source  of  evil.  God  is  the 
infinite,  the  uncreated,  not  to  be  compared  with 
anything  that  became.  For  this  reason  no  attri- 
bute can  really  be  ascribed  to  God,  except  nega- 
tively; God  is  therefore  without  attributes.  No 
proper  name  can  therefore  designate  the  nature  of 
God;  one  may  only  say  that  He  is  the  one  that  is, 
or  the  being  in  general.  For  this  reason,  also, 
God  can  never  be  comprehended  by  the  finite  mind ; 
man  can  only  know  that  God  is,  but  what  he  is 
must  remain  hidden  from  mortals.  However,  in 
order  to  save  the  personality  of  God,  Philo's  sys- 
tem gave  up,  in  part,  its  doctrine  that  God  is  with- 
out attribute,  and  ascribes  to  Him  the  highest  ac- 
tivity. Infinite  activity,  like  the  true  being,  be- 
longs to  Him.  Activity  is  as  much  a  property  of 
God  as  burning  is  of  fire  and  cold  of  snow,  and  all 
the  more  so  since  he  is  the  cause  of  everything 
that  acts.  According  to  Philo  two  phases  of  this 
divine  activity  may  be  distinguished,  that  of  power 
and  that  of  goodness,  which  the  Bible  designates 
by  the  two  names  of  God  (Adonai,  Elohim). 
Power  is  the  royal,  the  law-giving,  the  corrective 
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quality  of  God ;  goodness,  the  benevolent,  the  mer- 
ciful, the  compassionate  quality  of  God. 

By  virtue  of  his  infinite  activity  and  his  om- 
nipotence God  must  be  conceived  of  as  a  creating 
force;  but  how  could  the  sublime  and  the  perfect 
nature  of  God  be  the  cause  of  evil  inherent  in  the 
original  matter  of  which  the  universe  is  composed? 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Philo's  system  assumed 
the  existence  of  mediate  forces  between  God  and 
the  world.  In  the  beginning  God  created  a  spir- 
itual world  of  ideas  which,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
came active  forces,  through  which  God  acts  in  the 
world.  These  forces  are  God's  messengers  who 
carry  out  his  will  in  the  universe,  the  pillars  upon 
which  the  world  rests,  the  pure  souls  whom  the 
Greeks  called  the  good  demons,  but  whom  Moses 
called  angels. 

The  essence  of  these  spiritual  forces  as  mediators 
between  God  and  the  world  is,  according  to  Philo, 
the  Logos,  or  the  active  divine  reason,  the  divine 
wisdom,  the  divine  spirit,  the  force  of  all  forces. 
The  Logos,  according  to  Philo's  description  of  it 
which  is  more  fantastic  than  philosophic,  is  the  first 
bom  son  of  God  who  stands  on  the  border  between 
the  infinite  and  the  finite,  and  simultaneously  con- 
nects and  divides  the  two. 

Philo  regards  Moses  as  the  greatest  of  all 
prophets,  the  friend  and  well-beloved  of  God,  the 
most  worthy  of  receiving  the  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine will.  This  revelation  is  contained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch which  bears  the  imprint  of  the  divine.  But 
as  though  Philo  himself  desired  to  refute  the  mys- 
tic delusions,  one  might  deduce  from  his  casual 
statements,  he  presented  in  clear  terms  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  philosophic  commentary  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Judaism.  These  principles 
he  derives  from  Moses'  account  of  the  creation, 
and  are:    The  existence  of  God,  the  unity  of  that 
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God,  the  creation  of  the  world  by  that  God,  the 
oneness  of  the  world,  and  the  providence  of  God 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  posterity, 
and  Christianity  in  particular,  scorned  the  healthy 
spiritual  food  which  Philo  offered,  and  made  use 
of  only  the  indigestible  ingredients  which  he  added 
under  the  influence  of  the  corrupt  taste  of  his  day. 
Christianity  ching  to  the  obscure  word  Logos,  and 
said  of  it  that  it  became  flesh  in  Jesus!  From 
Philo's  thought  there  developed  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  Philo  became  unr 
consciously  the  father  of  mysticism  which  assumed 
various  forms  among  various  nations  until  it  re- 
turned to  Judaism  again  in  the  garb  of  the  Cabala. 

Of  the  three  moral  geniuses  who  succeeded  one 
another  within  a  century,  Hillel,  the  Babylonian, 
Jesus  the  Nazarene,  and  Philo  the  Alexandrian, 
the  latter  contributed  most  to  the  glorification  of 
Judaism  both  in  general  and  in  particular.  Philo 
probably  had  a  circle  of  disciples  also;  and  his 
artistically  elaborated  writings,  read  perhaps  by 
educated  pagans  even  more  than  by  Judaeans,  im- 
bued his  readers  with  the  enthusiasm  which  ani- 
mated him  when  writing  of  God,  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Judaean  law. 

The  wise  man  of  Alexandria  continued  the  work 
of  the  great  prophets  Isaiah,  Habakuk  and  Jere- 
miah with  success,  and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
most  purblind  the  unreasonableness,  the  weakness, 
the  perverseness,  and  the  immorality  of  the  pagan 
religion.  The  halo  of  glory  that  surrounded  Mount 
Olympus  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
was  dimmed  in  obscurity.  Profoundly  moral 
spirits  among  Greeks  and  Romans  turned  their  back 
upon  a  religion  which,  in  addition  to  its  unworthy 
conception  of  the  deity,  seemed  to  sanction  vice 
in  man  by  holding  up  the  vicious  examples  of  the 
gods.    Religiously  inclined  pagans,  as  the  peoples 
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of  the  ancient  world  generally  were,  in  search  after 
truth  and  morality,  embraced  Judaism  with  the 
character  of  which  they  became  acquainted  more 
and  more  through  their  contact  with  cultured  Ju- 
daeans,  through  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Judaean  religious  sources,  and  through  the  Greek- 
Alexandrian  literature.  In  the  last  decades  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  Judaean  state,  as  never  before, 
there  were  many  proselytes  who  embraced  Judaism 
out  of  pure  conviction.  Philo  reports  as  a  matter 
of  experience  that  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  who 
had  embraced  Judaism  revolutionized  their  entire 
mode  of  living,  and  led  a  life  of  virtue,  moder- 
ation, kindness  and  humaneness.  The  women 
whose  delicate  sense  of  modesty  was  outraged  by 
the  mythologic  obscenities,  were  particularly  at- 
tracted to  Judaism.  Moreover,  it  was  so  much 
easier  for  women  to  enter  into  the  Judaean  cov- 
enant. In  Damascus,  most  of  the  pagan  women 
embraced  the  Judaean  faith.  Many  pagans, 
though  not  formally  joining  the  Judaean  commun- 
ity, worshipped  the  God  of  Israel,  sent  gifts  to  the 
temple,  and  some  of  them  even  observed  the  Sab- 
bath. These  were  known  as  "worshippers  of 
God,"  they  were  half -proselytes.  Seneca,  the 
teacher  of  Nero,  the  austere  but  not  morally  pure 
moralist  complains:  "The  mode  of  living  of  this 
pernicious  people  (the  Judaeans)  has  gained  such 
a  strong  foothold,  that  it  has  already  been  accepted 
in  nearly  all  countries,  and  the  conquered  prescribe 
laws  for  the  conquerors."  Hillel's  milder  view, 
not  to  rempel  pagans  who  felt  themselves  at- 
tracted to  Judaism,  prevailed  in  those  days. 

Among  the  proselytes  who  were  won  to  Judaism 
by  zealous  Judaean  missionaries  were  the  mem- 
bers of  an  Asiatic  court  who  remained  loyal  ad- 
herents of  their  new  faith  for  several  generations. 
Adiabene,  a  vassal  state  of  Parthia,  on  the  shores 
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of  the  Tigris,  ruled  by  the  royal  couple  Monobaz 
and  Helene,  was  a  small  but  powerful  state  that 
maintained  itself  for  several  centuries.  Izates,  the 
king's  favorite  son,  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  his 
older  brothers,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  court 
of  Abinerglos,  King  of  Mesene.  The  young  prince 
married  Samash,  the  king's  daughter,  who  had 
been  converted  to  Judaism  by  a  Judaean  merchant 
Ananias  who  traded  at  the  palace.  Samash  called 
her  husband's  attention  to  Ananias,  and  Izates  was 
so  impressed  that  he  also  embraced  Judaism. 
Queen  Helene,  Izates*  mother,  was  also  converted 
to  Judaism  by  another  missionary  without  her 
son's  knowledge.  How  deep  a  moral  influence  Ju- 
daism exerted  upon  the  royal  converts  was  seen  in 
connection  with  the  succession.  Monobaz,  upon 
his  death  bed,  appointed  his  favorite  son  Izates  as 
his  successor,  ignoring  his  older  sons.  For  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  in  order  to  avert  a  civil 
war,  the  nobles  of  Adiabene  advised  that  Izates' 
brothers,  the  rivals  to  the  throne,  be  done  away 
with,  a  practise  common  enough  at  the  courts  of 
Parthia  and  Asia.  Helene,  however,  softened  by 
Judaism,  refused  to  permit  the  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood,  and  only  had  Izates*  brothers  placed  in 
custody.  Her  oldest  son,  Monobaz  II,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  regency.  When  Izates  returned 
to  take  possession  of  the  throne  (about  22  C.  E.), 
he  released  his  brothers  and  sent  them  as  hostages, 
a  sort  of  honorable  exile,  some  to  Rome  and  some 
to  the  Parthian  capital. 

How  deeply  attached  the  royal  house  of  Adia- 
bene was  to  Judaism  is  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Helene  yearned  to  see  Jerusalem,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  son,  undertook  the  long 
journey.  Five  of  Izates'  sons  accompanied  their 
grandmother  to  Jerusalem  (about  43  C.  E.)  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  Judaean  religion  and  in 
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the  Hebrew  language.  What  overwhelming  joy 
must  have  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem when  they  beheld  the  queen  who  had  come  from 
the  far  East  to  pay  homage  to  their  God  and  their 
law  with  a  sincere  heart!  With  their  own  eyes 
they  saw  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  promise 
that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  first,  since  heathens  had  come  to 
it  to  worship  the  only  God!  Helene,  on  her  side, 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  herself  a  benefactress 
of  the  people.  A  severe  famine  afflicted  the  coun- 
try during  her  presence  in  Judaea,  and  wrought 
great  distress  among  the  poor  in  particular.  There 
was  even  a  scarcity  of  flour  in  the  temple  for  the 
necessary  meal  oflFerings.  Thereupon,  Helene 
bought  entire  shiploads  of  com  from  Alexandria, 
and  figs  from  Cyprus,  and  distributed  them  among 
the  poor  and  starving  (about  48  C.  E.) ;  and  Izates, 
on  his  part,  assisted  her  nobly  to  satisfy  her  gen- 
erosity. She  presented  the  temple  in  truly  royal 
fashion  with  a  golden  shell-like  disc  for  the  gate 
of  the  inner  sanctuary ;  when  this  disc  caught  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  it  shone  forth  in 
manifold  reflections,  and  announced  the  dawn  to 
the  officiating  priests.  She  also  presented  the 
temple  with  a  golden  tablet  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  which  was  used  in 
the  procedure  against  a  woman  suspected  of  adul- 
tery (Numbers  5:  11-31).  This  gift  seems  to  in- 
dicate that,  through  the  influence  of  the  Romans 
and  of  the  Herodian  family,  adultery,  or  at  least, 
suspicions  of  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  the  Ju- 
daean  women,  was  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  nation  cherished  a  grateful  memory  of 
Queen  Helene  on  account  of  her  piety  and  gen- 
erosity. She  survived  her  son  Izates  (died  about 
55  C.  E),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mono- 
baz   II,  likewise  a  loyal  adherent  of  Judaism. 
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When  Helene  died,  Monobaz  sent  her  body  and 
that  of  Izates  for  interment  in  Jerusalem,  in  a  mag- 
nificent mausoleum  which  Helene  had  erected  in 
the  course  of  her  visit  to  the  Holy  City.  This 
mausoleum  of  Helene,  built  about  three  stadia 
(about  two  thousand  feet)  north  of  Jerusalem,  was 
regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  and  was  distinguished 
by  three  pyramids  or  pillars  of  white,  transparent 
marble.  The  ruins  of  this  mausoleum  are  still  in 
existence,  though  they  are  mistakenly  called  the 
"Royal  Graves  of  the  House  of  David."  One  may 
still  see  a  rocky  cavity  containing  several  subter- 
ranean chambers,  halls,  and  niches,  with  traces  of 
sarcophagi,  columns,  and  graceful  sculptures  of 
grapes,  flowers  and  garlands  that  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  These  ruins  are  the  nearly  two- 
thousand-year-old  witness  of  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion which  Judaism  exerted  over  eminent  pagans. 
The  royal  house  of  Adiabene  expressed  its  attach- 
ment to  Jerusalem  by  rich  gifts  and  buildings. 
Queen  Helene  erected  a  palace  in  the  lower  city, 
and  her  granddaughter,  the  princess  Grapte,  built 
another  palace  in  Ophla.  Monobaz,  who  likewise 
had  a  palace  in  Jerusalem,  piesented  the  temple 
with  a  set  of  golden  vessels  to  be  used  in  the  serv- 
ice on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

The  inclinations  to  Judaism  manifested  by  the 
religiously  minded  pagans,  redounded  to  the  ut- 
most benefit  of  the  young  Nazarean  sect.  By  seiz- 
ing upon  this  disposition,  and  by  furthering  it,  it 
laid  the  first  cornerstone  of  its  world  power.  Two 
Judaeans  from  Greek-speaking  countries,  Saul  of 
Tarsus  (known  under  the  name  of  Paul)  and 
Joseph  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,  by  persisting  in  mak- 
ing proselytes  among  tiie  pagans,  augmented  the 
insignificant  Christian  community  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  raised  Christianity  from  the  limita- 
tions of  a  Judaean  sect  to  an  independent  religion; 
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and  because  the  adherents  of  this  new  religion  were 
largely  pagan  proselytes,  it  soon  changed  its  orig- 
inal character.  Within  the  first  decade  after  the 
death  of  its  founder,  the  small  Christian  commun- 
ity was  augmented  by  converts  from  the  two  Ju- 
daean  camps,  from  the  Essenes  and  from  Judaeans 
of  Greek-speaking  countries.  The  former,  ab- 
sorbed in  fantastic  dreams  and  awaiting  the  mirac- 
ulous coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  may 
have  seen  in  Jesus  the  realization  of  their  dreams. 
As  soon  as  they  became  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  a  suffering  Messiah  who  had  to  endure  the  death 
of  crucifixion,  instead  of  appearing  as  a  liberator 
and  redeemer,  they  became  warm  adherents  of  the 
circle  which  consisted  of  Jesus'  immediate  dis- 
ciples, and  devoted  all  their  missionary  zeal  to  the 
propagation  of  the  new  faith.  This  enthusiasm 
they  communicated  also  to  the  original  Christian 
community  which,  in  its  simplicity,  did  not  at  all 
seek  new  converts  but  merely  awaited  the  speedy 
return  of  Jesus  in  all  his  glory.  Under  the  im- 
petus received  from  the  Essenes  there  soon  arose 
from  its  midst,  also,  a  number  of  messengers,  apos- 
tles, whose  mission  it  was  to  gain  adherents  for 
the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  simple-minded  Galilean 
fishermen  and  artisans  did  not  possess  the  fluency 
of  speech  indispensable  to  propaganda,  the  acces- 
sion of  Greek-speaking  Judaeans  stood  the  Naz- 
arene  community  in  good  stead.  Judaeans  from 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  the  Islands 
of  Crete  and  Cyprus  made  annual  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  festivals,  and  remained  there  a 
shorter  or  longer  time.  As  these  pilgrims,  com- 
posed of  idealists  and  dreamers  as  well  as  of  ad- 
venturers and  beggars,  were  generally  ignorant  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Law,  many  of  them  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation  the  scriptural  proof  of 
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the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  as  presented  by  the  first 
apostles.  The  community  of  property  and  the  com- 
mon table  which  the  Christian-Ebionite  commun- 
ity retained  from  the  Essenes,  particularly  at- 
tracted many  of  these  Judaeo-Greek  strangers  and 
adventurers.  Those  of  them  who  had  any  prop- 
erty turned  it  over  to  the  common  treasury,  and 
those  who  had  not  lived  care-free  in  the  commun- 
ity. And  it  was  these  Greek  Judaeans,  having 
learned  from  their  heathen  neighbors  the  art  of 
talking  about  any  and  every  subject,  and  of  lend- 
ing a  pleasant  sound  and  an  agreeable  form  to  the 
most  inane  topic,  who  supplied  the  new  religion 
with  the  fluency  of  speech  necessary  for  its  propa- 
gation. They  became  the  preachers  of  the  new 
community  and  were  best  fitted  to  act  as  apostles. 
They  were  no  sooner  converted  themselves  than 
they  sought  to  convert  others.  These  strangers, 
of  course,  were  not  always  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  native  members  of  the  new  sect,  and  complained 
at  times  of  being  slighted.  Tn  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  Gahlians  and  the  Essenes  were  outstripped 
by  the  Greek  element. 

The  Greek-speaking  Judaeans  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Law  was  generally  limited,  may  have  been 
guilty  of  the  violation  of  some  laws  either  unwit- 
tingly, or  because  such  laws  did  not  seem  to  them 
of  sufficient  importance.  As  they  were  usually  ob- 
stinate and  disputatious,  they  seemed  to  have  en- 
deavored to  justify  their  unlawful  conduct  when 
taken  to  task  for  it,  and  to  vindicate  it  with  their 
faith  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  as  though  he 
himself  had  made  light  of  the  Law.  In  Jerusalem, 
however,  each  custom  and  each  law  was  taken  most 
seriously,  and  the  Nazarenes  came  under  suspicion 
as  scorners  of  the  Law.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  zealous 
Pharisee  who  believed  in  the  inviolability  of  both 
the  written  and  the  oral  laws  was  the  most  fanatic 
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Opponent  of  the  new  sect.  Speaking  Greek,  he  was 
in  a  position  to  judge  the  import  of  the  expressions 
of  the  Judaeo-Christian  Hellenists  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  very  indignant  at  them.  One  of  these 
Greeks,  Stephen,  went  beyond  bounds,  and  spoke 
recklessly  against  the  holiness  of  the  Law  and 
against  the  temple.  Saul  seetns  to  have  accused 
him  of  blasphemy,  and  Stephen  was  stoned  (it  is 
uncertain  whether  by  legal  process  or  by  the  crowd) 
(Acts  7:  57-8;  8:  i:  22:  20).  Since  then,  the 
Nazarenes  were  looked  upon  with  e\'en  greater 
suspicion,  and  again  it  was  Saul  who  visited  the 
houses  of  the  Greek-speaking  Christians,  ques- 
tioned them,  and  had  them  summoned  before  the 
tribunal.  The  accused  were  cast  into  prison:  and 
those  of  them  who,  upon  examination,  were  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  law  or  of  speaking  against 
it  by  virtue  of  their  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  were  scourged  (Acts  22:  19).  Frightened 
at  these  persecutions,  the  Greek  Nazarenes  fled 
from  Jerusalem,  and  proceeded  to  Greek  cities  that 
contained  Judaean  communities  in  an  effort  to  gain 
adherents  among  them.  These  persecutions,  how- 
ever, were  directed  solely  against  the  Hellenistic 
followers  of  Jesus;  the  native  Judaean  Christians 
who,  notwithstanding  their  new  faith,  did  not  deny 
the  perpetual  sanctity  of  the  Law  were  unmolested. 
Their  three  representatives:  Jacob  (James),  a 
brother  or  kinsman  of  Jesus,  Peter,  and  John,  had 
their  residence  in  Jerusalem  without  being  dis- 
turbed in  the  least  (Gal.  i :  18). 

The  fugitive  Nazarenes,  meanwhile,  continued 
their  missionary  zeal,  and  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts upon  the  cities  of  Antioch  and  Damascus 
which  contained  large  Greek -speaking  communities 
and  not  a  few  women  proselytes.  Christian  com- 
munities soon  sprang  up  in  those  cities  whose  mem- 
bers were  regarded  as  Judaeans,  lived  after  the 
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Judaean  manner,  prayed,  sang  psalms,  but  betrayed 
their  adherence  to  a  new  sect  by  some  peculiarities. 
They  used  to  assemble  for  a  common  meal  which 
they  called  a  "Love  feast"  (Agape),  or  the  "Lord's 
Supper,"  pronounced  a  benediction  over  wine, 
drank  successively  from  one  and  the  same  goblet, 
broke  bread  in  memory  of  Jesus'  last  hour,  and  men 
and  women,  without  discrimination,  gave  each 
other  the  kiss  of  peace,  (i  Cor.  10:  16-17;  n  ^  20 
ffg;  Romans  16:16.)  At  the  same  time  some  men 
arose  who  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy;  others 
spoke  in  tongues,  and  still  others  undertook  to  per- 
form magic  cures  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  boasted 
of  their  power  to  work  miracles.  There  was  such 
an  unnatural  excitement  and  enthusiasm  prevail- 
ing in  this  Hellenistic-Nazarene  circle  that  would 
ultimately  have  exposed  the  new  sect  to  ridicule 
and  contempt.  The  Judaean  Nazarenism,  as  repre- 
sented in  Jerusalem  by  Peter,  James,  and  John 
would  have  been  still  less  able  to  maintain  its 
ground  since  it  clung  rigidly  to  the  traditional,  and 
was  not  in  a  position  to  vitalize  the  new  element 
which  was  implied  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus.  In  a 
word,  the  vagaries  of  the  young  Christianity  would 
have  shattered  the  new  sect  to  pieces  upon  its  first 
contact  with  reality,  and  the  new  faith  would  have 
met  with  a  silent  death  like  the  foUovwng  of  other 
Messiahs,  had  not  Saul  of  Tarsus  given  it  a  new 
direction  and  a  new  import  which  lent  to  it 
strength  and  vitality.  Without  Jesus,  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus would  by  no  means  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  a  far-reaching  conquest  of  souls;  but  Christi- 
anity would  have  been  still  less  able  to  maintain  its 
ground  without  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

Saul  (born  in  Tarsus,  Cilicia,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Chritsian  era;  died  about  64  [?]),  presumably 
a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  a  man 
of  a  singular  nature.    Sickly  and  feeble  in  body. 
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he  possessed  a  tenacity  that  knew  no  obstacles.  His 
knowledge  of  Judaean  literature  was  limited,  and 
he  knew  the  sacred  Scriptures  only  through  their 
translation.  His  meagre  knowledge  of  Uie  Law 
proves  that  he  did  not  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel; 
it  is  more  likely  that  he  received  instruction  from 
some  obscure  teacher  of  Tarsus.  A  man  of  limited 
vision,  enthusiastic  imagination,  Saul  was  at  once 
a  diseased  and  an  iron  personality,  well  fitted  to 
establish  the  new  and  to  reduce  to  actuality  the 
apparently  impossible.  With  obstinate  zeal  he  had 
persecuted  the  Hellenistic  Nazarenes  of  Jerusa- 
lem, because  they  had  departed  from  the  path  of 
Pharisaic  Judaism  which  he  considered  the  only  di- 
vinely instituted  religion.  As  soon  as  the  zealot 
of  Tarsus  learned  that  some  of  those  Hellenists 
had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Damascus,  he  fol- 
lowed them  with  the  avowed  determination  to  de- 
stroy their  community  in  their  new  home  also. 
Suddenly  he  become  of  a  different  mind.  Damas- 
cus had  many  women  proselj^es.  The  conversion 
to  Judaism  of  the  royal  house  of  Abiadene  had 
created  a  great  stir.  Saul  was  probably  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  by  the  Ju- 
daeans  and  proselytes  of  Damascus  to  Queen 
Helene  and  the  princes  of  Abiadene  when  they 
passed  through  that  city  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem 
(about  43  C.  E.).  This  event  must  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Saul  and  may  have  suggested 
to  him  the  question  whether  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  promises  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  acknowledge  the 
God  of  Israel.  Would  it  be  possible  to  convert  the 
entire  pagan  world  to  Judaism  if  the  Law  remain 
in  force  and  if  it  be  demanded  that  the  nations 
observe  the  Sabbath,  the  festivals,  the  dietary 
laws,  the  distinction  between  the  ritually  clean  and 
unclean,  and  all  other  scrupulous  Pharisaic  prac- 
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tices  ?  If  not,  there  would  be  no  possibility  for  the 
gentiles  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  Judaism.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  Law,  revealed  by  God 
Himself,  be  abolished  for  the  sake  of  the  gentiles? 
Meditating  upon  this  problem,  Saul  may  have  re- 
called to  mind  a  statement  made  by  his  teachers 
to  the  effect  that  the  Law  would  remain  in  force, 
as  an  educational  measure,  only  until  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah;  as  soon  as  the  Messiah  appears, 
the  validity  of  the  Law  ceases  of  itself.  Should  the 
Messiah  appear,  or  if  he  did  appear,  then  the  Law 
stands  abolished  and  all  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
winning  over  the  pagans  are  removed.  What  if 
Jesus  were  really  the  Messiah?  Absorbed  in  this 
train  of  thought,  Saul's  strong  imagination  solved 
all  doubts.  AH  of  a  sudden  he  became  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Jesus  appeared  before  him  (i  Cor.gri; 
15:8).  Referring  to  this  apparition  much  later, 
he  himself  says:  "Whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot 
tell;  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell:  God 
knoweth;  such  an  one  (I  saw)  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven"  (II  Cor.  12:  2),  a  not  very  trust- 
worthy testimony  to  an  actual  occurrence.  A  later 
story  tells  that  when  he  came  near  Damascus  "sud- 
denly there  shined  round  about  him  a  light  from 
heaven.  And  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice 
saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me?"  Blinded  by  this  apparition,  he  reached  Da- 
mascus, consulted  with  a  Christian  who  advised  him 
to  be  baptized,  which  he  did,  "and  immediately 
there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales" 
(Acts  9:  3-18). 

With  the  conviction  that  he  had  really  seen 
Jesus,  a  wide  Messianic  horizon  opened  up  before 
him.  Jesus  had  died  or  was  crucified,  and  yet  he 
appeared  before  him:  consequently  he  must  have 
risen  from  the  dead.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus 
thus  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  which 
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was  hitherto  a  subject  of  academic  discussions,  and 
thus  indicated  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  the  coming  of  which  the  dead  would 
arise,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  As  a 
result,  three  things  stood  immovably  firm  before 
Saul :  Jesus  arose  from  the  dead,  was  the  true  Mes- 
siah foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  with  the  resurrection,  was  near  at  hand 
and  would  be  witnessed  by  the  living  generations, 
or  rather  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  This  belief  led 
him  to  further  inferences:  Since  the  Messiah  had 
already  come,  the  Law  had  of  itself  lost  its  validity 
and  the  pagans  are  now  in  a  position  to  share  in 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  without  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  Law.  This  conclusion  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  his  energy.  Saul  believed  that  he  had 
been  chosen  from  birth  to  be  an  apostle  unto  the 
pagans ;  and,  with  an  enthusiast  of  his  type,  thought 
soon  found  expression  in  action.  Under  the  name 
of  Paul  he  joined  the  Nazarenes  of  Damascus  who 
were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  sudden  conversion 
of  their  former  persecutor. 

Paul  met  with  little  success  in  Damascus  at  first; 
his  fellow-Christians  seem  to  have  been  suspicious 
of  their  former  persecutor ;  and  he  disappeared  into 
Arabia,  that  is,  Auranitis  which  also  contained  Ju- 
daean  communities.  But  upon  his  return  to  Da- 
mascus, when  his  fellow-Christians  placed  more 
confidence  in  him  and  made  common  cause  with 
him,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  gaining  of  converts 
with  his  characteristic  zeal.  However,  his 
vehement,  reckless  nature,  and  his  assertion  that 
the  Law  had  been  abolished,  aroused  the  Judaean 
community  of  Damascus  against  him  whom  they 
justly  regarded  as  the  destroyer  of  Judaism.  The 
Judaean  ethnarch  of  Damascus  sought  to  seize  him, 
but  he  was  saved  by  his  associates  who  lowered  him 
in  a  basket  from  the  city  wall.    Whither  he  went 
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upon  leaving  Damascus  is  uncertain.  He  did  not 
arrive  in  Jerusalem  until  three  years  after  his  con- 
version, instead  of  proceeding  there  immediately  to 
ascertain  from  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus 
what  Jesus  had  done,  taught,  and  aimed  at.  Saul 
feltihat  there  was  a  wide,  almost  unbridgable  gulf 
between  him  and  the  Christian  Galileans.  He  was 
filled  with  the  sole  thought  that  the  blessing  for 
all  mankind,  or  the  promise  (evangel)  made  to 
Abraham  that  he  would  be  the  father  of  many  na- 
tions and  that  the  fullness  of  the  gentiles  would 
come  to  his  children  would  become  a  reality  only 
through  the  abolition  of  the  Law.  He  wished  to 
abolish  all  distinction  between  Judaean  and  Greek 
or  pagan,  between  slaves  and  free-bom,  and  to 
unite  them  all  as  brethren  in  the  covenant  of 
Abraham,  in  Abraham's  seed  according  to  the 
promise  (Gal.  3:28).  This  was  the  glad  tidings 
he  wished  to  bring  to  the  gentiles — a  comprehen- 
sive thought  indeed,  unintelligible  to  the  Ebionites 
of  Jerusalem  and  even  to  the  pillar-apostles.  But 
he  overreached  himself. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  Paul,  in  com- 
pany with  Joses  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,  began  his  mis- 
sionary journey,  and  established  Greek-Christian 
communities  in  many  places,  especially  in  Galilee, 
Ephesus,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  in  the  city  of 
Corinth.  These  successes  were  partly  due  to  Ju- 
daism; for  Paul,  in  his  eiforts  to  convert  the 
heathens,  had  to  unfold  to  them  a  portion  of  the 
glorious  past  of  the  Judean  people  in  order  to 
reach  Jesus,  and  had  to  contrast  the  pure  concep- 
tion of  God  held  by  Judaism  with  the  wretched  • 
views  of  paganism.  Moreover,  he  found  among 
the  pagans  a  susceptibility  to  the  pure  teachings  of 
Judaism.  Not  a  few  of  them,  disgusted  with  the 
pagan  mythologies  and  with  the  deification  of  hu- 
man beings,  with  the  example  of  the  worship  of 
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the  monster  Caligula  still  fresh  in  their  mind, 
sought  for  a  god  to  whom  they  could  aspire,  but 
found  him  not.  Paul  came  and  brought  them  this 
God,  surrounded,  indeed,  by  miraculous  stories,  but 
all  the  more  appealing  because  of  its  very  mytho- 
logical tinge;  the  "Son  of  God"  was  more  intellig- 
ible to  the  pagans  than  the  "Messianic  Redeemer." 
In  addition,  the  all-consuming  diseases  of  immoral- 
ity which  paraded  in  broad  daylight  throughout 
the  Roman  empire,  because  it  found  embodiment 
in  the  Emperor  Nero,  afforded  Paul  the  opportun- 
ity of  making  the  Judaean  teachings  acceptable  and 
attractive.  What  the  Alexandrian-Judaean  spirit 
clearly  set  forth  in  its  literature,  in  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  Philo,  that  the 
root  of  destruction  among  the  pagans  lay  in  poly- 
thesism,  Paul  preached  to  his  pagan  auditors: 
"They  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God 
into  an  image  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dishonor 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things. 
Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness 
their  own  bodies  between  themselves"  (Romans 
1 :  23-4)- 

Another  circumstance  that  contributed  to  Paul's 
success  was  the  belief  held  at  that  time  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  nigh,  a  belief  that  struck  ter- 
ror into  the  souls  of  men.  Paul,  firmly  convinced 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  second  coming  of  Jesus, 
converted  that  fear  into  the  hope  that  the  dead 
shall  arise  glorified,  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  that  tihe  living  shall  be  "caught  up  in  the 
clouds."  In  this  way,  in  the  course  of  his  apostolic 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyria,  Paul  won  the 
fancy  of  many  pagans;  though,  at  first,  his  con- 
verts were  recruited  among  people  of  low  station, 
uneducated,  slaves,  and  especially  women.  To  the 
educated    Greek    the    Christianity    which    Paul 
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preached  and  which  he  based  solely  upon  the  alleged 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  appeared  ridiculous. 

The  Judaeans  were  naturally  vexed  at  Paul's 
activity.  Paul  was  determined  to  sever  the  bond 
that  united  Christianity  with  Judaism.  Because,  to 
him,  the  Law  was  an  obstacle  to  the  gaining  of 
pagan  proselytes,  Paul  disparaged  not  only  the 
ceremonial  but  even  the  moral  laws  of  Judaism  as 
a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  salvation.  The 
Law  was  actually  a  hindrance  to  the  achievement 
of  superior  holiness  and  virtue.  Lust  would  have 
been  unknown  to  man,  were  it  not  for  the  com- 
mandment "Thou  shalt  not  covet."  The  conscious- 
ness of  sin  came  only  through  the  Law,  "for  with- 
out the  Law  sin  was  dead"  (Romans  7:7-8).  The 
accepted  notion  that  man  was  carnal,  weak,  and 
inclined  to  sin,  because  the  flesh  is  weak  and  re- 
sists the  law,  Paul  opposed  with  the  new  doctrine : 
Man  only  became  carnal,  weak  and  sinful  because 
the  first  man  had  sinned;  Adam's  fall  had  produced 
an  ineradicable  hereditary  sin,  and  had  thereby 
brought  death  to  humanity.  The  Law  was  unable 
to  vanquish  the  sin  which  is  innate  in  man.  To  de- 
stroy sin  and  death  God  had  delivered  over  to  death 
his  Messiah,  his  son,  and  then  raised  him  from  the 
dead.  This  Son  of  God  became  the  second  Adam 
who  eradicated  the  original  sin,  conquered  death, 
and  brought  eternal  life.  Whoever  believes  in 
Jesus  has, a  portion  of  this  eternal  life,  and  is,  to 
some  extent,  proof  against  sin,  temptation,  and  the 
appetites.  Jesus,  or  Christ,  was  the  end  of  the  Law, 
and  whoever  believes  in  him  is  justified  by  his  mere 
faith,  for  "man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law"  (Rom.  3:  28).  Instead  of  re- 
deeming his  people  from  the  Roman  yoke,  he  re- 
deemed them  from  the  yoke  of  sin.  Paul  inferred 
from  the  Scriptures  that  everyone  who  believes  in 
the  Law  but  does  not  fulfill  it  in  evey  detail  stands 
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accursed.  Jesus'  merit  consisted  precisely  in  the 
circumstances  that  he  freed  all  men  from  this  curse. 
This  outspoken  contempt  for  the  Law  for  which 
but  recently,  under  Caligula,  they  were  prepared 
to  die,  naturally  excited  the  animosity  of  the  Ju- 
daeans  against  Paul,  and  they  persecuted  him 
whenever  they  had  the  power.  The  Judaeans,  how- 
'  ever,  never  threatened  his  life,  but  inflicted  upon 
him  the  legal  penalty  of  thirty-nine  stripes  when 
he  fell  into  their  hands,  five  times  according  to  his 
own  statement.    (II  Cor.  3:  16.) 

To  counteract  Paul's  sophistic  doctrine  of  the 
noxiousness  of  the  Law  and  even  of  the  decalog,  a 
preacher  of  a  Hellenistic  community  (possibly 
Antioch)  sought  to  prove  in  a  sermon  (Fourth 
Book  of  the  Maccabees)  that  the  rational  will,  de- 
veloped and  strengthened  by  Judaism,  is  well 
capable  to  curb  the  desires  and  passions  of  man. 
He  utilizes  the  Feast  of  Lights  as  an  illustration, 
and,  from  the  heroic  deaths  of  Eleazar  and  the 
woman  and  her  seven  sons  in  the  days  of  the  Mac- 
cabeans,  he  adduces  the  argument  that  if  the  ra- 
tional will  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  pains 
of  death,  it  would  all  the  more  easily  be  able  to  sub- 
due the  passions  of  the  flesh  in  view  of  the  divine 
law.  In  diametric  opposition  to  Paul's  teaching 
that  the  law  against  covetousness  awakened  lust  in 
man,  this  preacher  argues  that  that  commandment, 
given  by  God  who  knew  the  capacity  of  man,  im- 
-  plies  the  conviction  that  the  rational  will  is  able  to 
curb  the  passions  and  to  check  all  the  desires  which 
are  in  conflict  with  righteousness.  The  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Maccabees,  written  now  in  an  argu- 
mentative form,  and  now  in  an  artistically  eloquent 
strain,  was  to  be  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine 
that  "the  spirit  indeed  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is 
weak."    (Mat.  26:41.) 

However,  not  only  the  Judaeans  but  even  the 
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Nazarenes  were  embittered  against  Paul  on  ac- 
count of  his  assault  upon  the  Law,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  schism  took  place  within  the  young  Chris- 
tian community.  Peter  who  addressed  himself  as 
an  apostle  to  Judaeans  only,  preached  a  Christianity 
differing  from  that  of  Paul  and  other  apostles  who 
endeavored  to  convert  heathens  also;  Apollos  of 
Alexandria  and  a  certain  Chrestus  preached  a  dif-' 
ferent  gospel  again.  Paul  thought  little  of  bap- 
tism, whereas  Apollos  laid  great  stress  upon  it. 
The  Judaeo-Christians  saw  with  horror  the  fruits 
of  the  evangelistic  freedom  taught  by  Paul.  In  the 
communities  of  Ephesus  and  Corinth  which  he  had 
founded,  several  proselytes  were  guilty  of  inunoralr 
ity  and  vicious  practices,  one  of  them,  living  with 
his  father's  wife!  (I  Cor.  5:  i).  Judaean-Chris- 
tian  apostles  therefore  traveled  after  Paul,  de- 
nounced his  doctrine  as  false  and  deceptive,  and 
insisted  that  the  law  of  Judaism  was  binding  upon 
the  Christians  also  since  it  was  only  through  the 
law  that  the  bestial  passions  could  be  curbed.  The 
question  whether  circumcision  was  binding  upon 
the  pagan-Christians  was  a  special  cause  of  violent 
friction  between  Paul  and  the  Judaean-Christian 
apostles.  For  a  while  Paul  himself  insisted  upon 
the  circumcision  of  pagan  proselytes,  but  when  the 
rise  of  several  pagan-Christian  communities  made 
him  feel  independent  of  the  mother  community 
of  Jerusalem,  Paul  gave  up  circumcision,  and 
brought  an  uncircumcised  disciple,  Titus,  to  Jerusa- 
lem. In  Antioch,  a  violent  quarrel  broke  out  be- 
tween Paul  and  the  Judaean-Christian  apostles. 
Peter  who  had  hitherto  disregarded  the  dietary 
laws,  and  had  eaten  at  the  same  table  with  pagan- 
Christians,  admonished  by  the  representatives  of 
the  rigid  party  of  James,  had  to  give  up  this  of- 
fence and  to  declare  himself  against  Paul's  con- 
tempt of  the  law.    In  a  large  assembly,  Paul  pub- 
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licly  charged  him  with  hypocrisy.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Judaean-Christian  apostles  was  so  great  that 
not  only  the  Judaean-Christians,  but  even  Barna- 
bas, hitherto  the  companion  and  co-worker  of  Paul, 
withdrew  from  the  table  of  the  pagan-Christians. 
(Gal.  2:  1-4;  11-14.)  As  a  consequence,  a  far- 
reaching  division  took  place  within  the  pale  of 
Christianity.  Judaean-Christians  and  pagan- 
Christians  faced  each  other  as  hostile  parties. 
Racial  antipathy  helped  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  factions.  The  Christian  Greeks  treated 
the  Judaean-Christians  with  contempt,  and  looked 
down  upon  them  with  an  air  of  superiority,  as  the 
Greeks  did  upon  the  Judaeans.  Paul  who  now 
stood  alone,. and  who  was  vehement  and  obstinate 
by  nature,  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  so-called 
pillars  of  the  mother  community  of  Jerusalem, 
called  the  apostles  who  emphasized  the  sacredness 
of  the  Law  "false  brethren,"  accused  them  of  seek- 
ing their  own  advantage  rather  than  that  of  Jesus, 
wrote  vehement  epistles  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Law,  and  pronounced  a  curse  upon  those  who 
preached  a  gospel  different  from  his  own.  (lb.  i : 
8-9.)  The  Christians  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
Law  did  not  spare  him  either.  They  referred  to 
the  founder  himself  for  the  validity  of  the  Law, 
and  applied  to  Paul  the  words  of  Jesus:  "Whoso- 
■  ever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  leait 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (Matt.  5:  19.)  The 
Judaean-Christians  remained  loyal  to  Judaism,  de- 
manded the  observance  of  the  Law  on  the  part  of 
the  pagan  converts,  and  revered  Jerusalem  whence 
they  expected  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
The  pagan-Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  with- 
drew farther  and  farther  from  Judaism,  and  as- 
sumed a  hostile  attitude  towards  it. 
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Chapter  vi 

AGRIPPA  II  AND  THE.OUTBREAK  OP  THE  WAR  UNDER 
NERO 

(49^  C.  E.) 

Whatever  exaltation  Judaism  may  have  felt  at 
the  accession  of  proselytes  and  even  at  the  con- 
version of  pagans  to  Christianity,  and  near  at  hand 
as  may  have  seemed  the  break  of  the  glorious  day 
dreamt  of  by  the  prophets,  when  the  nations  of  the 
earth  would  lift  their  eyes  to  Zion  which  was  to 
become  the  light  of  the  world,  the  Judaean  nation 
at  home,  and  especially  in  Jerusalem,  was  conscious 
only  of  the  heavy  shackles  of  Rome  which  became ' 
daily  more  and  more  oppressive  after  the  death 
of  Agrippa  I.  A  veil  of  gloom  was  spread  over 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  Judaean  state,  and  the 
despair  of  the  present  made  the  nation  forget  its 
exaltation  in  the  events  that  seemed  to  pave  the 
way  for  Judaism's  world  power  in  the  future.  The 
Judaean  people  presented  the  picture  of  a  chained 
hero  who  is  tormented  by  his  captors  and  goaded 
on  to  strain  at  his  shackles  with  the  strength  of 
despair  until  he  breaks  them,  though  he  pay  with 
his  life  for  the  attempt.     The  conflict  between 
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Rome  and  Judaea,  the  former  accustomed  to  vic- 
tories, with  inexhaustible  resources  at  her  com- 
mand, the  latter  bereft  of  all  external  means  and 
powerful  only  in  her  will  and  determination,  was 
bloody  and  desperate.  Zion  might  have  issued 
forth  victorious  in  spite  of  the  disproportion  in  the 
strength  of  the  respective  combatants,  had  she  not 
been  torn  by  internal  dissensions  and,  had  she  not 
been  encompassed  by  treason.  Providence  itself 
doomed  the  nation  to  its  fall. 

This  gigantic  struggle  which  has  but  few  coun- 
terparts in  history,  was  fought  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  liberty,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Gauls, 
Germans,  and  Britons,  but  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion. Rome's  tyranny  outraged  the  religious  sen- 
sibilities of  the  Judaeans  day  by  day,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  determined  to  obtain  their  independence 
that  they  might  gain  unlimited  religious  freedom. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rome  did  but  rarely,  as  under 
Caligula,  lay  violent  hands  upon  Judaism ;  she  gen- 
erally respected  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Ju- 
daeans;butshe  involuntarily  offended  them  by  her 
harsh  rule  and  her  zealous  vigilance.  Moreover, 
she  had  poisoned  the  noblest  part  of  the  nation  by 
her  acts  of  seduction ;  and  the  vigilant  among  the 
people  rightly  feared  that  this  decay  of  the  noblest 
members  would  affect  the  entire  national  body. 

In  fact,  the  moral  corruption  of  the  aristocratic 
families  was  so  deep-seated  that  it  could  not  but 
exert  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  middle 
classes.  The  evil  example  was  set  by  the  last  mem- 
bers of  the  Herodian  House  who  received  their 
education  in  Rome,  or  at  the  minor  courts  of  the 
Roman  vassal  princes,  and  who  thus  learned  to 
imitate  the  Roman  degeneracy.  Agrippa  II  (27- 
92),  the  son  of  the  last  noble  king  of  Judaea, 
Agrippa  I,  a  lad  of  seventeen  when  his  father 
died,  had  spent  his  youth  in  the  pestilential  air 
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of  the  Roman  court  where  the  Messalinas  and 
Agrippinas  flaunted  their  abominable  vices  in  pub- 
He.  Upon  the  death  of  Herod  II,  the  titular  king 
of  Judaea  who  had  the  right  to  remove  and  to  ap- 
point the  high  priest,  Claudius  transferred  that 
right  to  Agrippa  II,  and  shortly  after  conferred 
upon  him  the  little  kingdom  of  Chalcis  (49-50), 
the  domain  of  that  Herod.  It  was  secretly  whis- 
pered that  this  scion  of  the  Asmonean  and  of  the 
Herodian  houses  was  maintaining  incestuous  re- 
lations with  his  younger  sister  Berenice,  the 
widow  of  Herod  II.  This  rumor  must  have  had 
some  foundation  in  fact,  since  it  forced  Agrippa  to 
stifle  it.  He  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Polemon, 
king  of  Cilicia,  who  was  attracted  to  Berenice  by 
her  wealth  even  more  than  by  her  beauty,  and  em- 
braced Judaism  on  that  account ;  but  Polemon  soon 
left  her  on  account  of  her  inconstancy  and  she  was 
free  again  to  indulge  in  frivolous  flirtations.  The 
beautiful  Drusiila,  Agrippa's  youngest  sister  (bom 
in  38),  was  even  more  wayward.  Agrippa  I  had 
promised  her  as  a  child  to  Epiphanes,  prince  of 
Commagene,  on  condition  that  he  embrace  Ju- 
daism. Upon  Epiphanes'  refusal,  to  accept  Judaism 
after  Agrippa's  death,  Agrippa  II  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  Aziz,  king  of  Emesa,  who  declared  his 
readiness  to  embrace  Judaism.  Drusiila,  however, 
soon  deserted  him  for  the  pagan  Roman,  the 
procurator  Felix,  married  him,  and  abandoned  her 
faith  to  please  him.  Simon,  of  Cyprus,  a  false 
prophet,  acted  as  the  match-maker  of  this  unholy 
alliance. 

Though  Agrippa  II  was,  at  first,  only  prince 
of  Chalcis,  he  was  nevertheless  regarded  as  the 
king  of  Judaea.  Rome  left  him  the  empty  title, 
but  deprived  him  of  all  power  and  used  him  as  a 
pliable  tool  to  assist  her  watch  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  nation.    Agrippa,  on  his  part,  was 
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devoted  to  Rome,  and  styled  himself  the  "friend 
of  Caesar."  The  only  influence  which  Claudius 
peimitted  Agrippa  to  exercise  consisted  in  the 
supervision  of  the  temple  and  in  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating a  high  priest.  In  the  appointment  of  a  high 
priest,  however,  Agrippa  never  took  under  consid- 
eration the  moral  and  religious  fitness  of  the  candi- 
date. The  sycophant,  the  imitator  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  highest  bidder  received  the  preference.  In 
less  than  twenty  years,  Agrippa  appointed  not  less 
than  seven  high  priests. 

Since  the  days  of  Herod,  when  the  high  priest- 
hood became  so  degraded  that  it  was  purchasable, 
there  were  several  families  that  had  a  certain  claim 
upon  that  office ;  the  families  of  Boethus,  Cantheras, 
Phabi,  Kamith  and  Anan.  The  high  priest  was 
usually  selected  from  one  of  these  families,  and  the 
rivalry  among  them  often  led  to  street  brawls  on 
the  part  of  their  respective  adherents.  Each  high 
priest  did  his  utmost  to  exploit  his  office  for  his 
own  advantage,  and  appointed  his  relatives  and 
friends  to  the  lucrative  positions  of  the  temple. 
The  high  priests  whose  mission  should  have  been 
to  embody  the  ideals  of  all  virtue  were  actuated  by 
greed,  ambition,  and  selfishness  in  all  their  move- 
ments. The  temple  was  defiled  by  its  official  repre- 
sentatives even  before  the  enemy  applied  the  torch 
to  it.  From  that  time,  it  was  said,  the  visible 
tokens  of  God's  presence  in  the  temple  disappeared. 
The  priests  forebore  to  pronoimce  the  holy  name 
of  God  (Yahveh)  in  their  benedictions,  because 
they  deemed  themselves  and  their  generation  un- 
worthy of  it.  Even  the  high  priest  who  had  the 
distinction  of  officiating  in  the  temple  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  pronounced  the  sacred  name  in  so 
low  a  voice  that  only  those  who  stood  in  his  im- 
mediate proximity  could  hear  him. 

The  depravity  of  the  princely  and  the  high- 
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priestly  families  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  all 
the  classes  of  the  people.  Since  justice  was  admin- 
istered in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  stood  under 
the  supervision  of  the  procurators,  the  judges  be- 
came the  tool  of  the  Romans  and  the  influential 
aristocrats.  "Self-seeking,  bribery,  cowardly  con- 
siderations and  insinuations  kept  on  increasing," 
complains  a  contemporary;  "they  cast  away  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  subject  themselves  to  the 
yoke  of  man.  The  ignoble  are  exalted,  and  the 
noble  are  humiliated,  and  the  community  sinks 
lower  and  lower"  (Sotah,  47  b).  Immorality  both 
among  men  and  women  was  so  prevalent  that 
Johanan  ben  Zaccai,  the  most  eminent  teacher  of 
that  day,  abolished  the  ritual  of  "bitter  water"  ad- 
ministered to  women  suspected  of  infidelity  (Num- 
bers 5:  11-31).  More  attention  was  paid  to  out- 
ward piety  than  to  morality;  and,  in  general,  a 
ritual  defilement  of  the  temple  created  greater  con- 
sternation than  a  murder.  Among  the  lower 
classes,  a  different  but  equally  horrible  state  of  af- 
fairs prevailed.  From  the  time  when  the  Romans 
began  to  treat  Judaea  as  a  conquered  province,  the 
party  of  the  Zealots  constantly  gained  in  numbers. 
Interchanging  liberty  with  license,  they  trampled 
upon  all  law  and  order.  From  the  mountain  clefts 
and  grottoes  where  they  had  their  retreat,  they  fell 
upon  the  Romans  or  their  Judaean  sympathizers 
and  plundered  and  murdered  without  mercy.  Some 
of  these  bands  of  Zealots,  under  the  leadership  of 
Eleazar  ben  Dinai  and  Alexander,  were  inspired 
rather  by  their  patriotic  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and 
were  not  mere  robber-bands  as  the  Romans  called 
them.  But  because  they  had  no  definite  plan  of 
action,  their  excesses  brought  untold  woe  upon  the 
nation  they  wished  to  save. 

Another  band  of  Zealots,  the  SicariJ,  so  called 
from  the  short  dagger  (sica)  which  they  carried 
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concealed  under  the  garments,  made  a  profession 
of  bloodshed,  and  ignored  altogether  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  their  party — the  redemption  of  the  nation. 
The  Sicarii,  were  the  scum  of  the  party  of  the 
Zealots.  They  were  subject  to  no  discipline,  roamed 
aimlessly  here  and  there,  and  lent  their  arms  to 
anyone  who  either  hired  them  or  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  vengeance. 
They  mingled  among  the  crowds,  particularly  at 
the  festival  seasons,  when  Jerusalem  was  thronged 
with  people,  and  with  their  short  daggers  struck 
down  their  victim  with  such  skill  and  dispatch  that 
they  could  never  be  apprehended.  This  mysterlous- 
ness  of  their  crimes  struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of 
■  all  the  people,  since  no  one  knew  who  their  next 
victim  was  to  be.  Because  of  the  frequency  of 
murder,  the  teachers  of  the  Law  abolished  the  sin 
offerings  prescribed  by  the  law  for  blood  shed  in- 
nocently; it  would  have  required  too  many  sin  of- 
ferings. It  was  possibly  at  this  time,  when  crime 
and  vice  were  rampant,  that  the  Sanhedrin,  with 
bleeding  hearts,  ceased  to  perform  their  functions, 
and  moved  their  seat  from  the  Chamber  of  Square 
Stones  of  the  temple  to  the  bazaars  (Hannioth) 
of  Bethany. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ever  increasing  confusion, 
the  noblest  minds  of  the  people,  who  held  aloof 
from  all  political  entanglements,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  spiritual  possession  of  Judaism  with 
still  greater  love.  To  preserve  "the  Law"  was  the 
highest  aim  of  their  life.  Their  representative  was 
Rabbi  Johanan,  son  of  Zaccai.  Like  the  president 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Hillel,  though  not  his  disciple  as 
tradition  has  it,  and  enjoyed  even  greater  respect 
than  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin  because  of  his 
eminent  scholarship.  In  the  cool  shade  of  the  tem- 
ple walls,  he  sat  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples  and 
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imparted  to  them  the  traditional  laws  and  the  in-- 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Outside  of  these  evils,  another  circumstance, 
rather  innocent  in  itself,  intensified  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  nation.  The  hopelessness  of  the  pres- 
ent reawakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  the 
longing  for  the  expected  Messianic  redeemer,  and  a 
number  of  enthusiasts  and  dreamers  sprang  up  and 
proclaimed  themselves  Messiahs  who  were  to  free 
the  nation  from  the  Roman  yoke  not  by  force  but 
by  means  of  signs  and  miracles,  and  found  credence 
among  the  people.  These  Messiahs  were  not  im- 
postors, but  firmly  believed  in  their  mission  of 
bringing  about  the  redemption  of  the  nation.  Such 
a  Messiah  was  Simon  of  Cyprus,  and  a  Judaean  of' 
Egypt.  Such  innocent  vagaries,  however,  received 
a  tragic  importance  on  account  of  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  procurators  treated  them.  If  the 
Judaeans  zealously  guarded  their  religious  convic- 
tions and  exaggerated  the  least  offence  against 
their  faith  on  the  part  of  a  Roman  into  an  attack 
upon  Judaism,  and  held  the  governor,  the  emperor, 
and  the  entire  Roman  state  responsible  for  it,  the 
emperor's  representatives  in  Judaea  were  not  less 
sensitive,  exaggerated  the  most  insignificant  move 
on  the  part  of  the  people  into  an  insult  to  the  em- 
peror, and  persecuted  the  guilty  and  the  innocent 
with  equal  cruelty.  Claudius  and  Nero  were  well 
disposed  towards  the  Judaeans ;  but  the  procurators 
exceeded  their  authority  on  all  occasions,  and  their 
greed  and  their  imperiousness  changed  them  into 
tyrants.  The  first  of  the  last  five  procurators  of 
Judaea  was  Cumanus  (48-52)  who  succeeded 
Tiberius  Alexander.  Cumanus'  administration  ex- 
tended only  over  Judaea  and  Samaria ;  Galilee  was 
given  by  Claudius  to  Felix,  a  brother  of  his  favorite 
freedman  Pallas,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  em- 
press Agrippina.    Ciunanus  and  Felix  were  bitter 
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enemies.  The  procurator  of  Judaea  was  the  first 
to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  the  people.  Ever  since 
the  uprising  in  connection  with  the  census,  Uie 
Roman  governor  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  every 
gathering  in  the  temple.  On  the  Feast  of  Pass- 
over, Cumanus  placed  a  cohort  in  the  colonnades 
of  the  temple  in  order  to  watch  the  vast  throngs 
assembled  there.  On  that  occasion,  one  of  the  sol- 
diers outraged  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  an 
indecent  exposure  of  his  body  in  front  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  indignant  throngs  threw  stones  at  the 
soldiers,  and  hurled  imprecations  upon  the  procur- 
ator as  though  the  obscenity  was  committed  upon 
his  direct  order.  A  tumult  arose  which  threatened 
to  culminate  into  an  uprising.  Cumanus  ordered 
fresh  troops  to  occupy  the  citadel  of  Antonia.  The 
threatening  attitude  of  the  soldiers  threw  the 
throngs  that  stood  on  the  Temple  Mount  in  a  wild 
panic,  and  the  crush  at  the  exits  was  so  great  that 
ten  thousand  people  were  suffocated  or  trampled  to 
death. 

Another  incident  under  Cumanus  took  on  a  more 
serious  aspect  and  led  to  bloody  conflicts.  Some 
Galileans,  passing  through  Samaria  on  their  way 
to  celebrate  a  festival  in  Jerusalem,  were  murdered 
by  the  Samaritans.  Whether  their  massacre  was 
due  to  some  immediate  provocation  or  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  hereditary  hatred  between  the  Judaeans 
and  the  Samaritans,  the  representatives  of  the  Gali- 
lean community  were  entitled  to  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  procurator.  Cumanus,  however,  treated  the 
matter  with  utter  indifference,  thus  forcing  the  Ju- 
daeans to  take  justice  into  their  own  hands.  The 
leaders  of  the  Zealots,  Eleazar  ben  Dinai,  and 
Alexander,  urged  on  by  the  Galileans  and  even 
by  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Galilee,  fell  with  their 
bands  upon  the  district  of  Acrabatene  which  was 
populated  by  Samaritans,  and  murdered  and  de- 
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stroyed  without  mercy.  Upon  the  complaint  of  the 
Samaritans,  Cumanus  permitted  them  to  arm  them- 
selves and  sent  Roman  troops  to  their  assistance 
who,  in  turn,  instituted  a  massacre  among  the 
Zealots.  This  open  partiality  on  the  part  of  the 
procurator  so  exasperated  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
that  they  were  ready  to  attack  Cumanus'  troops, 
an  incident  that  might  have  accelerated  the  final 
catastrophe,  had  not  the  most  respected  men  of 
Jerusalem  succeeded  in  dissuading  them  from  such 
a  fatal  step.  The  people  laid  down  their  weapons. 
But  neither  the  Judaeans  nor  the  Samaritans  were 
appeased,  and  both  sent  duputies  to  lay  their  griev- 
ances before  the  Syrian  pro-consul  Ummidius 
Quadratus  and  to  demand  an  investigation.  Quad- 
ratus  came  to  Samaria  for  that  purpose,  but  acted 
partially,  ordered  first  the  crucifixion  of  the  im- 
prisoned Judaeans,  and  then  only  summoned  both 
parties  to  the  tribunal  at  Lydda.  But  the  question 
at  issue  had  become  so  complicated,  since  Felix  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  Galileans  against  the  Sa- 
maritans, that  Quadratus  did  not  care  to  take  upon 
himself  the  settlement  of  the  case,  but  commanded 
both  parties  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  emperor, 
and  ordered  Cumanus  to  proceed  to  Rome  to  give 
an  account  of  his  actions. 

This  triai  took  on  a  wider  significance  because 
the  procurator  himself  was  involved,  and  set  in 
motion  all  the  wheels  of  court  intrigues.  On  the 
one  hand,  Cumanus  sought  to  induce  the  em- 
peror's favorites  to  influence  Claudius  in  his  be- 
half; on  the  other  hand,  the  Judaean  deputies  and 
King  Agrippa  II  who  was  still  Hving  in  Rome  and 
stood  in  Claudius'  favor,  did  not  fail  to  seek  the 
support  of  the  couriers  for  their  cause.  The  em- 
peror appointed  a  session  for  this  trial;  the  de- 
cision, however,  was  made  not  by  him,  but  by  his 
profligate  wife,  Agrippina,  whose  paramour  Pallas 
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was  a  brother  of  Felix.  Felix  himself  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribunal.  The  emperor's  decision  was  in 
favor  of  the  Judaeans,  not  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Samaritans  were  the  aggressors, 
but  because  Agrippina  so  desired  it.  Several  Sa- 
maritans who  were  adjudged  guilty  were  executed, 
and  Cumanus  was  banished.  At  the  same  time 
Agrippa  11,  probably  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
press, received  a  kingdom  in  the  northeastern  ter- 
ritory of  Judaea  which  had  formerly  composed  the 
tetrarchy  of  Fhilippi.  Judaea  proper  Rome  would 
not  release  and  entrust  even  to  a  Judaean  prince  of 
Agrippa's  strong  Roman  proclivities. 

As  a  result  of  the  intensiiied  hatred  of  the  Sa- 
maritans against  the  Judaeans,  the  Sanhedrin  had 
to  adopt  new  measures  for  the  purpose  of  notify- 
ing the  distant  Judaean  communities  of  what  day 
of  the  month  the  festivals  were  to  be  celebrated. 
Hitherto  it  was  the  custom,  as  soon  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  was  confirmed  by  witnesses, 
to  announce  the  first  day  of  the  month  by  means 
of  fire  signals  on  the  high  mountains,  and  the  festi- 
vals were  calculated  from  that  day.  The  fire  was 
kindled  first  on  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  as  soon  as  the 
signal  was  noticed,  it  was  repeated  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Sartaba,  Gruphina,  Tabor,  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  Marcharus 
and  Gadara,  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  well  as  on  the 
Hauran  mountains  and  the  peak  of  Beth-Baltis, 
whence  it  was  visible  to  the  borders  of  the  Eu- 
phrates countries.  The  Judaean  Babylonian  com- 
munities who  used  to  watch  for  these  signals  then 
kindled  fires  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses  every- 
where. In  this  way  all  Palestine  as  well  as  the  Ju- 
daeans of  Babylonia  learned  on  one  and  the  same 
day  which  day  was  designated  as  the  first  of  the 
month.  But  when  the  Samaritans,  to  mislead  the 
Judaeans,  once  made  use  of  the  fire-signals  before 
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the  proper  time,  the  Sanhedrin,  possibly  under 
Raban  Gamaliel,  abolished  that  practise,  and  sub- 
stituted messengers  who  were  dispatched  to  notify 
the  communities  of  the  appointment  of  the  first  day 
of  the  month. 

Cumanus'  successor  as  procurator  of  Judaea  was 
Felix,  a  creature  of  the  shameless  empress  Agrip- 
pina  who  persuaded  Agrippa  II  and  the  former 
high  priest  Jonathan  to  ask  the  emperor  for  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  special  favor  to  Judaea.  But  in  the 
course  of  his  administration  (53-59),  Felix  sur- 
passed his  predecessor  in  impudence,  and  devoted 
all  his  energies  only  to  enrich  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Judaea,  and  to  satisfy  his  base  appetites. 
Massacres  became  even  more  frequent  during  the 
administration  of  Felix  who  committed  every  crime 
with  impunity,  relying  upon  his  brother's  influence 
at  court.  This  power  for  evil  he  retained  even 
after  the  death  of  Claudius  (54  C.  E.).  Though 
the  young  emperor  Nero,  or  his  mother  Agrippina, 
was  as  friendly  to  the  house  of  Herod  as  was 
Claudius,  and  augmented  Agrippa's  kingdom  by 
the  addition  of  four  important  districts,  including 
Tiberias  and  Tarichea,  he  nevertheless  left  Judaea 
at  the  mercy  of  the  bloodthirsty  Felix.  Felix  pre- 
tended that  he  was  persecuting  only  the  agitators 
who  disturbed  the  peace;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, he  was  in  league  with  the  savage  Sicarii  whom 
he  employed  to  rid  himself  of  his  critics.  During 
his  administration,  the  band  of  Zealots  under  the 
leadership  of  Eleazar  ben  Dinai  was  broken  up, 
and  the  chieftain  himself  was  captured  and  sent 
to  Rome.  Felix  persecuted  the  prophets,  the  Mes- 
siahs, and  the  Zealots,  but  protected  the  Sicarii. 
How  many  innocent  people  he  must  have  con- 
demned to  death  under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
agitators  and  enemies  of  Rome,  when  the  high 
priest  Jonathan  at  whose  request  Felix  was  ap- 
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pointed,  ventured  to  upbraid  him  in  severe  terms 
for  the  innocent  blood  he  was  shedding.  For  this 
offence,  the  procurator  had  him  assassinated,  em- 
ploying the  Sacarii  for  that  purpose. 

The  reckless  arrogance  with  which  the  procura- 
tors treated  the  nation  did  not  fail  to  leave  an  im- 
press upon  the  attitude  of  the  foreign  peoples  who 
were  well  represented  especially  in  the  maritime 
cities.  The  Syrians,  Greeks  and  Romans  who  had 
settled  in  Judaea  made  no  secret  of  their  hostility 
to  their  Judaean  neighbors,  and  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  masters  of  the  land.  The  threat  of 
the  great  prophet :  "The  stranger  in  thy  midst  shall 
get  up  above  thee  very  high,  and  thou  shalt  come 
down  very  low"  (Deut.  28:43),  was  fulfilled  liter- 
ally. The  Greek  Syrians  of  Caesarea  even  went 
so  far  as  to  deny  the  Judaeans  their  equal  rights 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city.  But 
the  Judaeans,  who  had  settled  in  Caesarea  prob- 
ably under  Agrippa  I,  would  not  submit  to  be  thus 
deprived  of  their  rights,  and  daily  friction  resulted. 
When  the  Judaean  youth  once  returned  an  insult 
with  blows,  and  the  Syrians  had  to  flee  from  the 
field,  the  procurator  Felix  interfered,  ordered  the 
Judaeans  to  disperse,  and,  upon  their  refusal,  sent 
his  soldiery  against  them.  Many  Judaeans  were 
killed,  others  were  imprisoned,  and  the  homes  of 
the  rich  were  plundered  and  destroyed.  To  stop  the 
bloodshed  and  to  protect  their  property,  the  lead- 
ing Judaeans  of  Caesarea  submitted  to  Felix,  but 
the  real  cause  of  the  dispute  was  still  unsettled. 
Still  more  embittered  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  both 
sides  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  submit  their  case  to 
Nero.  However,  as  the  Syrians  of  Caesarea  suc- 
ceeded by  bribery  in  winning  the  support  of  Bur- 
rus,  the  private  secretary  of  the  emperor,  Nero  de- 
cided against  the  Judaeans  who  thus  lost  their 
equal  rights.     This  unjust  decision  increased  the 
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exasperation  of  the  people  against  Rome,  and  later 
on  brought  about  the  first  uprising  against  Roman 
tyranny.  However,  because  of  his  interference  in 
the  Caesarean  quarrel,  Felix  was  recalled  (about 
59  C.  E.). 

The  procuratorship  of  Festus,  Felix's  successor, 
was  of  short  duration  (59-61  C.  E.).  Conditions 
did  not  change  much,  though  the  mutual  suspicion 
kept  on  increasing.  King  Agjrippa  II,  who  finally 
took  up  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  added  to  the 
height  of  the  Asmonean  palace  which  faced  the 
temple,  in  order  that  from  this  high  point,  from  his 
dining  hall,  he  might  keep  a  still  closer  vigilance 
upon  every  movement  in  the  temple  courts.  This 
prince  may  have  suspected  that  a  conspiracy  was  in 
contemplation  which  would  have  its  seat  in  the 
temple,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  be  caught  un- 
awares. The  representatives  of  the  temple  resented 
this  suspicious  watchfulness,  and  erected  a  high 
wall  on  the  west  in  order  to  obstruct  the  view  from 
the  palace.  Agrippa  and  the  procurator  were  deter- 
mined to  tear  the  wall  down ;  harsh  words  were  ex- 
changed; and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  submit  the 
controversy  to  the  emperor.  For  this  purpose  depu- 
ties were  sent  to  Rome,  and  the  point  at' issue  was 
finally  decided  not  by  Nero  but  by  his  mistress 
Poppaea  Sabina.  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
this  woman,  who  was  as  profligate  as  she  was  beau- 
tiful, had  a  predilection  for  Judaism;  and  since  all 
questions  of  state  at  Nero's  court  were  conducted 
by  means  of  intrigues,  the  Judaean  deputies  took 
advantage  of  Foppaea's  friendly  attitude  to  induce 
Nero  to  decide  in  their  favor.  Nero  ordered  the 
spying  on  the  temple  to  discontinue.  Several  years 
later,  Poppaea,  whom  Nero  had  meanwhile  married 
and  who  was  Uius  empress  of  Rome,  again  exerted 
her  influence  in  favor  of  two  Judaeans  who  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  by  Felix  as  criminals.    These 
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men  were  so  pious  that  they  would  eat  nothing  but 
fruit  while  they  were  in  prison,  and  Poppaea  in- 
duced Nero  to  set  them  at  liberty  (63  C.  E.). 

Upon  the  death  of  Festus  after  an  administra- 
tion of  two  years,  Nero  appointed  as  his  successor 
the  patrician  Albinus  who,  compared  with  his  pre- 
decessors and  successors,  appeared  a  just  ruler.  Be- 
fore his  arrival  in  Judaea,  the  then  high  priest 
Anan,  son  of  Ananias,  presumed  to  revive  the  half- 
defunct  Sadduceeism.  Since  the  death  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  princes,  who  had  embraced  their  cause,  the 
Sadducees  lived  in  retirement.  Because  they  had 
no  following  among  the  people,  they  submitted  to 
the  legal  interpretations  and  practices  of  the  Phar- 
isees, and  dared  not  violate  them  even  when  they 
held  an  office  or  the  high-priesthood.  The  high 
priest  Anan,  however,  possessed  the  courage  to  defy 
the  Pharisees,  and  to  reduce  the  SadduceSn  theories 
to  practice.  Thus,  the  old  struggle  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  broke  out  afresh;  though  the 
antagonism  was  confined  merely  to  scholastic  dis- 
cussions. Anan  and  the  Sadducean  scholars  who 
followed  him,  justified  their  views  on  biblical 
grounds.  Their  Pharisaic  opponent  was  the  most 
highly  respected  teacher  Johanan  ben  Zaccai.  But 
when,  before  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  Anan  insti- 
tuted a  court  that  summoned  before  its  tribunal  in- 
nocent men  and  condemned  them  as  violators  of  the 
law,  the  Pharisees  became  so  dissatisfied  with  that 
unlawful  Sanhedrin  and  with  its  harsh  procedure, 
that  they  demanded  of  King  Agrippa  to  remove 
Anan  from  office.  A  deputation  went  to  meet  Al- 
binus who  was  on  his  way  to  Judaea,  and  accused 
Anan  of  usurping  the  Roman  judicial  authority. 
As  a  result,  Anan  was  removed  after  serving  as 
high  priest  only  three  months.  His  successor  was 
Joshua  ben  Domnai  (61-63)  who  soon  made  way 
for  Joshua  ben  Gamaliel  (Gamala,  63-64).    These 
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high  priests  had  to  take  an  oath  before  officiating 
in  the  temple  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  that  they 
would  not  deviate  from  the  traditional  ceremonies. 
Ben  Gamaliel  married  a  very  wealthy  widow, 
Martha  of  the  high-priestly  family  of  Boethus,  who 
was  said  to  have  bribed  King  Agrippa  II  to  con- 
fer the  high-priesthood  upon  her  husband.  This 
traffic  in  the  sacred  office  degraded  both  the  king- 
ship and  the  high-priesthood  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

Joshua  ben  Gamala  cannot,  however,  be  counted 
among  the  worst  high  priests.  The  improvements 
in  the  system  of  education  which  he  introduced 
proves  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  the  higher  in- 
terests of  his  people  at  heart.  He  established 
schools  for  boys  from  the  age  of  five  and  up  in 
every  city,  and  later  generations  blessed  his  name 
for  this  beneficient  institution.  Ben  Gamala  did 
not  remain  in  office  long  either,  and  had  to  make 
way  for  Matthia  ben  Theophilus  (about  65  C.  E.), 
the  last  of  the  twenty-seven  high  priests  who  had 
held  their  office  under  the  sway  of  the  Herods  and 
the  Romans. 

The  degradation  of  the  high-priesthood  embold- 
ened the  Levites  who  had  hitherto  been  subordinate 
to  the  priests  to  demand  a  certain  equality  with  the 
latter.  Of  the  three  classes  of  Levites,  the  singers, 
the  gatekeepers,  and  the  servants,  the  singers  were 
the  most  popular.  According  to  an  old  custom, 
the  functions  of  each  division  remained  hereditary, 
and  the  members  of  the  one  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  division.  At  this  time,  however, 
the  division  of  the  singers  demanded  the  right  to 
wear  linen  robes  like  the  priests  during  the  services, 
and  some  members  of  the  servant  class  asked  to 
be  admitted  into  the  choirs.  Agrippa,  possibly  be- 
cause he  was  angry  at  the  priests  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  frustrating  his  schemes  of  spying  upon 
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the  temple,  granted  the  request  of  the  petitioners. 
The  priestly  aristocracy  seems  to  have  retaliated 
by  withholding  the  tithes  from  the  Levites. 

Albinus  who  governed  Judaea  for  about  three 
years  (61-64)  aroused  the  ill-will  of  the  people  by 
the  unbearable  burden  of  taxes  he  imposed  upon 
them,  using  part  of  the  revenue  for  his  private 
purposes.  WTien  he  learned  that  his  successor  had 
been  appointed,  he  ordered  the  execution  of  the  im- 
prisoned Sicarii  who  were  accused  of  serious 
crimeK.  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  minor  offences 
he  released  upon  ransom.  The  released  Sicarii  lent 
their  support  to  the  insurrection  later  on,  and  dis- 
graced the  righteous  cause  with  their  cruelties. 
The  last  procurator  of  Judaea,  Gessius  Florus, 
promoted  by  Poppaea  to  that  office,  accelerated  by 
his  shameless  partiality,  greed,  and  bloodthirsti- 
ness  the  long-cherished  plan  of  the  discontented  to 
throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Florus  was  one  of 
those  abandoned  creatures  to  whom  nothing  is 
sacred  and  whose  oath  is  worthless.  What  his 
predecessors  did  in  secret  or  under  the  guise  of 
legal  forms,  Florus  did  brazenly  and  openly  in  total 
disregard  of  all  law.  In  league  with  the  Sicarii, 
receiving  part  of  the  spoils  in  exchange  for  his 
protection,  many  cities  were  completely  despoiled 
during  his  administration  (64-66)  because  the 
Sicarii  could  carry  on  their  trade  with  impunity. 
Many  people,  afraid  for  their  lives  and  their  prop- 
erty emigrated,  and  sought  in  foreign  countries  the 
protection  which  was  denied  them  at  home.  Florus 
succeeded  in  inspiring  such  fear  that  no  one  dared 
prefer  charges  against  him  with  Cestius  Gallus, 
the  prefect  of  Syria. 

Conditions  became  so  intolerable  that  the  pa- 
tience of  even  a  cowardly  people  would  have  been 
exhausted.  The  Judaeans  who  had  proved  their 
courage  on  many  a  battle  field  had  no  other  re- 
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source  than  rebellion.  Could  they  expect  any  re- 
dress from  Nero  the  matricide,  the  incendiary,  and 
the  insane  wretch?  Rome  was  then  a  madhouse 
in  which  the  emperor  committed  folly  upon  folly, 
crime  upon  crime,  in  the  certainty  of  receiving 
the  applause  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people  for 
his  misdeeds.  Were  they  to  appeal  to  the  titular 
king  Agrippa  who  exhausted  himself  in  heaping 
flatteries  upon  Nero,  who  renamed  the  splendidly 
rebuilt  city  of  Caesarea-Philippi  Neronias;  who, 
like  his  ancestor  Herod,  adorned  foreign  cities 
and  presented  them  with  pagan  statues  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  subjects;  and  who,  in  addition, 
trembled  before  Florus?  Everyone  who  had  not 
sold  himself  to  Rome,  who  was  not  dazed  by  her 
false  glitter  or  who  was  not  overawed  at  her  might 
felt  that  no  other  recourse  but  self-defense  was 
possible.  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  was 
fully  aware  of  the  restlessness  of  Judaea,  and 
warned  the  emperor  of  the  impending  rebellion. 
But  Nero  was  too  busy  playing  the  guitar,  cele- 
brating orgies  and  issuing  murderous  instructions 
to  pay  attention  to  such  trifles.  Poppaea,  the  friend 
of  the  Judaeans,  was  dead. 

To  prove  to  Nero  how  populous  Judaea  was  and 
to  impress  upon  him  the  folly  of  underestimating 
the  strength  of  such  a  people,  Cestius,  with  the 
approval  of  Agrippa  and  the  then  high  priest 
Matthia,  proposed  a  grand  but  silent  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Judaeans  by  means  of  a 
unique  census  on  the  occasion  of  the  Passover.  A 
circular  letter  was  issued  to  all  the  communities 
within  and  without  Judaea  in  which  the  people 
were  urged  to  assemble  in  Jerusalem  in  as  large 
numbers  as  possible  on  the  approaching  festival. 
As  a  result,  such  an  enormous  multitude  thronged 
Jerusalem  on  the  festival  (spring,  66  C.  E.)  from 
all  the  cities  and  villages  of  Judaea,  from  Syria, 
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and  even  from  the  countries  of  the  Euphrates  and 
from  Egypt,  that  the  city  could  hardly  contain 
them  all.  The  press  on  the  Temple  Mount  was  so 
great  that  some  of  the  people  were  crushed,  whence 
this  festival  was  styled  the  "Passover  of  the 
Crush."  The  census  was  conducted  by  presenting 
to  the  priests  a  kidney  from  each  paschal  lamb. 
The  kidneys  were  then  counted ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
not  less  than  ten  persons  shared  in  each  lamb  which 
was  to  be  eaten  only  in  company,  it  was  calculated 
that  nearly  three  million  people  were  present  in 
Jerusalem  on  that  occasion.  Cestius  Gallus  was 
present  in  Jerusalem  in  order  to  convince  himself 
of  the  fact.  The  people  pleaded  with  him  for 
sympathy,  and  be^ed  him  to  free  them  from  the 
"pest  of  the  land."  Florus  who  was  present  merely 
laughed.  The  prefect  promised  to  tame  the  pro- 
curator, and  may  have  informed  Nero  of  the  vast 
multitude  he  had  seen.  Nero  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  conceit  and  arrogance  ignored  the 
prefect's  warning  completely. 

The  patience  of  the  nation  was  exhausted. 
Youths  and  men  throughout  Judaea  and  particu- 
larly in  the  capital,  became  daily  more  impatient 
to  break  the  shackles  of  Rome,  and  were  only  await- 
ing a  favorable  opportunity.  The  impudence  of 
Florus  soon  furnished  the  occasion.  The  friction 
between  the  Judaeans  of  Syria  and  Caeserea  broke 
out  afresh.  To  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  Ju- 
daeans, a  pagan  of  Caesarea  who  owned  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  synagog  crowded  it  with  shops  to 
such  an  extent  that  only  a  narrow  passage  was 
left  for  entrance  into  the  synagog.  The  hotblooded 
Judaean  youth  attempted  to  stop  the  building  of 
the  shops.  Florus  intervened  but  was  bribed  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Judaeans.  One  Sabbath  day  (in  May,  66  C.  E.), 
while  the  Judaeans  were  assembled  for  divine  wor- 
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ship,  a  Greek  placed  a  \essel  in  front  of  the  syna- 
gog  and  offered  up  two  doves  on  it,  the  prescribed 
Judaean  sacrifice  for  a  healed  leper,  which  was  to 
signify  that  the  Judaeans  were  descendants  of 
lepers.  The  Judaean  youth  would  not  brook  this 
insult  to  their  origin,  armed  themselves,  and  fell 
upon  their  enemies.  In  the  ensuing  street  fights, 
the  Judaeans  succumbed.  Thereupon  they  left  the 
city  in  a  body  on  a  Sabbath,  taking  their  sacred 
books  with  them,  proceeded  to  the  adjoining  town 
of  Narbata,  and  sent  deputies  to  Florus  at  Samaria 
who  reminded  him  in  vain  of  the  money  he  had 
received  and  of  his  promise  to  protect  them.  The 
news  from  Caesarea  created  excitement  in  Jerusa- 
lem, but  before  the  people  could  take  any  definite 
steps,  Florus  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a  new 
challenge.  He  issued  an  order  to  the  temple  treas- 
urer to  send  him  seventeen  talents  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  temple  for  the  use  of  the  emperor. 
The  people  of  Jerusalem  who  saw  through  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  this  command,  rushed  to  the  temple 
as  though  they  wished  to  protect  the  threatened 
sanctuary.  Some  broke  out  in  wailing:  the  more 
courageous  cursed  the  name  of  the  procurator,  and 
passed  a  box  around  as  though  they  were  to  take 
up  a  collection  for  Florus.  In  the  conviction  that 
he  would  find  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  his  greed 
and  his  bloodthirstiness,  Florus  came  to  Jerusalem 
in  person,  and  his  presence  fanned  the  flames  of 
hatred  still  more  violently.  In  front  of  the  Hero- 
dian  palace  he  sat  down  in  judgment,  summoned 
the  high  priest  and  the  leading  men  of  the  capital 
to  his  presence,  and  demanded  the  extradition  of 
those  who  had  dared  insult  him.  While  these 
men  tremblingly  attempted  to  palliate  the  offence 
and  to  apologize  for  the  offenders,  Florus  ordered 
the  Roman  soldiery  to  plunder  the  Upper  Market, 
the  residence  quarter  of  the  rich  men  of  Jerusalem. 
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The  savage  soldiery  rushed  upon  that  quarter,  mur- 
dered men,  women  and  children  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand  (i6th  of  lyyar),  destroyed  the 
houses,  and  carried  off  the  plunder.  Those  who 
were  taken  prisoners  were  scourged  and  crucified. 
In  vain  did  the  princess  or  queen  Berenice  (daugh- 
ter of  Agrippa  I )  who  was  then  present  in  Jerusa- 
lem, embrace  the  knees  of  Florus,  and  plead  with 
him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bloodshed  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property.  Florus  paid  no  attention  to  her. 
She  was  in  danger  of  being  mistreated  and  had  to 
seek  safety  in  her  palace. 

A  large  multitude  gathered  the  next  day  in  the 
devastated  Upper  City  (Zion),  mourning  after  the 
dead,  and  cursing  Florus;  and  it  was  only  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  leading  men  of  Jerusalem 
succeeded  in  restraining  the  people  from  attacking 
the  Romans.  But  Florus,  with  still  greater  impu- 
dence, demanded  that  the  leading  men  and  the  peo- 
ple proceed  to  meet  the  expected  Roman  troops, 
and  greet  them  in  a  friendly  manner  as  a  proof  of 
their  peaceful  disposition.  It  was  only  with  the 
utmost  effort  that  the  temple  officials  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  people  to  comply  with  Florus'  request. 
But  the  mahcious  object  of  the  procurator  was  soon 
made  patent.  The  people  who  went  forth  to  meet 
the  soldiers  and  received  them  with  friendly  greet- 
ings were  scowled  upon  by  the  troops  in  gloomy 
silence.  But  upon  the  first  murmur  of  discontent, 
the  soldiers  fell  upon  and  dispersed  the  crowds,  and 
the  cavalry  trampled  upon  the  fleeing.  A  fearful 
crush  took  place  at  the  gates:  the  road  from  the 
suburb  Bezetha  to  the  city  was  strewn  with  the 
bodies  of  the  trampled,  the  crushed,  and  the  slain. 
When  it  was  seen  that  the  soldiers  were  marching 
in  the  direction  of  the  fortress  of  Antonia  and  of 
the  temple,  and  it  became  evident  that  Florus  in- 
tended to  possess  himself  of  the  temple  treasury. 
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the  people  hastened  to  forestall  them,  threw  stones 
upon  the  soldiers,  and  broke  up  the  colonnades  that 
connected  the  fortress  of  Antonia  with  the  temple 
(17  of  lyyar).  Florus  was  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  becoming  a  second. Crassus.  Without  per- 
ceiving it,  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  by  that  step,  had 
started  the  insurrection. 

As  soon  as  Florus  saw  that  the  people  had  as- 
sumed a  determined  attitude,  he  lost  his  courage 
and  announced  to  the  representatives  of  the  capi- 
tal that,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  he  was  willing 
to  withdraw  from  Jerusalem  with  most  of  his 
troops,  and  leave  only  a  small  garrison  behind. 
Upon  their  representation  that  most  of  the  troops 
were  hated  by  the  people  on  account  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  massacre,  Florus  gave  them  the 
privilege  of  selecting  those  troops  who  had  little  to 
do  with  the  massacre.  The  Judaean  representa- 
tives chose  the  troops  under,  the  command  of 
Metilius,  a  man  of  moderation  in  whose  integrity 
the  people  had  confidence.  With  the  departure  of 
Florus  the  wild  excitement  gave  way  to  quiet  reso- 
lution. The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  divided  into 
a  war  and  into  a  peace  party.  The  former  was 
composed  mostly  of  young,  energetic  patriots  of 
Zealotic  sympathies,  who  were  ready  to  give  their 
life  to  the  freedom  of  their  people,  and  were  de- 
termined to  break  the  Roman  yoke  once  for  all. 
This  revolutionary  party  was  not  devoid  of  politi- 
cal shrewdness ;  its  leaders  had  beforehand  opened 
communications  with  the  princes  of  Adiabene  who 
were  loyal  adherents  of  Judaism,  and  had  inter- 
ested the  Parthian- Babylonian  communities  in  their 
just  cause.  The  soul  of  the  revolutionists  in  Jerusa- 
lem was  Elaezar  ben  Ananias,  a  man  of  high- 
priestly  descent.  He  was  a  scholar  and  belonged 
to  the  school  of  the  Shammaltes  who,  for  the  most 
part,  were  sympathizers  of  the  Zealots. 
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The  peace  party  was  composed  of  the  moderate 
Hillelites  who  hated  war  on  principle,  and  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  members  of  the  high-priestly  fami- 
lies who  basked  in  the  glory  of  Rome,  of  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Herodians  and,  finally,  of  the  rich  who 
feared  for  their  possessions  in  the  face  of  the 
threatened  upheaval.  While  they  were  all  bitterly 
opposed  to  Florus,  they  wished  to  remain  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome.  But  the  sincere  friends  of 
peace  did  not  realize  that  the  evil  from  which  the 
nation  was  suffering  was  due  not  to  the  character 
of  the  men  who  were  accidentally  called  upon  to 
govern  Judaea,  but  to  the  system  of  tutelage  and 
to  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  respective  na- 
tures of  the  ruling  foreigners  and  the  subjected 
natives.  Even  the  best  procurators,  actuated  by 
the  most  sincere  intentions  of  maintaining  order 
and  dispensing  justice,  could  not  help  offending  the 
religious  sensibilities  of  the  nation  and  thus  always 
occasion  friction.  The  friends  of  peace  hastened 
to  inform  Cestius  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  re- 
quested him  to  come  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  see 
for  himself  the  devastation  wrought  by  Florus,  and 
to  convince  himself  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
people.  The  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party 
had,  meanwhile,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  people 
to  abstain  from  paying  the  Roman  taxes. 

Agrippa,  who  was  in  favor  of  peace  as  a  matter 
of  self-interest,  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  called  the 
people  together  and  addressed  them  from  a  gallery 
(Xystus)  which  faced  the  Temple,  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  peace  and  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  success  in  a  war  undertaken  against  the  almighty 
Rome.  The  princess  Berenice  who  was  beloved  by 
the  people  because  she  had  pleaded  so  warmly  with 
Florus  in  behalf  of  his  victims,  stood  near  him  on 
the  platform.  His  address  made  the  desired  im- 
pression at  first.    The  majority  of  those  present 
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exclaimed  that  they  had  no  hostile  intentions 
against  Rome,  but  only  wished  to  be  rid  of  the 
hated  Florus.  Thereupon  Ap^rippa  urged  upon  the 
people  to  rebuild  the  broken  colonnades  that  con- 
nected the  citadel  of  Antonia  with  the  Temple,  and 
to  deliver  the  taxes  to  the  Romans  if  they  were 
really  desirous  of  peace.  For  the  moment  it  looked 
as  though  things  would  remain  as  they  were. 
Work  was  begun  on  the  restoration  of  the  colon- 
nades, and  people  scattered  in  the  nearby  cities 
and  villages  to  gather  the  taxes  for  delivery  to  the 
imperial  treasury.  When  Agrippa  saw  that  his 
words  carried  weight,  he  went  one  step  further, 
and  attempted  to  persuade  the  people  to  submit  to 
Florus  until  his  successor  was  appointed.  This 
suggestion  spoiled  everything.  The  revolutionary 
party  again  won  the  upper  hand ;  the  people  threw 
stones  at  Agrippa  and  forced  him  to  leave  Jerusa- 
lem. After  Agrippa's  departure  the  payment  of 
taxes  was  out  of  the  question.  Each  one  was  glad 
to  be  free  from  the  oppressive  burden;  the  tax- 
farmers  did  not  dare  exact  the  collection  in  the 
excited  frame  of  mind  that  prevailed.  The  day 
of  the  abolition  of  the  taxes  was  declared  a  memor- 
able day  {25th  of  Sivan,  June).  The  Sicarii, 
meanwhile,  also  became  active.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Menahem,  a  descendant  of  Judah,  the 
founder  of  the  party  of  Zealots,  they  fell  upon  the 
fortress  of  Masada,  slew  the  Roman  garrison,  and 
took  possession,  of  the  arsenal. 

Eleazar,  the  leader  of  the  Zealots,  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, and  to  lead  it  to  the  point  of  complete  rupture 
with  Rome.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  the  priests 
to,  decline  the  acceptance  of  any  gift  or  offering 
from  a  pagan;  and  so  great  was  the  respect  that 
he  enjoyed  that  the  officiating  priests  at  once  dis- 
continued the  daily  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  em- 
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peror.  This  step  was  virtually  a  declaration  of 
war,  for  it  signified  the  renunciation  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor,  and  the  peace  party  made  an 
effort  to  induce  the  priests  to  resume  the  daily  sac- 
rifices for  the  emperor.  Highly  respected  scholars 
of  the  Hillelite  school  declared  in  a  large  popular 
assembly  that  it  was  unlawful  to  exclude  heathens 
from  contributing  sacrifices  to  the  Temple ;  and  old 
priests  testified  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to 
accept  votive  offerings  from  heathens.  The  offici- 
ating priests,  however,  ignored  these  protests,  and 
plunged  recklessly  into  the  vortex  of  revolution. 
The  Temple,  henceforth,  obeyed  Eleazar  and  be- 
came the  hotbed  of  the  insurrection. 

The  members  of  the  peace  party  endeavored  to 
quench  the  flame  of  rebellion  before  it  proved  de- 
structive ;  but  the  means  they  employed  fanned  the 
flame  into  greater  fury.  They  sent  deputies  to 
Agrippa  and  to  Florus  and  urged  upon  them  to 
dispatch  at  once  an  adequate  number  of  troops  to 
Jerusalem.  Florus  refused  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, either  out  of  pusillanimity  or  because  he 
wished  the  hated  Judaeans  to  become  more  deeply 
involved.  Agrippa,  however,  sent  three  thousand 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  Philip,  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  family  of  Bathyra,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
peace  party.  When  these  troops  arrived  in  Jerusa- 
lem they  found  the  Temple  Mount  and  the  Lower 
City  already  occupied  by  the  Zealots;  the  citadel 
of  Antonia  and  .the  Upper  City  were  left  to  them. 
A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  royal 
troops  and  the  Roman  garrison  participated,  and 
continued  for  seven  days  without  either  side  gain- 
ing an  advantage.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Offering  of 
Wood  (iSth  of  Ab)  the  situation  changed.  The 
Zealots  won  over  to  their  cause  the  crowds  who  had 
come  to  the  festival  with  their  gifts  of  wood,  and 
also  accepted  the  help  of  the  Sicarii.     Through 
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these  reinforcements,  the  Zealots  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing out  their  opponents  and  became  masters  of  the 
Upper  City.  In  their  fury,  the  people  fell  upon 
the  Roman  sympathizers,  burned  the  palaces  of 
King  Agrippa  and  of  the  princess  Berenice,  the 
house  of  the  wealthy  priest  Ananias,  and  the 
archives  where  the  records  of  debts  were  kept.  The 
frightened  Roman  sympathizers  hid  themselves  in 
sewers  or  sought  protection  among  the  troops  in 
Herod's  palace.  On  the  following  day,  the  Zealots 
besieged  the  Roman  guards  of  the  Antonia,  over- 
came them  after  a  two  days'  resistance  and  put 
them  to  the  sword  (17th  of  Ab).  Thereupon  they 
attacked  the  palace  of  Herod  where  Agrippa's  and 
the  Roman  troops  had  taken  their  stand.  After  a 
siege  lasting  eighteen  days,  and  of  a  continuous 
struggle  by  day  and  by  night,  a  portion  of  the  garri- 
son capitulated.  Philip's  troops  were  permitted  to 
withdraw;  the  Romans  who  were  too  proud  to 
plead  for  mercy  continued  the  struggle  from  the 
towers  of  the  palace  whither  they  had  withdrawn. 
The  Sicarii  under  Menahem  broke  into  the  Roman 
camp  after  the  soldiers  had  retired  to  the  towers, 
and  slew  everyone  who  could  not  save  himself  by 
flight. 

The  patriotic  Zealots  under  Eleazar  learned  soon 
enough  how  disadvantageous  it  was  for  them  to 
have  made  common  cause  with  the  savage  Sicarii 
who  disgraced  the  just  cause  for  which  the  patriots 
were  fighting.  Menahem  and  his  cut-throats,  in- 
flated by  the  victory  over  Agrippa's  troops,  in- 
dulged in  revolting  barbarities.  In  addition,  Mena- 
hem demanded  the  command-in-chief,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  offensive  arrogance.  He 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  Messianic  redeemer.  A 
quarrel  broke  out  between  him  and  Eleazar,  and  it 
came  to  blows  when  Menahem  presumed  to  enter 
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the  Temple  arrayed  in  royal  pomp.  The  Sicarii 
were  overpowered.  Menahem  who  had  fled  to  the 
Ophla  was  captured  and  executed;  a  small  remnant 
of  the  Sicarii,  under  Eleazar  ben  Jair,  escaped  to 
their  comrades  who  occupied  the  fortress  of 
Masada. 

After  this  bloody  episode,  the  Zealots  under 
Eleazar  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  Roman  troops 
who  had  withdrawn  to  the  towers  of  Herod's 
palace,  and  their  commander,  Metilius,  was  finally 
compelled  to  plead  for  mercy.  The  Judaean  repre- 
sentatives who  carried  on  the  negotiations  with 
them  promised  the  Romans  a  safe  retreat,  without 
weapons  and  baggage.  But  as  soon  as  the  soldiers 
laid  down  their  swords  and  their  shields,  the  mul- 
titude fell  upon  them  and  annihilated  them. 
Metilius  alone  who,  in  fear  of  death,  promised  to 
embrace  Judaism  was  spared,  and  remained  a  liv- 
ing trophy  of  the  Judaeans'  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans. That  Eleazar  and  his  party  were  actuated 
by  unselfish  motives  was  proven  by  the  moderation 
which  they  exercised  after  this  victory.  They  were 
masters  of  the  city, — and  their  opponents,  the  advo- 
cates of  peace,  were  helplessly  at  their  mercy;- and 
yet  they  never  took  advantage  of  this  power  to  ill- 
treat  their  opponents. 

Thus  far  the  insurrection  was  confined  to  Jerusa- 
lem; the  rest  of  Judaea,  though  equally  agitated, 
remained  quiet  and  awaited  results.  But  Florus, 
who  also  remained  inactive  in  Caesarea,  took  care 
that  the  revolution  should  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  entire  country  and  even  beyond 
its  borders.  At  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  cohorts  at  Jerusalem,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Syrians  of  Caesarea,  fell  upon  the  Judaeans  who 
returned  to  that  city  and  instituted  such  a  horrible 
massacre  amon^  them  that  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand are  said  to  have  perished.    Not  a  single  Ju- 
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daean  was  left  in  Caesarea.  The  fugitives  were 
captured  by  Florus  and  distributed  among  the  ships 
as  galley  slaves.  This  unexampled  massacre  in 
Caesarea  threw  the  entire  people  of  Judaea  into  a 
state  of  feverish  agitation.  As  though  by  common 
agreement,  insurrectionary  bands  sprang  up  every- 
where, fell  upon  the  heathen  population,  slew  them, 
burned  their  houses,  and  destroyed  their  property. 
Such  bloody  incursions  naturally  challenged  the 
heathens  of  Judaea  and  of  Syria  to  self-defense 
and  to  reprisals.  As  a  result,  several  Judaean  and 
Syrian  cities  were  split  into  two  hostile  parties  that 
waged  relentless  warfare  upon  each  other  by  day 
and  kept  constant  watch  by  night  for  fear  of  a 
surprise.  In  the  city  of  Beth-shean,  the  heathen 
population  induced  their  Judaean  fellow -citizens  to 
make  common  cause  with  them  against  the  Judaean 
insurrectionary  bands  that  were  about  to  attack  the 
city,  and  promised  them  peace  and  security  in  re- 
turn for  their  assistance.  The  Judaeans  of  Beth- 
shean  carried  out  their  part  conscientiously,  and 
fought  relentlessly  against  their  attacking  brothers. 
One  Judaean,  Simon  ben  Saul,  a  man  of  gigantic 
strength  and  great  valor,  distinguished  himself  on 
that  occasion.  But  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over, 
the  heathens  of  Beth-shean  fell  upon  their  unsus- 
pecting Judaean  neighbors,  and  exterminated  the 
entire  Judaean  population  which  numbered  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  souls.  Simon  and  his  family  es- 
caped the  massacre  and  the  giant  held  the  enemy 
in  check.  Conscience-stricken  because  he  had 
fought  against  his  coreligionists  in  behalf  of  the 
heathens,  he  determined  to  die  by  his  own  hand. 
After  killing  his  aged  parents,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  Simon  threw  himself  upon  his  sword,  and 
expired  in  the  midst  of  his  family. 

The   hostility   between   the   Judaeans   and   the 
heathens  which  broke  out  first  in  Caesarea  spread 
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as  far  as  Alexandria,  and  caused  a  massacre  of 
the  Egyptian  Judaeans  which  was  all  the  more  dis- 
tressing because  it  was  executed  at  the  command 
of  an  apostate.  The  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  whose 
jealousy  of  their  Judaean  fellow-citizens  was  al- 
ways burning  within  them,  determined  to  petition 
Nero  to  deprive  the  Judaeans  of  their  equal  rights 
which  Claudius  had  confirmed  and  sealed;  and  they 
gathered  in -the  amphitheatre  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  a  deputation  to  be  sent  to  the  emperor. 
When  the  excited  rabble  noticed  a  few  Judaeans  in 
the  assembly,  they  fell  upon  them  and  dragged 
three  of  them  through  the  streets  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  burning  them  alive.  Indignant  at  the 
mistreatment  of  their  brethren,  the  Judaeans  armed 
themselves,  seized  torches,  and  threatened  to  set 
fire  to  the  amphitheatre  where  the  Greeks  were 
still  assembled.  The  prefect  Tiberius  Alexander, 
already  hated  by  the  Judaeans  on  account  of  his 
apostasy,  interfered,  and  thus  poured  oil  on  the 
flames.  Throwing  all  considerations  to  the  winds, 
Tiberius  Alexander  turned  his  legions  loose  upon 
the  Judaean  quarter  of  Alexandria.  The  savage 
soldiery,  thirsting  for  blood  and  plunder,  rushed 
upon  tiie  Delta  like  wild  beasts,  murdered  every- 
one who  came  in  their  way,  burned  the  houses,  and 
filled  the  streets  with  blood  and  corpses.  Fifty 
thousand  Judaeans  are  said  to  have  perished  in  that 
massacre. 

The  movement  started  by  the  Zealot  chief 
Eleazar  ben  Ananias  thus  spread  most  horribly 
over  a  large  field.  The  revolution  tasted  blood, 
and  constantly  gathered  force,  until  it  affected  the 
most  indifferent  and  turned  the  entire  nation  into 
Zealots.  The  number  of  courageous  fighters  in- 
creased day  by  day.  The  anticipated  support  from 
Adiabene  and  Babylon  arrived.  The  members  of 
the  royal  house  of  Adiabene,  Monabaz  and  Cenedai, 
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placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Judaea,  and 
remained  at  their  post  to  the  last  moment.  At  the 
same  time  three  heroic  soMiers,  who  outweighed 
an  army,  arrived  in  Jerusalem ;  Niger  from  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  Silas  the  Babylonian,  and  Simon  bar 
Gora,  the  wild  patriot  who,  by  his  impetuosity  and 
death-defying  courage,  inspired  his  band  to  heroic 
deeds. 

The  astonishing  victory,  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
Roman  was  left  in  all  Judaea,  inspired  the  leaders 
with  the  confidence  that  the  Roman  tyranny  would 
never  be  restored,  and  that  freedom  was  assured 
for  all  time.  In  token  of  their  regained  indepen- 
dence; they  struck  coins  with  Hebrew  inscriptions: 
"The  first  year  of  the  redemption  of  Israel,"  and 
"Jerusalem."  As  the  victory  was  won  shortly  be- 
fore the  Feast  of  Booths,  these  coins  were  stamped 
with  the  symbols  of  that  festival;  a  bouquet  of  palm 
branches,  myrtles,  and  willows  in  an  ornamental 
basket-like  vessel  together  with  the  citron-like  fes- 
tival fruit  (ethrog)  on  one  obverse,  and  the  facade 
of  a  festive  tent,  tastefully  decorated,  on  the  re- 
verse. The  symbols  of  the  festival  were  to  be  a 
reminder  of  their  recent  victory  and  to  typify  their 
joy  and  their  confidence  in  the  protection  of  God. 

But  the  freedom  of  Judaea  was  far  from  being 
an  assured  fact.  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  to  whom  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
entrusted,  could  no  longer  look  upon  the  insurrec- 
tion with  indifference.  He  therefore  gathered  his 
legions  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  neighboring 
princes.  Agrippa  also  joined  his  forces  with  the 
Romans,  and  offered  himself  as  a  guide  through 
the  perilous  mountains  and  ravines  of  Judaea.  Ces- 
tius led  an  army  of  over  thirty  thousand  veteran 
warriors  from  Antioch  against  Judaea,  and  he 
entertained  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  able  to  crush 
the  insurrection  at  one  blow.    On  his  march  along 
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the  Mediterranean,  he  left  traces  of  blood  and  fire 
in  every  city. 

As  soon  as  the  Zealots  of  Jerusalem  received  the 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army,  they  flew 
to  arms.  Cestius  halted  at  Gabaoth,  one  mile  from 
Jerusalem,  possibly  expecting  a  repentant  submis- 
sion. But  the  Zealots  rushed  upon  the  Roman  army 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  broke  through  the 
Roman  lines  and  killed  over  five  hundred  in  the 
first  onrush,  while  they  themselves  sustained  a  loss 
of  only  twenty-three  men  (October,  66).  Had  not 
the  Roman  cavalry  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  in- 
fantry, the  latter  would  have  been  completely 
routed  on  that  day.  Laden  with  rich  booty,  the 
victors  returned  to  Jerusalem  singing  hosannas, 
while  Cestius  remained  in  his  camp  inactive  for 
three  days. 

Only  on  the  fourth  day  the  Roman  army  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  capital.  The  Zealots  had  left 
the  unprotected  suburbs,  and  withdrew  to  the 
strongly  fortified  inner  city  and  the  Temple.  The  ■ 
Romans  at  once  drew  near,  destroyed  the  suburb 
of  Bezetha,  and  attempted  to  approach  still  more 
closely.  Undismayed,  the  Zealots  threw  over  the 
walls  the  traitors  who  desired  to  open  the  gates  to 
the  enemy,  and  made  ready  to  defend  the  city.  For 
five  days  the  Romans  assaulted  the  walls,  but  were 
driven  back  by  the  Judaean  arrows.  On  the  sixth 
day,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  partly  undermining 
the  northern  wall  facing  the  Temple.  But  Cestius 
did  not  utilize  this  advantage.  He  considered  it 
inadvisable  to  continue  a  struggle  with  desperate 
heroes,  a  struggle  which  was  bound  to  be  of  long 
duration.  The  rainy  season  was  about  to  or  did 
already  set  in,  and  prevented  the  conveyance  of 
provisions.  For  this  reason  Cestius  decided  to  re- 
treat. 

As  soon  as  Jerusalem  noticed  the  unexpected  re- 
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treat,  the  Zealots  followed  in  pursuit,  and  attacked 
the  Roman  rear  and  flanks  from  the  mountain 
ridges.  As  the  Roman  army  had  to  keep  to  the 
highways  of  the  valleys  and  passes,  it  proved  an 
easy  target  for  the  arrows  of  the  pursuers.  As 
Cestius  did  not  consider  the  camp  at  Gabaoth  safe, 
he  hastened  the  retreat,  leaving  the  military  bag- 
gage behind.  In  the  narrow  pass  of  Beth-horon  the 
Roman  army  fared  even  worse.  Attacked  on  all 
sides,  the  Romans  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  could  not  even  defend  themselves  on  account 
of  the  rocky  walls  from  which  the  Judaeans  poured 
a  hail  of  arrows  upon  them.  Night  put  an  end  to  , 
the  rout.  To  prevent  the  repetition  of  a  similar 
attack  at  the  break  of  day,  Cestius  resorted  to  a 
stratagem.  Leaving  four  hundred  of  his  bravest 
troops  in  camp,  Cestius  stole  away  with  his  main 
army  during  the  night,  and  when,  at  dawn,  the  Ju- 
daeans saw  the  trick  it  was  too  late  to  follow  him. 
The  Judaeans  fell  upon  the  four  hundred  who  were 
.  left  behind,  annihilated  them,  and  pursued  the 
Roman  army  to  Antipatris  without  overtaking 
them.  But  they  found  rich  booty  of  weapons  and 
siege  instruments  which  they  carried  to  Jerusalem 
as  trophies,  and  which  they  used  afterwards 
against  the  enemy.  Cestius'  military  chest  also  fell 
into  their  hands.  Cestius  lost  about  six  thousand 
Romans  and  allies  in  this  expedition,  and  the  legion 
of  picked  troops  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
Antioch  lost  its  eagle — a  loss  which  the  Romans 
regarded  as  the  greatest  disgrace,  tantamount  to 
an  ignominious  defeat. 

The  Zealots  returned  to  Jerusalem  triumphant 
(end  of  October).  The  happy  period  of  the  As- 
moneans  seemed  to  have  returned.  Was  not  the 
army  of  almighty  Rome  defeated  and  put  to  rout? 
What  a  change  in  six  months!  Then  every  one 
stood  in  mortal  dread  of  the  coward  Florus ;  now. 
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the  Romans  were  in  flight.  The  Zealots  felt  no 
anxiety  for  the  future.  "As  we  have  defeated  two 
generals,  so  shall  we  defeat  their  successors."  They 
regarded  all  Roman  sympathizers  as  traitors.  The 
latter  dared  not  even  express  their  opinion  loudly ; 
some  of  them  left  Jerusalem  secretly,  and  others 
posed  as  patriots.  The  people  were  like  drunk  with 
their  surprising  victory  over  the  Roman  legions. 
Even  the  Samaritans  buried  their  ancient  enmity 
towards  the  Judaeans,  and  made  common  cause 
with  them. 

An  unusual  activity  was  displayed  in  Jerusalem 
that  gave  the  capital  a  changed  aspect.  Every- 
where weapons  were  forged,  and  war  engines  were 
being  prepared.  The  walls  were  put  in  a  strong 
state  of  defense  to  enable  them  to  resist  a  long 
siege.  Young  men  engaged  daily  in  military  exer- 
cises, and  enthusiasm  supplied  the  want  of  experi- 
ence. The  enemies  of  Rome  raised  their  heads  in 
all  parts  of  Judaea,  and  organized  committees  to 
take  charge  of  the  preparations  for  the  conflict. 
Foreign  Judaeans  also  participated  in  this  insurrec- 
tion with  ardent  zeal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Great  Sanhedrin  at 
this  time  rose  into  power  again  and  exercised  a 
great  influence  in  political  affairs  also.  The  head 
of  the  Sanhedrin  was  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  a  de- 
scendant of  Hillel,  a  man  of  deep  insight  and 
energy.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  ultra-Zealots, 
but  he  was  in  favor  of  taking  energetic  measures 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Upon  the  coins  struck 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  insurrection, 
the  inscription  "Simon,  the  Prince  of  Israel,"  most 
probably  refers  to  the  patriarch  Simon  ben  Ga- 
maliel. The  administration  of  justice  reverted  to 
the  Judaean  tribunals  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
they  exercised  the  authority  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment  in  accordance  with  the  Judaean  law. 
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After  Cestius'  defeat  or  flight,  the  animosity  of 
the  heathens  against  the  Judaeans  became  even 
more  violent.  They  banded  together  and  murdered 
their  Judaean  neighbors,  men,  women  and  children 
without  mercy.  The  Judaean  patriots  retaliated  on 
their  heathen  neighbors  whenever  possible.  A  des- 
perate race-war  broke  out  between  the  Judaeans 
and  the  heathen  population  of  Palestine  and  the 
neighboring  countries.  Since  all  these  nationalities, 
Romans,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  even  Alexandrians 
made  the  emperor's  cause  their  own,  the  ultra- 
Zealots  believed  themselves  justified  in  embracing 
all  heathens  in  their  hatred  of  Rome.  The  school 
of  Shammai  therefore  promulgated  a  law  which 
aimed  at  nothing  short  of  a  total  separation,  or  the 
erection  of  an  insurmountable  barrier,  between  Ju- 
daeans and  heathens.  Judaeans  were  forbidden  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  heathens,  to  accept  gifts 
from  them  for  the  temple,  and  even  to  buy  wine, 
oil,  bread,  and  other  food  from  them.  These  de- 
crees became  known  under  the  caption  of  "Eighteen 
Things."  Religious  rigorism  and  political  zealot- 
ism  went  hand  in  hand  in  that  stirring  period.  The 
politically  and  religiously  moderate  Hillelites,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  accord  with  these  measures  of 
separation.  When  the  Synod  was  called  together, 
the  Zealots  lorded  it  with  a  high  hand.  Armed 
guards  were  stationed  at  the  doors,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  short  shrift  of  the  Hillelites.  The 
Shammaites  succeeded  in  carrying  their  point  by 
force.  The  meeting  of  the  Synod  took  place  in  the 
residence  of  Eleazar  ben  Ananias  (ben  Hezekiah), 
the  leader  of  the  Zealots. 

The  warlike  preparations  did  not  cease  for  a 
moment  while  religious  discussions  were  going  on. 
First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  elect  generals  and 
governors  who  were  to  have  charge  of  the  conduct 
of  the  war.    It  seems  that  the  choice  was  left  to  a 
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popular  assembly.  Something  must  have  happened 
in  the  meanwhile  that  made  the  ultra-Zealots  un- 
popular, since  not  one  of  their  leaders  was  entrusted 
with  an  important  command.  Eleazar  ben  Ananias, 
who  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  mighty  struggle, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  altogether  unim- 
portant territory  of  Idumea.  The  ultra-Zealot 
Eleazar  ben  Simon  was  ignored  altogether.  On 
the  other  hand,  moderates,  even  such  as  had  for- 
merly been  friends  of  the  Romans,  were  entrusted 
with  highly  important  posts.  Joseph  ben  Gorion 
and  Anan,  the  son  of  Anan  who  had  been  high 
priest  a  short  time  before,  were  given  charge  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  fortifications.  Five  other  gov- 
ernors were  appointed  for  the  different  districts. 
The  most  important  post  was  entrusted  to  Joseph 
ben  Mattathias  (Josephus).  The  people  still  stood 
under  the  charm  of  the  aristocracy,  and  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  place  at  their  head  courageous 
and  devoted  men  of  unknown  origin.  The  real 
power  of  government  was  vested  in  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  particularly  in  its  president  Simon  ben 
Gamaliel  and  his  associates  Anan  and  Joseph  ben 
Gorion. 
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THE  GALILEAN  WAR 
(66-67  C.  E.) 

The  territory  which  Josephus  was  charged  to 
defend  was,  next  to  Jerusalem,  the  most  important 
district  of  Judaea  because  of  its  situation,  its  re- 
markable fertility,  its  resources,  and  its  hardy  popu- 
lation. Galilee,  divided  into  Upper  Galilee  and 
Lower  Galilee,  was,  -in  fact,  the  bulwark  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

This  country,  the  land  of  enthusiasts,  the  home 
of  Judah  the  Galilean,  the  founder  of  the  party  of 
Zealots,  and  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  did  not  remain 
quiet  at  the  news  of  the  uprising  at  Jerusalem  and 
of  Cestius'  defeat.  Its  inhabitants  could  not  pos- 
sibly remain  indifferent  when  they  saw  their  breth- 
ren massacred  by  the  heathens  at  their  very  door. 
Unfortunate  Judaean  fugitives  daily  sought  protec- 
tion in  their  cities,  and  they  themselves  might  be 
attacked  at  any  time  by  their  neighbors  across  the 
border.  Most  of  the  Galilean  cities  therefore  made 
preparations  to  ward  off  an  attack,  and  awaited  in- 
structions from  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Galilean  centers  of  the  revolution  were  Gischala 
at  the  extreme  north,  Tiberias  in  the  south,  and 
10 
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Gamala,  opposite  Tiberias  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  Judaeans  of  Gischala  were,  in  a 
measure,  forced  into  rebellion  by  the  hostilities  of 
the  heathens  of  the  neighboring  cities  who  com- 
bined in  an  attack  upon  that  city,  burned  it  in  part, 
and  plundered  it.  Thereupon  there  appeared  on 
the  scene  a  man  who  was  destined  to  wage  relent- 
less war  upon  Rome  to  the  bitter  end,  and  who 
afterwards  became  the  terror  of  the  Romans  to- 
gether with  Simon  ben  Giora.  This  man  was  Jo- 
hanan  (John)  ben  Levi  of  Gischala  who  began  his 
career  by  gathering  under  his  standard  the  discon- 
tented Judaeans  of  Upper  Galilee  and  the  fugitives 
from  the  Syrian  cities,  in  order  to  attack  and  retali- 
ate upon  the  heathen  population  of  the  neighboring 
cities.  John  of  Gischala  was  a  poor  and  sickly  man, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  natures  who  rise  superior 
to  social  conditions  and  to  bodily  ailments,  and  com- 
pel circumstances  to  serve  their  purposes. 

Tiberias,  the  second  revolutionary  center,  was 
divided  between  the  revolutionists  and  Roman  sym- 
pathizers, and  deplorable  frictions  followed.  This 
beautiful  city  belonged  to  Agrippa  for  several 
years,  and  had  little  cause  for  complaint  under  his 
government.  Still,  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Tiberias  sympathized  with  the  Zealots,  and  has- 
tened to  break  away  from  Agrippa.  The  soul  of 
the  insurrection  was  Justus  ben  Pistos,  a  man  of 
Greek  culture,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  history 
of  his  people  in  Greek.  Justus  was  endowed  with  a 
powerful  eloquence  and  could  sway  the  people  at 
will ;  his  influence,  however,  was  limited  to  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  Justus  was  supported  by  another 
Zealot,  Joshua  ben  Sapphia,  who  controlled  the 
lower  classes,  the  sea-faring  men  and  the  porters  of 
Tiberias.  The  opposition  party  was  composed  of 
the  aristocrats  who  were  loyal  to  Agrippa  and  sym- 
pathized with  Rome.    As  soon  as  the  news  of  Ces- 
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tius'  defeat  reached  Tiberias,  Justus  and  Joshua 
ben  Sapphia  led  a  punitive  expedition  against  the 
heathens  of  those  cities  that  had  so  brutally  mas- 
sacred their  Judaean  fellow-residents.  The  city  of 
Gamala,  the  most  important  city  on  the  southeast- 
em  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which,  owing  to  its 
elevation  and  its  inconvenient  approaches,  was  easy 
to  defend  and  difficult  to  capture,  was  driven  to 
rebellion  by  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring  Syrians. 

The  fires  of  revolution  had  thus  broken  out  in 
several  points  in  Galilee,  and  were  smoldering  in 
others,  even  before  Josephus  assumed  the  admin- 
istration as  the  representative  of  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drin.  Only  the  largest  city  of  Galilee,  the  real  capi- 
tal, Sepphoris,  remained  loyal  to  the  Romans.  This 
attitude  of  Sepphoris  was  bitterly  resented  by  all 
Galilee,  and  especially  by  Tiberias  which  was 
jealous  because  Sepphoris  had  supplanted  it  as  the 
capital  under  Agrippa  II.  The  administrator  and 
military  commander  of  this  district  had,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  grave  responsibility  resting  upon 
his  shoulders,  for  it  depended  upon  his  conduct 
whether  the  revolution  would  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess or  doomed  to  a  wretched  failure.  Unfortu- 
nately, Josephus  was  not  equal  to  such  a  gigantic 
task,  and  his  conduct  contributed  materially  to  the 
fall  of  the  Judaean  state. 

Joseph  ben  Matthias  (Mattathias),  better  known 
as  Flavius  Josephus  (38-95  or  96),  belonged  to 
an  aristocratic  priestly  family  and,  on  his  maternal 
side,  was  said  to  be  related  to  the  Asmoneans.  To- 
gether with  his  brother  Matthias  he  received  a 
careful  education,  and,  from  his  intercourse  with 
the  teachers  of  the  law,  he  acquired  a  familiarity 
with,  though  not  a  deep  knowledge  of,  the  law.  For 
three  years,  it  was  said,  he  was  a  disciple  of  an 
Essenian  hermit  by  name  of  Banus,  and  his  thirst 
after  knowledge  urged  him  to  acquire  a  familiarity 
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with  Greek  also.  In  his  twenty-seventh  year  he 
had  an'  opportunity  of  going  to  Rome  in  behalf  of 
Pharisaic  captives  who  had  been  sent  there.  In- 
troduced to  the  empress  Poppaea  by  a  Judaean 
mime,  Alityrus,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  lib- 
erty of  the  imprisoned  Pharisees.  His  visit  to 
Rome  brought  about  a  decisive  change  in  Josephus' 
character.  The  pomp  of  Nero's  court,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  world  city,  the  immensity  of  the  em- 
pire, dazzled  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  re- 
garded the  Roman  empire  as  enduring  for  all  time, 
and  as  especially  favored  by  Providence.  He  did 
not  see  the  ugly  corruptions  which  were  consuming 
the  vitals  of  Rome  underneath  the  purple  and  the 
gold.  From  that  moment  Josephus  became  the 
worshipper  of  Rome.  Filled  with  extravagant  ad- 
miration for  Rome,  the  affairs  of  Judaea  must  have 
appeared  petty  to  him  on  his  return,  and  he  laughed 
the  Zealots  to  scorn  who  dreamed  of  expelling  the 
Romans  from  Judaea.  He  therefore  attempted  to 
stem  the  tide  of  the  revolution.  When  the  people 
flew  to  arms  and  began  the  struggle  against  Rome 
in  all  seriousness,  josephus,  with  several  other 
Roman  sympathizers,  hid  himself  in  the  Temple, 
and  did  not  dare  leave  his  retreat  until  the  mod- 
erate Zealots  under  Eleazar  came  into  control.  For 
fear  that  his  well-known  Roman  proclivities  would 
excite  the  anger  of  the  Zealots  against  him,  Jo- 
sephus simulated  sympathy  with  the  revolution,  but 
rejoiced  secretly  in  the  anticipation  that  Cestius 
would  put  an  end  to  the  revolutionary  craze.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  Cestius  was 
routed  and  put  to  flight. 

It  is  incomprehensible  why  a  man  of  Josephus' 
well-known  Roman  sympathies  should  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  very  important 
district  of  Galilee.  Did  he  carry  his  simulations 
to  the  point  of  posing  as  a  Zealot?    It  seems  that 
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the  heroic  efforts  put  forth  by  the  revolutionists  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  victory  over  Cestius'  army  made 
a  powerful  impression  upon  Josephus  as  upon  other 
men  of  mediocrity.  He  did  not  expect  that  Judaea 
would  be  able  to  wrest  herself  completely  free  from 
Rome,  but  he  might  have  hoped  that  the  Roman 
court  would  yield  to  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
Judaeans,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  placing  Judaea 
under  the  administration  of  King  Agrippa.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Josephus  did  exert  himself  in  the 
interest  of  Agrippa,  and  to  that  extent  his  actions 
were  not  altogether  dishonest  and  traitorous. 
Agrippa  himself  was  not  entirely  displeased  with 
the  revolution;  he  hoped  to  utilize  it  for  the  en- 
hancement of  his  own  power.  Such  steps  which  he 
dared  not  take,  as  a  vassal  of  Rome,  he  took 
through  Josephus  with  whom  he  stood  on  terms  of 
intimacy. 

The  Sanhedrin  appointed  two  men  of  learning, 
Joezer  and  Judah,  to  assist  Josephus  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Galilee.  Josephus  describes  them  now  as 
men  of  excellence,  and  again  as  venal  creatures; 
but  they  were  men  of  little  influence,  and  they  soon 
retired  from  the  scene  or  were  recalled  upon  Jo- 
sephus' request.  When  Josephus  first  arrived  upon 
the  scene  of  his  activity  he  seems  to  have  made 
serious  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  revolutionary  spirit 
in  Galilee.  He  created  a  sort  of  Sanhedrin  consist- 
ing of  seventy  influential  men,  after  the  model  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrin,  appointed  officials  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  selected  seven  men  in 
every  city  to  supervise  its  internal  affairs.  He  re- 
cruited troops,  ostensibly  to  the  astounding  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  drilled 
them  in  the  Roman  military  exercises,  and  taught 
them  order-  and  discipline.  He  also  surrounded 
himself  with  a  corps  of  five  hundred  guardsmen 
who  were  constantly  at  his  beck  and  call.    Thus, 
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at  the  beginning,  Josephus  made  serious  prepara- 
tions for  the  defense  of  his  district.  He  also  dis- 
played his  religious  zeal  at  that  time  by  ordering, 
either  upon  his  own  initiative  or  at  the  command 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  destruction  of  Agrippa's 
palace  in  Tiberias  because  it  contained  statues  of 
animals  in  violation  of  the  Judaean  law.  He  sum- 
moned the  aristocracy  of  Tiberias  to  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Beth-maon,  and  urged  upon  the  adhe- 
rents of  Agrippa  not  to  resist  the  destruction  of  the 
palace.  But  while  he  was  carrying  on  the  negotia- 
tions, Joshua  ben  Sapphia  anticipated  him,  and 
burned  the  palace  and  distributed  the  plunder 
among  his  followers.  This  incident  displeased  Jo- 
sephus; he  therefore  hastened  to  Tiberias,  took  pos- 
session of  the  treasures  he  found  in  the  palace,  and 
turned  them  over  to  safe  hands  for  delivery  to 
Agrippa.  This  double-dealing  exposed  Josephus  to 
suspicion  from  the  very  beginning,  and  weakened 
the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

Josephus  cherished  a  particular  hatred  towards 
John  of  Gischala  of  whose  untiring  energy  and  in- 
tellectual superiority  he  was  jealous,  though  the 
latter  at  first  referred  to  him  as  the  representative 
of  the  Sanhedrin.  Josephus  placed  all  possible  ob-. 
stacks  in  John's  way  as  well  as  in  that  of  all 
patriots.  Josephus  refused  him  permission  to  sell 
the  grain  stored  in  the  imperial  granaries  with  a 
view  to  applying  the  proceeds  towards  the  fortify- 
ing of  the  walls  of  his  native  city.  On  this  occa- 
sion John  discerned  the  unreliability  of  Josephus, 
and  exerted  himself  to  frustrate  his  designs. 

An  incident  soon  occurred  that  showed  Josephus 
in  his  true  colors.  A  caravan  conveying  gold,  sil- 
ver and  other  precious  things  belonging  to  Berenice 
and  Agrippa  and  in  cliarge  of  their  agents,  fool- 
ishly ventured  to  travel  through  the  hostile  coun- 
try, and,  in  passing  near  Dabaritta,  was  attacked 
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by  several  youths  of  that  village,  who  despoiled  it  of 
its  treasures,  and  brought  the  booty  to  Josephus  who 
was  then  in  Tarichaea  which  is  situated  on  the  lake 
north  of  Tiberias.  Out  of  excessive  attachment  to 
the  king,  Josephus  took  care  to  restore  the  booty 
to  Agrippa,  while  he  promised  the  young  men  of 
Dabaritta  to  send  it  to  the  national  treasury  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Dabarittans,  however,  discovered 
this  duplicity,  and  spread  the  report  throughout  the 
neighborhood  that  Josephus  was  a  traitor.  At 
day-break  an  indignant  crowd  rushed  to  Tarichaea, 
urged  on  by  Joshua  ben  Sapphia  who  carried  a  holy 
scroll  of  the  Law  under  his  arm,  and  called  upon 
the  people  to  punish  the  traitor  for  their  own  sake 
if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  book.  Josephus 
would  have  fared  badly  had  he  not  succeeded  in 
extricating  himself  by  means  of  falsehood  and 
craft.  From  that  moment,  the  prospect  of  a 
manly  defense  of  Galilee  vanished.  Galilee  became 
divided  into  two  parties  one  of  which  followed  Jo- 
sephus and  the  other  John  of  Gischala.  The  two 
party  leaders  bore  a  deadly  hatred  to  each  other, 
and  were  equal  in  cunning  and  dissimulation. 

When  John  reaUzed  that  the  majority  of  the 
Galileans  still  believed  in  Josephus'  sincerity  and 
patriotism,  he  dispatched  his  brother  Simon  with  a 
deputation  of  a  hundred  men  to  Jerusalem  to  com- 
plain of  Josephus'  duplicity,  and  to  induce  the  San- 
hedrin  to  deprive  him  of  his  power.  Simon  ben 
Gamaliel,  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  was 
a  friend  of  John's  and  had  little  faith  in  Josephus' 
trustworthiness,  and  the  former  high  priest  Anan 
supported  this  proposal.  As  a  result  of  their  in- 
fluence, the  Sanhedrin  dispatched  four  deputies  to 
Galilee  with  the  order  to  force  Josephus  to  resign 
his  office,  and  to  bring  him  to  Jerusalem  dead  or 
alive.  To  the  large  communities  of  Tiberias,  Sep- 
phoris,  and  Gabara,  the  Sanhedrin  sent  missives  to 
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the  effect  that  Josephus  was  an  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try, that  no  comfort  was  to  be  given  him,  and  that 
the  patriots  should  support  John  of  Gischala.  Jo- 
sephus was  in  imminent  danger;  but  he  displayed 
such  deep  cunning  and  energy  on  that  occasion  that 
he  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  decree  of  proscrip- 
tion issued  against  him. 

While  Josephus,  by  his  duplicity  and  petty  vanity, 
plunged  Galilee  into  a  civil  war,  deceived  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  weakened  the  patriots,  and  drove  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Tiberias  to  defection,  the  capital  Sep- 
phoris  which  was  loyal  to  Rome  had  ample  time  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Romans.  The 
stigma  attaches  to  Josephus  that  his  inapti- 
tude, self-seeking,  and  incompatibility,  if  not  his 
treachery,  disorganized  and  demoralized  the  strong 
bulwark  of  Judaea,  the  sturdy  and  warlike  Galilee. 
He  boasted  of  having  placed  several  fortresses  in 
a  state  of  defense  which  means,  rather,  that  he  did 
not  prevent  the  people  from  fortifying  them;  but 
when  the  Romans  approached,  they  met  with  no 
opposition  either  from  the  army  or  from  the  people. 
Each  fortress  had  to  fall  back  upon  its  own  re-  ■ 
sources.  Suspicion  and  exhaustion  made  the  Gali- 
leans selfish  though  not  cowardly.  One  could 
hardly  believe  this  wretchedness  and  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  governor  Flavius  Josephus  had  he  not 
himself  told  of  it  with  unparalleled  impudence. 
What  the  four  months  of  revolution  had  accom- 
plished in  Jerusalem  was  undone  by  the  five  months 
of  Josephus'  administration  of  Galilee  (Nov.,  66- 
March,  67)  even  before  the  enemy  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Judaea. 

In  the  course  of  these  nine  months  the  Romans 
took  no  steps  against  Judaea.  The  emperor  Nero 
was  in  Greece,  whither  he  had  gone  to  receive  the 
plaudits  of  the  Greeks  for  his  skill  as  a  charioteer 
and  musician,  when  the  news  of  the  insurrection  of 
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Judaea  and  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  reached 
him.  Nero  was  thunderstruck  at  the  news.  What 
if  the  example  of  Judaea  were  imitated  by  other 
nations  subject  to  Rome?  The  news  that  Cestius 
Gallus  had  died,  by  his  own  hand  rumor  had  it, 
added  to  Nero's  terror.  Nero  therefore  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Judaea  to  Flavins 
Vespasian,  the  best  general  of  his  time,  who  had 
gained  laurels  and  triumphs  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Britons.  So  great  was  the  fear  inspired 
by  the  Judaean  revolution  and  its  possible  conse- 
quences that  a  special  prefect,  Licinius  Mucianus, 
was  appointed  for  Syria  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Parthians  from  sending  armed  assistance  to  Ju- 
daea. Vespasian  was  then  in  disfavor  because  he 
had  dared  leave  the  theatre  just  as  Nero  was  about 
to  begin  his  performance  on  the  stage;  and  Nero 
was  rather  indisposed  to  entrust  a  large  army  to  a 
man  whom  he  regarded  as  an  enemy.  But  he  had 
no  other  choice.  To  suppress  the  disturbances  in 
Judaea  a  strong  arm  was  necessary.  Vespasian 
left  Greece  for  the  scene  of  operation  in  winter 
(67),  and  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Ptolemais. 
His  son  Titus  who  was  to  gain  his  first  spurs  in  the 
war  against  Judaea,  joined  him  with  two  legions 
formerly  stationed  in  Alexandria,  the  fifth  and  the 
tenth — the  savage  decumani  who  had  shown  such 
brutality  against  the  Judaeans  of  Alexandria. 
Neighboring  princes,  Agrippa  and  his  sister 
Berenice  among  them,  flocked  to  Ptolemais  to  pay 
their  homage  to  Vespasian,  and  to  place  their 
troops  at  his  disposal  in  order  to  display  their  loy- 
alty to  Rome.  Agrippa  was,  in  a  measure,  driven 
to  prove  his  aversion  to  the  revolution  and  his  loy- 
alty to  Rome  since  the  Tyrians  had  accused  him  be- 
fore Vespasian  of  maintaining  secret  communica- 
tions with  the  revolutionists.  To  remove  suspicion 
from  himself,  Agrippa  displayed  all  the  greater 
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zeal  for  the  cause  of  Rome.  His  sister  Berenice 
whose  beauty  defied  the  years  entered  at  that  time 
upon  a  love  affair  with  Titus  which  continued  for 
a  number  of  years,  though  she  was  much  older  than 
the  general's  son. 

Vespasian's  army,  consisting  of  picked  Roman 
troops  and  allies,  exceeded  fifty  thousand  men,  ex- 
clusive of  the  numerous  camp-followers.  In  the 
spring  all  preparations  were  completed,  and  the 
campaign  began  with  the  dispatch  of  small  bodies 
of  troops  which  were  to  clear  the  highways  lead- 
ing to  the  fortresses  of  Galilee  of  the  flying  columns 
of  the  Judaeans.  Vespasian,  more  cautious  than 
his  predecessor  Cestius,  conducted  the  war  not  with 
impetuosity  but  with  slow  and  careful  deliberation. 
Josephus  was  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Romans,  and  he  had  to  fall  back.  When 
he  did  venture  a  battle  he  sustained  an  ignominious 
defeat  because  his  army  lacked  the  self-confidence 
which  only  a  devoted  general  could  inspire.  At  the 
first  sight  of  the  enemy,  his  army  scattered  to  the 
winds.  The  followers  of  John  of  Gischala,  on  the 
other  hand,  enflamed  by  the  zeal  of  their  leader, 
evinced  a  different  spirit.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
approached  Jotapata,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
made  an  impetuous  attack  upon  him,  and  though 
they  were  unable  to  break  the  solid  Roman  ranks, 
they  fought  so  valiantly  that  they  put  the  Roman 
vanguard  to  flight. 

It  was  Vespasian's  plan  to  subdue  Galilee  first  so 
as  to  have  no  desperate  enemy  in  the  rear  on  his 
march  to  Jerusalem.  The  Roman  army  therefore 
proceeded  against  the  fortresses  of  Gabara  and 
Jotapata  in  northern  Galilee.  Gabara,  having  no 
garrison,  was  soon  captured  and  burned.  The  en- 
tire population  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  sword  by 
Vespasian  in  expiation  of  the  Roman  defeat  under 
Cestius.    All  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the 
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neighborhood  met  with  the  same  fate;  their  in- 
habitants were  either  massacred  or  sold  as  slaves. 
The  war  assumed  the  character  of  a  war  of  retalia- 
tion. Josephus  remained  inactive  in  Tiberias  dur- 
ing all  this  time,  and  his  flight  from  the  battle  field 
filled  the  city  with  terror.  Already  at  that  time  he 
was  thinking  of  surrendering  to  the  enemy,  but  a 
certain  sense  of  shame  prevented  him  from  taking 
such  an  ignominious  step  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war.  Accordingly,  Josephus  laid  the  situation 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  asked  for  instructions 
whether  to  open  negotiations  with  the  enemy  or  to 
continue  the  war.  Should  the  Sanhedrin  decide  to 
prosecute  the  war,  Josephus  demanded  reinforce- 
ments. Galilee,  more  thickly  populated  than  Ju- 
daea was  already  in  need  of  reinforcement,  to  such 
an  extent  was  the  district  weakened  by  Josephus' 
culpable  conduct. 

From  Gabara  Vespasian  proceeded  to  Jotapata. 
The  Roman  army,  however,  had  to  pick  its  way 
with  the  utmost  effort  since  the  Galileans  placed 
obstacles  in  the  passes  and  in  the  valleys,  and  ren- 
dered the  roads  impassable.  The  rock  on  which 
Jotapata  was  situated  was  surrounded  by  high  and 
steep  hills,  separated  from  the  city  by  deep  preci- 
pices. Only  the  northern  slope  was  accessible  and 
that  was  fortified  by  a  redoubt  and  several  towers 
from  which  the  patriots  showered  stones,  arrows, 
and  other  missiles  upon  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
attacked  this  more  accessible  side  with  sixty  siege 
engines  and  continuously  hurled  spears,  stones  and 
combustibles  against  the  fortress.  But  the  besieged 
.  defended  themselves  with  death-defying  courage, 
repulsed  the  assaults,  destroyed  the  siege  machines 
frequently,  and,  at  times,  made  well  calculated  and 
successful  sorties.  The  siege  continued  forty  days, 
and  the  defenders  never  wearied,  though  they 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  water.    The  fortress  was 
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finally  taken  through  the  treachery  of  a  deserter 
who  betrayed  a  vulnerable  spot  to  the  enemy.  The 
Romans  surprised  this  unprotected  position  at 
dawn,  overwhelmed  the  exhausted  defenders  and 
put  them  to  the  sword.  Many  of  the  patriots  fell 
upon  their  own  swords  or  plunged  to  their  death 
from  the  walls.  Forty  thousand  men  perished  in 
that  siege,  and  about  a  thousand  women  and  chil- 
dren were  captured  and  sold  into  slavery.  The 
fortress  was  razed  to  the  ground  (June,  67). 
Jotapata  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
of  how  to  die  with  honor  and  with  glory.  Japha 
(Japhia),  not  far  from  Nazareth,  whose  inhabi- 
tants attacked  the  Roman  rear,  fell  a  few  days  be- 
fore Jotapata  did. 

Josephus  had  reached  Jotapata  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  and,  at  first,  directed  the 
defense  of  the  fortress.  When  he  realized  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance,  he  desired  to  leave  the 
city,  but  the  people  forced  him  to  remain.  When 
the  fortress  was  surprised  by  the  Romans,  Josephus 
hid  himself  in  a  cistern  which  was  connected  with 
a  spacious  cave,  and  where  forty  warriors  sought 
temporary  refuge.  However,  this  hiding  place  was 
betrayed  and  the  Romans  called  upon  Josephus  to 
surrender.  Josephus  overcame  all  scruples  and 
was  ready  to  surrender  to  the  tribune  Nicanor  with 
whom  he  had  long  since  been  in  communication  and 
who  promised,  in  Vespasian's  name,  to  spare  his 
life.  But  his  comrades  in  misfortune  placed  their 
swords  at  his  breast  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if 
he  disgraced  his  nation  by  such  an  act  of  cowardice. 
The  forty  men  in  the  cave  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
die  together  and  Josephus  also  was  forced  to  sub- 
scribe to  that  oath.  The  others  kept  their  oath,  and 
they  fell  one  by  the  hands  of  the  other.  But  Jo- 
sephus violated  his  oath  to  the  dead  as  he  did  to 
the  living.    Left  to  the  last  with  one  comrade,  Jo- 
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sephus  disarmed  him  either  by  persuasion  or  by 
force,  and  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Vespasian 
treated  him  with  much  consideration,  as  though  he 
had  long  since  ceased  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy. 
Josephus,  indeed,  had  to  carry  chains  and  was 
placed  under  guard;  that,  however,  was  done  for 
the  sake  of  appearance.  Vespasian  allowed  Jo- 
sephus to  select  a  wife  from  among  the  captive 
maidens,  permitted  him  to  wear  a  garb  of  distinc- 
tion, presented  him  with  rich  gifts,  kept  him  near 
his  own  person,  and  gave  him  his  son  Titus  as  a 
constant  attendant. 

The  heroic  defense  of  Jotapata  emboldened  the 
Samaritans  to  resist  the  Romans  and  to  render  their 
conquest  of  the  country  more  difficult.  The  Cuth- 
ites  forgot  their  ancient  hatred  of  the  Judaeans, 
made  common  cause  with  them,  and  assembled  upon 
the  mountain  of  Gerizim  which  they  held  sacred. 
Vespasian  sent  Cerealis,  the  tribune  of  the  Fifth 
Legion,  with  three  thousand  infantry  and  six  hun- 
dred cavalry  against  them.  Cerealis  besieged 
Gerizim,  and  cut  oif  their  supplies.  As  a  result,  the 
Samaritans  suffered  a  water  famine.  However, 
only  the  cowardly  deserted  to  the  Romans.  The 
majority,  eleven  thousand  in  number,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  alluring  promises  of  amnesty  and,  upon 
the  order  of  Cerealis,  all  of  them  were  massacred. 

The  seaport  Joppa  where  numerous  fugitives  had 
gathered  was  next  in  turn.  These  fugitives  began 
to  rebuild  the  city  which  Cestius  had  destroyed, 
and  attacked  the  ships  that  were  carrying  pro- 
visions to  Caesarea.  Vespasian,  who  was  then  in 
Caesarea,  dispatched  an  army  against  Joppa.  The 
city  was  attacked  at  night  and  captured,  and  the 
Judaeans  sought  safety  in  their  ships.  The  ele- 
ments, however,  seemed  to  have  conspired  with  the 
Romans.  A  violent  storm  scattered  the  ships,  cast 
them  upon  the  reefs  projecting  from  the  sea,  and 
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completed  the  annihilation  of  the  patriots  who  es- 
caped from  Joppa.  Hopeless  of  any  prospect  of 
reaching  the  shore  in  safety,  many  committed  sui- 
cide. Tiberias  also  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city,  disgusted 
at  and  discouraged  by  the  frictions  brought  about 
by  Josephus,  offered  no  resistance,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  the  enemy.  The  Zealots,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joshua  ben  Sapphia,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  neighboring  Tarichea,  and  fought  valiantly 
against  the  Romans  from  the  walls  and  from  the 
ships  in  the  harbor.  But  the  dissensions  which 
broke  out  within  the  city  facilitated  its  conquest. 
The  patriots  gave  up  their  life,  and  over  ten  thou- 
sand captives  were  led  to  Tiberias.  Six  thousand 
able-bodied  young  men  who  were  captured  in  the 
course  of  the  Galilean  war  were  sent  to  Nero,  in 
Greece,  who  set  them  to  digging  the  Corinthian 
canal;  upward  of  thirty  thousand  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  twelve  hundred  men  who  were  unfit  for 
work  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  upon  Ves- 
pasian's order.  One  year  after  the  uprising  in 
Jerusalem,  the  major  portion  of  Galilee  was  in 
ashes,  depopulated,  and  more  enslaved  than  ever 
before.  On  this  occasion  Agrippa  proved  that  his 
hostility  against  his  own  nation  was  the  result  not 
merely  of  political  considerations  and  fear  of  the 
Romans.  Vespasian  placed  the  captives  taken  in 
his  domain  at  Agrippa's  disposal.  Agrippa  was 
given  the  right  of  releasing  or  punishing  them  as 
he  saw  fit.  He  sold  them  as  slaves,  and  thereby 
proved  that  he  resembled  his  ancestor  Herod  more 
closely  than  he  did  his  father  Agrippa  I. 

Only  three  other  strongholds  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Galilean  Zealots;  Gamala,  Mount 
Tabor,  and  Gischala  in  the  extreme  north.  Gamala 
rose  in  rebellion  through  the  efforts  of  two  Zealot 
leaders,  Joseph  of  Gamala  and  Chares.    Agrippa's 
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lieutenant-general  had  been  besieging  the  city  for 
several  months  in  vain,  when  Vespasian  arrived 
with  his  army.  The  defence  of  Gamala  was  the 
most  heroic  episode  of  the  entire  war.  The  city 
was  favorably  situated  on  a  high  hill,  but  its  for- 
tress contained  less  than  nine  thousand  defenders, 
and  these  were  hampered  by  the  large  numbers  of 
refugees,  old  men,  women,  and  children  who  had 
sought  safety  within  the  city  from  the  barbarities 
of  the  Romans.  For  several  days  the  defenders 
fought  from  the  outworks  with  a  zeal  worthy  of 
Judah  the  Galilean,  the  founder  of  the  Zealot  party. 
Agrippa  who  admonished  the  people  to 'surrender 
was  greeted  with  a  shower  of  stones  which 
wounded  his  arm.  When  the  Roman  si^ge-works 
reached  the  level  of  the  walls,  the  besiegers  retired 
within  the  city  and  formed  a  new  wall  with  their 
bodies.  After  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  the  engines 
made  a  narrow  breach  in  the  wall  through  which  a 
number  of  Roman  soldiers  entered  the  city.  The 
besieged  withdrew  to  the  higher  part  of  the  city; 
the  Romans  followed  them,  became  entangled  in  the 
narrow  streets,  and  were  attacked  from  the  house 
tops.  The  Romans  attempted  to  save  themselves 
by  jumping  on  the  roofs  of  the  low  houses:  but 
the  houses  gave  way  beneath  their  weight,  and 
buried  them  in  their  ruins.  The  defenders  of 
Gamala  hurled  great  rocks  upon  the  heads  of  the 
fleeing  enemy  who  could  hardly  find  their  way  out 
of  the  city.  The  Gamalans  won  a  glorious  victory 
(on  the  Feast  of  Booths),  but  they  paid  dearly  for 
it.  The  corpses  of  the  Romans  covered  those  of 
the  fallen  Judaean  warriors  who  could  not  be  re- 
placed. Chares,  one  of  the  leaders,  lay  mortally 
wounded.  On  the  following  day,  the  Romans  de- 
coyed the  Judaean  warriors  into  a  tower  which 
had  been  previously  undermined  by  the  enemy ;  the 
tower  caved  in  widi  a  fearful  crash  and  buried  the 
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heroes,  including  the  second  leader,  Joseph,  be- 
neath its  ruins.  The  Romans  rushed  upon  the 
city,  and  put  about  four  thousand  people  to  the 
sword.  Five  thousand  others  threw  themselves 
down  into  the  deep  precipice  and  perished.  Of  the 
entire  population  of  Gamala  only  two  girls  who  re- 
mained hidden  for  several  days  survived. 

The  stronghold  of  Mount  Tabor  (Itabyrion)  fell 
about  the  same  time  through  the  stratagem  of 
Placidus,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  cavalry. 
The  city  of  Tabor  was  situated  on  a  hill  that  rose 
abruptly -from  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  to  a  height  of 
nearly  sixteen  hundred  feet,  and  was,  therefore, 
impregnable.  Placidus  succeeded  in  luring  the  de- 
fenders out  of  the  fortress  by  a  sham  flight;  there- 
upon his  cavalry  faced  about  and  annihilated  the 
pursuers.  The  remnant  of  the  defenders  fled  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  opposite  direction;  the  population, 
parched  with  thirst  for  lack  of  water,  surrendered. 

The  little  town  of  Gischala,  which  was  in  com- 
mand of  John  and  had  but  few  defenders,  could  not 
maintain  itself  long.  When  Titus  approached  the 
city  with  a  large  army  and  demanded  its  surrender, 
John  asked  for  an  armistice  of  one  day  because  it 
was  the  Sabbath  day;  and  he  took  advantage  of 
this  subterfuge  to  leave  the  city  with  several  thou- 
sand men.  On  the  following  day  Gischala  surren- 
dered, and  its  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
Titus  sent  his  men  in  pursuit  of  John  of  Gischala, 
but  the  latter  had  the  start,  and  reached  Jerusalem 
in  safety.  The  entire  population  of  Gischala  was 
put  to  the  sword.  This  was  the  last  death-rattle  of 
conquered  Galilee.  The  Romans  were  so  worn  out 
with  their  bloody  work,  and  their  ranks  were  so 
thinned  by  the  loss  of  men,  that  Vespasian  had  to 
give  his  army  a  rest,  and  had  to  take  measures  to 
fill  in  the  gaps. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM 
(67-70) 

The  rallying  point  of  the  Galilean  fugitives  was 
Jerusalem.  John  of  Gischala  led  several  thousand 
Galileans  to  Jerusalem,  and  two  thousand  fugitives 
arrived  from  Tiberias.  The  lovers  of  liberty,  the 
patriotic,  the  ambitious,  the  revengeful,  the  des- 
perate, all  flocked  to  the  capital  where  the  last  scene 
of  the  drama  was  to  be  enacted.  The  reports  which 
the  Galilean  Zealots  brought  of  the  heroic  defence 
of  the  Galilean  cities  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and 
of  the  massacre  of  the  defenceless  and  the  weak  at 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  set  the  blood  of  the  native 
patriots  a-boiling  and  increased  the  feverish  agita- 
tion. The  multitude  of  defenders  whose  number 
increased  day  by  day,  and  many  of  whom  had  al- 
ready given  proof  of  their  heroism,  regarded  itself 
as  invincible.  If  the  conquest  of  the  insignificant 
fortresses  of  Galilee  had  cost  the  Romans  so  much 
effort,  what  had  the  strongly  fortified  capital  to 
fear?  In  addition,  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were 
possessed  by  the  confident  hope  that  the  great  day 
of  redemption  which  the  prophets  had  foretold  was 
near  at  hand,  that  the  long  expected  Messiah  would 
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soon  appear  and  exalt  Israel  above  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Jerusalem  was  never  so  populous,  so  stately  and 
so  strong  as  at  the  time  preceding  her  fall,  as 
though  the  Judaean  capital  was  destined  to  testify 
to  the  futility  of  external  greatness  and  glory.  The 
walls  enclosed  an  area  of  over  four  miles,  and  in- 
cluded the  suburbs  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bezetha 
and  the  villages  of  Bethany  and  Bethphage  which 
were  used  as  lodging  places  for  the  pilgrims  who 
came  to  the  festivals.  The  population  of  Jerusa- 
lem at  that  time  is  estimated  at  six  hundred  thou- 
sand, exclusive  of  the  strangers  who  had  flocked 
thither  from  other  cities.  Jerusalem  was  divided 
into  several  districts  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  Upper  City  or  Zion,  where  the  aristocracy 
had  their  residence  and  where  the  palaces  of  Herod 
and  Agrippa  were  located.  North  of  the  Upper 
City,  separated  by  a  valley,  the  Lower  City  or  the 
Acra  spread  in  crescent  shape.  North  of  the 
Lower  City  were  the  suburbs  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Bezetha.  Agrippa  had  begun  to  fortify  these  sub- 
urbs but  was  interrupted  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Romans.  The  Zealots  used  the  building  materials 
which  he  left  behind  to  complete  the  fortifications. 
These  suburbs  contained  the  market  places  for 
wool,  vessels  of  metal,  clothing,  wood  and  cattle. 
The  Temple,  with  the  citadel  of  Antonia  adjoining 
it  in  the  northwest,  formed  a  separate  quarter  of 
the  city;  the  Antonia  was  separated  on  the  north 
side  from  Bezetha  by  a  deep  moat.  South  of  the 
Temple  was  the  quarter  of  Ophla,  which  contained 
the  palace  of  Grapte,  the  princess  of  Adiabene. 
Most  of  the  streets  and  plazas  of  Jerusalem,  at  that 
time,  were  paved  with  marble.  But  stately  as  the 
edifices  of  Jerusalem  were,  the  city  was  completely 
devoid  of  gardens  and  parks.  The  fortifications 
rendered  Jerusalem  gloomy,  but  almost  invincible 
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also.  On  three  sides,  south,  east  and  west,  the  hill 
on  which  the  city  was  situated  was  inaccessible  on 
account  of  crevices  and  steep  rocky  walls,  and,  in 
addition,  was  protected  by  a  wall.  TTie  north  side 
which  was  more  vulnerable  was  fortified  by  a 
triple  wall. 

After  the  fall  of  Galilee,  the  entire  population  of 
Judaea  concentrated  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  ebbing 
vitality  of  a  dying  body  centers  at  one  point.  The 
district  of  Judaea  west  of  Jerusalem  was  left  de- 
fenceless by  the  Zealots  in  the  course  of  the  Gali- 
lean war.  The  Roman  army  under  Vespasian  could 
therefore  approach  Jerusalem  along  the  coast  with- 
out meeting  with  any  resistance.  Northern  Judaea 
and  Peraea  were  still  untouched.  Of  the  former, 
consisting  of  eleven  departments,  only  Jamnia  and 
Joppa  were  vanquished.  The  rest,  including  Je- 
rusalem, had  not  seen  the  enemy  as  yet.  Peraea 
which  was  likewise  spared  as  yet  had  its  mainstay 
in  Jazer  ( Jaezer) .  The  inhabitants  of  all  these  dis- 
tricts were  aglow  with  patriotic  zeal,  and  were 
eager  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Romans. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  Jerusalem  ig- 
nored the  provincial  towns  completely,  and  failed 
to  make  use  of  them  as  an  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  the  Romans.  They  paid  so  little  attention  to  the 
provincial  towns  that  they  even  made  no  attempt 
to  inspire  the  advocates  of  peace  with  their  own 
enthusiasm  or  to  make  them  harmless.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  well-to-do  and  the  far-sighted  were 
inclined  to  surrender ;  only  the  young  and  the  poor 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  Families  and 
communities  were  divided  by  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  friends  of  peace  and  the  revolutionary 
sympathizers ;  but  as  the  latter  cbuld  find  no  rally- 
ing point  in  the  open  towns,  they  wandered  to  Je- 
rusalem and  swelled  the  number  of  the  Zealots. 
Only   the    fortress    of    Masada,    commanded   by 
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Eleazar  ben  Jair,  was  a  hot-bed  of  revolution:  it 
was  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Sicarii.  The  Sicarii  were 
reinforced  by  the  band  of  Simon  ben  Giora.  This 
man  who  was  to  play  a  leading  part  in  this  war 
was  distinguished  to  the  very  end  by  physical 
strength  and  recklessness.  When  the  Roman  army 
under  Cestius  was  put  to  flight,  he  was  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  pursuers.  He  then  gathered  a  band  of 
free-booters  which  operated  in  the  region  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Upon  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants 
against  his  depredations,  the  moderate  wing  of  the 
Zealot  party  of  Jerusalem  sent  their  troops  against 
him  and  forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  Masada. 
From  that  point  he  made  incursions  upon  Idumea 
in  order  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  garrison. 
These  raiding  parties  drove  the  Idumeans  to  self- 
defense,  and  Idumean  bands,  under  leaders  of  their 
own,  soon  sprang  up.  The  Idumean  bands  equaled 
the  Sicarii  in  patriotism,  savagery  and  relentless- 
ness. 

The  stream  of  patriots  that  poured  into  Jerusa- 
lem day  by  day  increased  the  excitement  and  gave 
rise  to  violent  commotions.  This  may  partly  be 
ascribed  to  Josephus'  treason  and  surrender  to  the 
Romans.  So  long  as  the  people  of  Jerusalem  be- 
lieved that  Josephus  had  been  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  Jotapata,  his  memory  was  cherished  sor- 
rowfully and  reverently ;  but  when  the  news  finally 
reached  the  capital  that  he  was  in  the  Roman  camp 
and  was  being  treated  with  consideration  by  Ves- 
pasian, the  feeling  of  sorrow  gave  way  to  burning 
anger.  The  most  charitable  accused  him  of  cow- 
ardice, the  less  charitable  of  downright  treason. 
The  ultra-Zealots  were  filled  with  mistrust  and  sus- 
picion, and  regarded  as  traitors  everyone  who  was 
opposed  to  extreme  measures.  Eleazar  ben  Simon, 
a  man  of  penetration  and  energy,  then  leader  of  the 
Zealots,  was  particularly  resentful  against  the  San- 
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hedrin  because  they  had  condemned  him  to  inac- 
tivity, him,  the  courageous,  restless. patriot.  Would 
not  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  Herodians,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Romans,  open  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  the  enemy,  humbly  plead  for  forgiveness,  and' 
deliver  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Romans?  Such  was  the  dominant 
mood  of  the  Zealots,  and  they  believed  themselves 
strong  enough  to  wrest  the  government  from  the 
hands  of  the  moderates  or  secret  Roman  sympa- 
thizers, and  to  continue  the  war  unhampered. 

The  strained  relations  between  the  Zealots  and 
the  moderate  Sanhedrin  party  increased  day  by  day, 
and  resulted  in  a  reign  of  terror  which  is  inevitable 
in  the  days  of  a  desperate  war  when  political  and 
religious  fanaticism  is  fed  on  suspicion.  The 
Zealots  took  a  daring  step  which  led  to  bloody  dis- 
sensions. They  seized  and  butchered  all  persons 
whom  they  regarded  as  secret  conspirators  against 
liberty  because  of  their  kinship  to  the  house  of 
Herod  or  of  their  doubtful  attitude  to  the  revolu- 
tion. Carried  away  by  their  hatred  of  the  high- 
priestly  aristocracy  that  hitherto  held  all  the  im- 
portant offices  in  the  temple,  the  democratic  Zealots 
removed  them  from  office  and  appointed  in  their 
place  priests  of  humbler  stations.  They  even  re- 
moved the  high  priest  Matthia  ben  Theophilus, 
the  last  high  priest  appointed  by  Agrippa,  who  was 
a  secret  adherent  of  Rome,  and  selected  a  new  high 
priest  by  lot.  The  lot  fell  upon  Phinehas  ben  Samuel,  ■ 
from  the  little  town  of  Aphthia,a  priest  hitherto  un- 
known. Some  said,  in  disparagement,  that  he  was 
a  stone  mason  hitherto,  others  that  he  was  a  farmer. 
The  officials  of  the  Temple  conducted  Phinehas  in 
solemn  procession  from  his  provincial  home,  and 
adorned  him  with  the  high-priestly  vestments. 

The  Sanhedrin  party,  some  of  whose  leaders 
were  themselves  members  of  the  high-priestly  aris- 
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tocracy,  were  highly  indifniant  at  this  step ;  they  re- 
garded the  election  of  this  high  priest  as  a  degra- 
dation of  the  holy  office.  Not  only  Anan  and 
Joshua  ben  Gamala,  former  high  priests  both,  but 
even  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  the  president  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  protested  loudly  against  it.  Anan  who  ex- 
erted a  preponderant  influence  over  the  Sanhedrin 
by  virtue  of  his  audacity  and  his  wealth,  and  who 
could  sway  even  his  opponents  with  his  forceful 
eloquence,  goaded  the  moderates  on  not  to  suffer 
the  indignity  offered  the  high -priesthood  to  go  un- 
punished, and  to  attack  the  Zealots  weapon  in. 
hand.  Led  by  Anan,  the  moderates  who  were  in 
the  majority  drove  the  ultra-Zealots  step  by  step 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  the  Temple  Mount, 
compelled  them  to  entrench  themselves  in  the 
Temple  halls,  besieged  them  day  and  night,  and  en- 
deavored to  force  them  to  lay  down  their  weapons 
and  to  surrender  the  Temple.  Meanwhile,  the  re- 
port was  spread  in  Jerusalem  that  Anan  and  his 
companions  had  opened  communication  with  the 
Romans  with  a  view  of  surrendering  the  city  to 
them.  Whether  this  rumor  was  true  or  false,  it 
led  John  of  Gischala  who  stood  in  the  confidence  of 
the  aristocratic  party  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  be- 
sieged Zealots.  He  agreed  with  them  to  invite  the 
Idumeans  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  capital  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  traitors.  Twenty  thousand 
Idumeans,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  their 
lust  for  combat,  advanced  upon  Jerusalem  under 
their  leaders,  John,  Simon,  Phinehas,  and  Jacob. 
But  Anan  got  wind  of  it,  and  ordered  the  gates 
locked  and  well  guarded.  Joshua  ben  Gamala  ad- 
dressed the  Idumeans  from  the  wall,  and  attempted 
to  persuade  them  to  retire  in  order  not  to  increase 
the  internal  confusion  of  the  city.  The  Idumeans, 
however,  remained  firm,  and  pitched  their  camps  at 
the  gates  of  the  capital. 
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That  night  saw  the  destruction  of  Anan's  party. 
A  fearful  rainstorm  broke  over  the  city  that  night ; 
the  thunders  crashed,  lightning  flashed  incessantly, 
and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  The  Idumeans, 
steeled  against  terror,  did  not  stir;  but  many  of 
the  city  guards  left  their  posts  and  sought  shelter  in 
houses.  Anan  himself  relaxed  his  usually  untiring 
vigilance  on  this  occasion.  While  the  storm  was 
raging,  several  Zealots  sawed  through  the  iron  bars 
of  one  of  the  unguarded  gates,  and  admitted  the 
Idumeans.  The  Idumeans  attacked  on  one  side, 
and  the  Zealots,  who  overpowered  the  guards  and 
put  them  to  flight,  on  the  other  side.  The  citizens 
flew  to  arms,  and  a  horrible  struggle  followed  which 
vied  with  the  elements  in  fury.  The  moderates 
soon  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  infuriated  Idu- 
means scattered  through  the  city  and  murdered  all 
those  whom  they  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  revo- 
lution. Eight  thousand  people  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished (March,  68).  The  Zealots  were  victorious. 
On  the  following  day,  all  who  participated  in  the 
attack  upon  the  Zealots  were  sought  out  and  mur- 
dered. Anan  and  Joshua  ben  Gamala  were  the  first 
victims.  The  fate  of  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  is  uncertain.  He  was 
probably  removed  from  office  because  he  had  spoken 
disparagingly  of  the  democratic  high  priest. 

The  Idumeans  became  as  repugnant  to  the 
Zealots  as  they  had  been  to  the  moderates,  and  the 
former  sought  to  persuade  them  to  leave  the  city. 
To  curb  the  anarchy,  which  followed  upon  the  fid! 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  John  of  Gischala  set  himself  up 
as  the  revolutionary  chief,  and  was  supported  by 
the  numerous  Galilean  fugitives.  By  his  heroic 
nature,  his  contempt  of  death,  and  his  dauntlessness 
he  attracted  many  loyal  followers  outside  of  the 
Galileans.  John  of  Gischala  was  a  born  leader  of 
men.    At  first,  the  Galilean  Zealots,  or  the  adher- 
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ents  of  John,  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  Jeru- 
salem Zealots,  and  proceeded  harshly  against  the 
traitors  and  the  lukewarm.  Many  well-to-do  and 
peace-loving  citizens  left  the  city,  and  the  Zealots 
had  to  redouble  their  vigilance  in  order  to  prevent 
desertions.  Despite  their  vigilance,  not  a  few  de- 
serters succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  Ves- 
pasian's camp  and  reported  that,  exhausted  by 
party  strife,  Jerusalem  would  be  unable  to  hold  out 
long  against  the  Romans. 

The  Romans  remained  quiet  while  civil  war  was 
raging  in  Jerusalem.  The  cautious  Vespasian 
dared  not  beard  the  lions  in  their  lair,  despite  the 
deserters  who  urged  him  to  make  an  attack  on 
Jerusalem.  He"  permitted  his  army  to  remain 
quietly  in  winter  quarters  that  winter  (67-68).  He 
began  a  campaign  in  the  spring  not  against  Jeru- 
salem, but  against  Peraea,  the  Judaean  residents 
of  which  had  just  then  taken  up  arms  against  Rome. 
Most  of  the  patriots  of  Peraea  fell  on  the  battle- 
field, or  perished  in  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Jor- 
dan whither  the  Romans  had  driven  them.  Over 
two  thousand  were  taken  captive,  fifteen  thousand 
perished  by  the  sword,  and  untold  corpses  were 
carried  by  the  Jordan  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Vespasian  himself  vanquished  other  districts  of 
Judaea  in  the  meantime.  The  news  that  the  legions 
of  Gaul  and  Spain  had  rebelled  against  the  infa- 
mous Nero,  and  had  elected  Galba  as  his  succes- 
sor (April,  68),  urged  upon  Vespasian  the  neces- 
sity of  speedy  action ;  he  wanted  to  get  done  with 
Judaea  in  order  to  be  on  hand  in  Rome  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  changes  which  he  anticipated.  But 
he  still  did  not  dare  approach  Jerusalem,  but  cir- 
cled it  from  a  distance,  west  and  south.  Even  after 
almost  the  entire  territory  around  Jerusalem  had 
been  subjected,  and  the  approach  to  the  capital  was 
open  to  die  Romans  on  three  sides,  Vaspasian  left 
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Jerusalem  unmolested  for  almost  two  years,  owing 
to  the  report  of  an  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  the  news  of  Nero's  death  and  to  the 
appearance  in  Rome  of  a  new  emperor  selected  by 
the  legions  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  civil  war  in 
the  Judaean  capital  was  stirred  up  by  the  savage 
Simon  bar  Giora.  Ambitious  and  full  of  energy, 
he  chafed  under  his  inactivity  at  the  fortress  of 
Masada  where  he  had  been  received  by  the  Sicarii. 
He  left  the  fortress  after  the  fall  of  Anan  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  gathered  about 
him  a  band  composed  of  slaves  whom  he  had  prom- 
ised their  liberty,  and  of  penniless  adventurers  of 
all  kinds.  His  followers  increased  day  by  day,  and 
his  band  is  said  to  have  numbered  twenty  thousand 
armed  men.  The  Zealots  of  the  capital  feared  his 
proximity,  and  tried  to  do  away  with  him.  Once 
they  made  an  attack  upon  him,  captured  his  wife 
and  a  part  of  his  band,  and  expected  that  he  would 
humble  himself  before  them.  But  Simon  bar  Giora 
was  proof  against  tender-heartedness.  Instead  of 
humbly  pleading  for  the  return  of  his  wife,  he  was 
driven  to  fury,  and  murdered  all  the  Jerusalemites 
who  went  outside  the  gates  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering provisions  or  wood.  Bar-Giora's  wife  was 
finally  released,  and  her  release  softened  him  in  a 
measure ;  but  not  a  moment  did  he  yield  in  his  de- 
termination to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  lay  in  wait  before  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem day  and  night  in  order  to  gain  admittance 
into  the  city.  The  aristocratic  party  furnished  him 
the  opportunity. 

The  moderate  party,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
deposed  high-priest  Matthias,  did  not  disappear 
with  the  fall  of  its  chiefs;  it  simulated  inactivity 
for  a  while,  but  kept  up  a  secret  agitation  to  wrest 
the  power  from  the  Zealots.  They  succeeded  in 
winning  over  to  their  side  a  portion  of  the  people 
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who  grew  ever  more  uneasy  as  the  war  advanced 
but  could  not  flee.  Upon  a  given  signal,  the  anti- 
Zealots  fell  suddenly  upon  the  Zealots  and  the  ad- 
herents of  John,  and  killed  many  of  them.  How- 
ever, after  the  Zealots  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise, they  assembled  on  the  Temple  Mount  and 
made  ready  to  retaliate.  The  anti-Zea!ots,  in  their 
consternation,  decided  to  invite  Simon  bar  Giora 
into  the  city  in  order  to  avenge  themselves  on  the 
Zealots  by  his  aid.  His  entrance  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  civil  war  in  its  most  revolting  form. 
The  Temple  Mount  became  the  battle  ground  for 
the  bands  of  Bar-Giora  and  the  followers  of 
Eleazar  ben  Simon. 

The  dissensions  in  the  capital  of  which  he  had 
been  informed  by  deserters,  caused  Vespasian  to 
postpone  his  attack  upon  Jerusalem  in  the  hope  that 
the  defeated  party  would  open  the  gates  to  him 
and  enable  him  to  gain  an  easy  victory.  The  tre- 
mendous occurrences  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  prov- 
inces which  had  become  scenes  of  bloody  strife 
were  a  still  more  weighty  reason  for  his  policy  of 
delay.  He  wanted  to  have  his  hands  free  when 
the  time  came  to  take  advantage  of  the  upheaval. 
After  Nero's  ignominious  death  (June  9,  68),  Galba 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  took  the  reins  of 
power  in  his  feeble  hands.  In  this  critical  period, 
when  each  day  mi^t  bring  forth  an  event  of  far- 
reaching  significance,  Vespasian  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  enter  upon  a  siege  of  Jerusalem.  He 
assumed  rather  a  neutral  attitude,  and  sent  his  son 
Titus  and  King  Agrippa  to  greet  the  new  emperor. 
But  when  Titus  learned  in  Corinth  that  Galba  was 
murdered  (June  17,69)  and  that  two  rival  emperors 
were  proclaimed,  Otho  in  Rome,  and  Vitellius  in 
Lower  Germany,  by  the  legions,  he  returned  to 
Judaea.  In  the  course  of  the  war  between  Otho 
and  Vitellius,  Vespasian  began  to  cherish  the  am- 
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bition  of  grasping  the  imperial  power  in  his  own 
hands.  Titus  succeeded  in  gaining  the  support  of 
Licinius  Mucicanus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  for  his 
father.  The  princess  Berenice  whom  Titus  courted 
openly  and  who  was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  the 
future  empress  of  Rome,  took  advantage  of  her 
friendship  with  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  Judaean 
apostate  who  was  prefect  of  Egypt,  to  induce  him 
to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  Vespasian.  The 
legions  of  Egypt  were  the  first  to  swear  allegiance 
to  Vespasian  (July  i,  69) ;  the  legions  of  Judaea 
took  the  oath  of  alle^ance  a  few  days  later,  and  the 
legions  of  Syria  followed  their  example  soon  after. 
The  acquisition  of  imperial  power  on  the  part  of 
Vespasian  put  the  thought  of  the  conquest  of  Ju- 
daea in  the  background.  Vespasian  and  Titus  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt  and  remained  there  until  they  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Vitellius'  death  (Dec.  21  or  22, 
69). 

Throughout  the  respite  of  nearly  two  years  which 
Vespasian  granted  Jerusalem,  the  capital  was  the 
scene  of  an  internecine  civil  war.  There  were 
four  parties  in  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  moderates: 
about  three  thousand  Jerusalem  Zealots  under 
Eleazer  ben  Simon;  six  thousand  Galilean  Zealots 
under  John ;  ten  thousand  Sicarii  under  bar  Giora ; 
and  five  thousand  Idumeans  under  Jacob  bar  Sosa 
and  Simon  bar  Kathla.  Twenty-four  thousand 
reckless  heroes  who  could  have  performed  won- 
drous feats  of  valor  on  the  battlefield  had  they  but 
acted  harmoniously!  But  each  party  claimed  su- 
premacy over  the  others,  not  merely  out  of  ambi- 
tion but  because  it  overestimated  its  own  worth; 
and  there  was  none  among  the  leaders  who  pos- 
sessed the  virtue  of  self-denying  subordination  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  good.  Bloody  collisions  be- 
tween the  hostile  parties  were  frequent  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.    This  internal  strife  gave  the  enemy 
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ample  time  in  which  to  turn  all  parts  of  Judaea  and 
the  environments  of  the  capital  into  a  desert.  No 
party  dared  make  a  sally  against  the  Romans,  not 
out  of  cowardice  but  out  of  fear  that,  once  out- 
side the  gates,  their  opponents  would  not  permit 
them  to  re-enter  the  city.  In  the  course  of  the 
street  riots  many  buildings  were  destroyed,  and, 
what  was  infinitely  worse,  the  magazines  containing 
provisions  sufficient  for  several  years  were  put  to 
the  torch. 

Titus  who  had  been  proclaimed  the  heir  to  the 
imperial  throne  finally  returned  to  Judaea  (March, 
70).  Jerusalem  must  be  subdued  by  all  means. 
It  was  a  disgrace  for  the  Romans  that  that  rebel- 
lious city  was  able  to  maintain  its  resistance  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  very  respect  of  the  new 
imperial  family  depended  upon  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  Vespasian's  military  reputation  was  at 
stake. 

Though  Titus  was  impatient  to  be  done  with 
the  conquest  of  Judaea,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
complete  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem before  the  beginning  of  spring.  An  army  of 
not  less  than  eighty  thousand  men  was  assembled, 
and  a  greater  number  (jf  siege  engines  was  provided 
than  in  any  previous  war.  Three  Judaean  traitors 
assisted  Titus  in  the  difficult  task  before  him :  King 
Agrippa,  the  apostate  Tiberius  Alexander,  and 
Josephus.  Josephus,  familiar  with  the  topography 
of  the  country,  became  the  guide  of  the  Roman  ex- 
pedition. Titus,  who  was  as  yet  inexperienced  in 
the  arts  of  war,  promoted  Tiberius  Alexander  to 
the  highest  rank,  by  appointing  "him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  guards.  Tiberius  thus  had  the  chief 
direction  of  the  war. 

Upon  the  approach  of  danger,  the  warring 
parties  in  Jerusalem  joined  their  forces.  The  Jeru- 
salem Zealots  and  followers  of  John  became  recon- 
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ciled  with  Bar-Giora.  As  long  as  Jerusalem  was 
open,  many  patriots  from  provincial  Judaea  and 
from  foreign  countries  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  shortly 
before  the  Passover  in  particular,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  Holy  City.  The  leaders  sent  messengers 
to  the  Euphrates  countries  to  ask  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  their  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  The  walls 
of  Jerusalem  were  fortified  still  more  strongly  that 
they  might  be  in  a  position  to  resist  the  force  of 
the  siege  engines. 

Titus  finally  concentrated  his  army,  and  en- 
camped near  Scopes  (about  four-fifths  of  a  mile 
from  Jerusalem).  Before  he  began  the  siege,  he 
called  upon  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  open  the 
gates  to  him  in  peace;  all  he  demanded  was  sub- 
mission, the  recognition  of  the  authority  of  Rome, 
and  the  payment  of  taxes.  Two  circumstances  in- 
duced him  to  treat  the  Jews  mildly  and  even  to  make 
concessions  to  them:  his  desire  to  return  to  Rome 
which  he  left  as  a  private  citizen  and  which  he  was 
to  re-enter  as  the  future  emperor,  and  his  love  for 
the  Judaean  princess  Berenice,  who  was  loath  to 
see  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City.  But  the 
heroic  defenders  of  Jerusalem  refused  to  listen  to 
his  promises;  they  had  sworn  to  defend  the  city 
with  their  lives  and  would  not  think  of  surrender. 
Thereupon  the  Romans  began  their  assaults  upon 
the  city  in  earnest.  All  the  gardens  and  trees  north 
and  west  of  the  city,  whence  the  assault  was  to  be 
made,  were  destroyed.  But  when  Titus,  with  a 
few  companions,  approached  the  northern  wall,  the 
Judaeans  rushed  upon  them  suddenly  from  one  of 
the  gates,  separated  Titus  from  his  retinue  and 
would  have  made  him  prisoner  had  he  not  re- 
doubled his  energies  and  had  not  his  companions 
made  every  effort  to  rescue  him.  The  first  encoun- 
ter with  the  Romans  the  Judaeans  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  good  omen.    On  the  following  day  the 
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Tenth  Legion,  occupied  in  laying  out  its  camp  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  was  surprised  by  Judaean 
warriors  and  fled  in  a  panic.  These  skirmishes, 
however,  were  of  little  effect  because  they  Were 
sporadic.  The  Judaeans  had  ever  to  retire  to  the 
fortress  again ;  but  these  bold  sallies  convinced  the 
Romans  that  they  had  a  difficult  task  before  them. 
The  Romans,  however,  succeeded  in  pitching  their 
camps  on  three  sides,  and  in  placing  their  engines 
in  position  against  the  outer  walls.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  were  begun  on  the  Passover 
(March  or  April,  70)  because  Titus  believed  that 
the  Judaeans  would  not  interfere  with  them  on  re- 
ligious grounds.  The  siege  engines  were  placed  on 
high  ramparts  which  were  thrown  up  to  the  level  of 
the  walls  and  from  which  the  enemy  hurled  arrows, 
slings  and  heavy  blocks  of  wood  and  stone  upon  the 
defenders  of  the  walls  and  in  the  city;  and  on  three 
sides  battering  rams  were  driven  against  the  walls 
in  an  attempt  to  make  breeches  in  them.  But  the 
Romans  no  sooner  erected  the  siege  engines  than 
the  Judaeans  rushed  out  of  the  city  like  demons, 
destroyed  the  works,  scattered  the  workmen,  spread 
terror  and  confusion  among  the  enemy,  and  with- 
drew again  behind  the  walls.  Not  only  the  Zealots, 
but  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  participated 
in  the  combats;  even  women  evinced  an  un- 
paralleled death-defying  courage.  The  besieged 
hurled  blocks  of  stone  upon  the  enemy,  and  poured 
boiling  oil  over  their  heads;  they  soon  learned  the 
handling  of  war  engines,  and  turned  the  machines 
which  they  captured  upon  their  former  owners. 
The  Romans,  however,  repaired  the  damages  done 
to  their  siege  works,  and  compelled  the  besieged 
to  withdraw  from  the  outer  wall  after  a  fifteen 
days'  assault  (May).  A  desperate  struggle  began 
about  the  new  wall  which  the  defenders  had 
erected  behind  the  first  one.     The  Romans  had 
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nearly  taken  it  when  they  were  again  repulsed  by 
the  Judaeans.  Only  after  four  ^ys  of  constant 
fighting  did  the  Romans  succeed  in  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  new  wall,  and  thus,  also  of 
the  suburb  of  Bezetha. 

But  the  end  of  the  struggle  was  not  yet,  and 
combats  were  resumed  daily  with  renewed  exas- 
peration. After  seventeen  days'  strenuous  efforts 
the  Romans  threw  up  four  dikes  against  the  An- 
tonia  and  the  second  wall,  and  were  about  to  begin 
an  assault  upon  them,  when  John  with  his  band 
rushed  upon  the  Romans  from  a  subterannean  pas- 
sage, set  fire  to  the  works  placed  against  the  An- 
tonia,  and  destroyed  them.  Two  days  later,  three 
courageous  men  of  bar  Giora's  party,  Tephthai, 
Megassar,  and  Chagira  of  Adiabene,  set  fire  to  the 
other  Roman  siege  works,  disregarding  the  showers 
of  missiles  that  fell  about  them.  The  nearer  the 
danger  approached  the  greater  grew  the  courage  of 
the  besieged.  All  the  persuasions  which  Titus  used, 
through  Josephus,  were  of  no  avail.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  choice  left  for  them  but  victory  or  death. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  siege  they  realized 
that  they  could  expect  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  captives,  including  those  who 
had  purppsely  permitted  themselves  to  be  captured, 
were  crucified,  at  times  five  hundred  in  one  day, 
upon  the  order  of  Titus,  "the  delight  of  mankind," 
in  order  to  show  the  stubborn  defenders  the  fate 
that  was  awaiting  them.  At  times,  he  sent  cap- 
tives back  to  the  city  with  their  hands  cut  off. 

Titus  had  to  give  up  the  hope  of  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  and  determined  to  prolong 
I  the  siege  until  the  city  was  starved  into  submis- 
jsion.  To  prevent  the  besieged  from  leaving  the 
city  by  secret  passages,  he  surrounded  the  entire 
,  city  with  a  wall  more  than  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference.   As  a  result  of  this  blockade,  famine  be- 
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gan  to  rage  in  the  city.  The  mea^e  food  supply 
of  the  poorer  classes  gave  out  first ;  hunger  silenced 
the  voice  of  mercy  and  stifled  all  parental  feelings. 
The  houses  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  corpses 
which  were  not  even  given  decent  burial  by  their 
relatives.  Living  skeletons  stalked  through  the 
streets  of  the  city.  The  agony  of  death  drove 
many  people  to  surrender  to  the  Romans ;  but  there 
another  kind  of  death  awaited  them.  The  Romans 
had  noticed  that  the  deserters  had  swallowed  gold 
coins  in  order  to  prolong  their  wretched  existence 
in  captivity.  The  Romans,  cannibal-like,  cut  their 
bodies  open  and  sought  therein  for  the  hidden  gold 
pieces ! 

The  frequency  of  desertions  rendered  the  Zealots 
all  the  more  severe  against  the  suspected;  they  de- 
manded that  each  man  rise  to  the  height  of  patriot- 
ism and  look  death  calmly  in  the  face.  Bar  Giora 
discovered  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  several 
chiefs  of  his  army  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  and 
he  punished  the  guilty  without  mercy.  The  former 
high  priest  Matthias  and  his  three  sons  who  con- 
templated treason  were  beheaded,  upon  bar  Giora 's 
order,  in  the  sight  of  the  Romans.  In  spite  of  their 
vigilance,  however,  the  Zealots  could  not  counter- 
act every  trick  the  traitors  employed.  The  secret 
friends  of  Rome  in  Jerusalem  hid  written  scraps 
of  paper  in  the  arrows  which  they  shot  into  the 
Roman  camp,  and,  by  this  means,  kept  the  enemy 
informed  of  everything  that  was  going  on  in 
Jerusalem. 

Despite  famine  and  treason,  the  Zealots  of 
all  parties  never  wearied  in  their  efforts  to  impede 
the  work  of  the  Romans,  but  after  twenty-one  days 
of  stubborn  combat  the  Romans  succeeded  in 
throwing  up  a  new  dike  against  the  Antonia.  John 
who  made  a  sally  in  an  attempt  to  set  the  work  on 
fire  failed  in  his  efforts,  and  the  wall  of  the  An- 
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tonia  caved  in  under  the  violent  assaults  from  with- 
out (June  I ) .  The  Romans  were  amazed  at  find- 
ing another  wall  behind  the  wall  that  had  fallen, 
and  attempted  in  vain  to  take  it  by  storm.  The 
Judaeans  repulsed  a  night  attack  and  the  struggle 
continued  till  morning.  But  the  Antonia  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  Titus  ordered  it 
destroyed.  At  this  time  (17th  of  Tammuz)  the 
daily  sacrifices  ceased  for  lack  of  animals.  Titus 
made  another  attempt  to  induce  the  people  to  sur- 
render the  city,  and  promised  to  spare  the  Temple ; 
but  Titus  always  selected  Josephus  as  his  interpre- 
ter, and  the  traitor's  appearance  only  tended  to 
exasperate  the  defenders  still  more.  John  replied 
that  the  city  of  God  could  not  fall,  and  that  the  final 
outcome  depended  upon  God  alone.  The  unshaken 
courage  of  the  Zealots  and  their  devotion  to  the 
sanctuary  and  to  the  cause  of  their  people  in  spite 
of  the  famine  that  was  consuming  them  and  diat 
filled  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  with  untold  misery, 
called  forth  the  admiration  even  of  the  Romans. 
Many  Romans  began  to  regard  the  Zealots  as  in- 
vincible. Individual  Romans  forsook  their  stand- 
ards and  their  faith  and  embraced  Judaism.  They, 
also,  became  convinced  that  the  Holy  City  would 
never  fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  were  so  proud  of  the  sin- 
cere conversion  to  Jadaism  of  a  few  Romans  in 
the  hour  of  the  greatest  danger,  that  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  want  for  any  food  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  famine. 

The  Romans  had  meanwhile  erected  siege  en- 
gines against  the  outworks  of  the  temple,  and 
labored  incessantly  for  six  days  without  succeed- 
ing, however,  in  making  any  breeches  in  the  wall. 
Thereupon  Titus  gave  up  the  plan  of  sparing  the 
Temple,  and  ordered  the  gates  of  the  outer  temple- 
wall  to  be  set  on  fire.    After  the  fire  had  raged  the 
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entire  day  and  the  following  night,  he  ordered  the 
flames  extinguished,  and  the  legions  cleared  a  way 
for  an  assault.  At  the  same  time  he  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  the  Temple. 
Some  of  his  advisers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Temple  must  be  destroyed  because  it  would  always 
remain  a  hotbed  of  insurrection;  others,  among 
them  Titus  himself,  and  particularly  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, both  of  them  probably  under  the  influence 
of  Berenice,  were  in  favor  of  sparing  the  Temple, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  capture  but  not  to 
destroy  the  Temple.  In  spite  of  this  decision,  the 
last  hour  of  the  Temple  had  struck.  The  besieged 
had  made  a  new  sally  against  the  Romans  ( loth  of 
Ab — August),  but  were  driven  back  and  pursued. 
In  the  confusion,  a  Roman  soldier  seized  a  burning 
brand  and  hurled  it  through  the  so-called  golden 
window  of  the  Temple.  The  wood-work  of  the 
temple  halls  caught  fire  which  spread  rapidly  to 
the  adjoining  halls,  and  the  entire  structure  was 
soon  a  mass  of  flames.  At  the  sight  of  the  burning 
temple,  the  most  courageous  lost  heart.  Titus 
rushed  in  with  his  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames;  but  his  voice  was  not  heard. 
The  infuriated  soldiers,  bent  on  plunder,  scattered 
through  the  chambers  of  the  temple,  set  fire  to 
many  places,  and  murdered  all  the  Judaeans  who 
did  not  escape  from  the  burning  structure.  Titus 
himself  impelled  by  curiosity,  penetrated  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  gloated  over  the  sight  until 
he  was  driven  back  by  the  suffocating  smoke. 

The  Judaean  warriors  rallied  once  more ;  on  the 
scene  of  the  conflagration  a  new  battle  raged.  The 
victorious  shouts  of  the  Romans,  the  lamentations 
of  the  Judaeans  at  the  sight  of  the  destruction  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  roaring  of  the  fire  shook  the 
eardi,  reverberated  through  the  air,  and  the  echo 
bore  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  the  fall  of  the  temple 
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to  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  of  flames  was  a  sig- 
nal to  the  inhabitants  round  about  that  all  hope 
had  vanished.  Many  Judaeans,  in  their  despair, 
threw  themselves  in  the  flames;  they  did  not  care 
to  survive  the  temple.  Many  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  remained  in  the  southern  col- 
lonades,  disregarding  the  approaching  enemy  and 
the  flames.  Self-deluded  prophets  promised  them 
a  miracle;  God  would  send  unexpected  aid  in  the 
very  moment  of  the  temple's  fall.  But  the  Romans 
threw  themselves  upon  the  credulous  masses  and 
annihilated  them.  The  temple  burned  to  the 
ground;  only  the  foundation  and  a  few  ruins  of 
the  western  wall  arose  like  giant  ghosts  from  the 
scene  of  the  conflagration.  Several  priests  who 
had  found  refuge  on  the  wall  for  a  few  days,  and 
who  finally  pleaded  for  mercy,  driven  by  hunger 
and  thirst,  were  murdered  upon  Titus'  orders. 
"Priests,"  said  the  monster,  "must  perish  with  their 
temple."  The  victorious  legions  offered  sacrifices 
to  their  gods  on  the  temple  site,  planted  their  eagles 
there,  and  hailed  Titus  as  emperor.  By  an  ominous 
coincidence,  the  second  temple  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
on  the  very  day  when  the  first  temple  fell  (loth 
of  Ab — Aug.,  70).  Upon  the  fall  of  the  temple, 
the  Romans  had  no  reason  to  spare  the  rest  of  the 
city;  and  Titus  ordered  the  burning  of  the  Acra 
and  the  Ophia,  the  quarters  of  the  city  captured 
by  the  Romans. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  over.  The  leaders 
of  the  revolution,  with  the  remnant  of  the  patriotic 
army,  retreated  to  the  Upper  City.  In  a  conference 
with  Titus,  John  and  Simon  demanded  that,  since 
they  had  taken  an  oath  to  die  rather  than  surren- 
der, they  be  given  free  withdrawal  and  permitted 
to  retain  their  arms ;  on  that  condition  they  would 
deliver  the  Upper  City  to  the  Romans.  Titus,  how- 
ever, insisted  upon  unconditional  surrender,  and 
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the  Struggle  broke  out  afresh  in  consequence.  The 
Romans  began  the  erection  of  new  dikes  against 
the  walls  of  the  Upper  City  which  occupied  them 
eighteen  days.  But  the  Zealots  did  not  lose  their 
steadfastness  even  then.  The  Idumeans  who  nego- 
tiated with  Titus  secretly  were  either  put  to  death 
or  imprisoned.  But  the  Judaean  warriors  became 
finally  exhausted  from  their  exertions  and  hunger, 
and  were  no  longer  able  to  repel  the  attack.  The 
Romans  climbed  the  walls,  occupied  the  towers,  and 
penetrated,  murdering,  into  the  Upper  City.  On 
the  following  day  (8th  of  Elul),  they  set  fire  to  the 
only  remaining  quarter  of  the  city,  the  Upper  City 
or  Zion.  The  walls  were  completely  destroyed,  and 
the  entire  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Only  the 
three  towers  of  Hippicus,  Mariamne,  and  Phasael 
Titus  left  intact  as  a  monument  of  his  glorious 
victory.  The  last  vestige  of  the  political  indepen- 
dence of  Judaea  disappeared  beneath  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  Over  a  million  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege. 
Zion  again  sat  upon  the  scene  of  her  desolation 
and  wept ;  her  sons  had  fallen ;  her  daughters  were 
led  into  ignominious  slavery,  or  distributed  among 
the  Roman  soldiers  to  satisfy  their  lust.  She  was 
still  more  tmhappy  than  at  the  time  of  the  first 
destruction,  since  no  prophet  appeared  to  foretell 
the  end  of  widowhood  and  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

"jUDAEA  CAPTa" 
(70-73) 

Who  can  picture  the  sufferings  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Judaean  captives  ?  Over  nine  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  Titus  spared  only  the  princes  of 
Adiabene  whom  he  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  as  hos- 
tages for  the  future  loyalty  of  the  royal  family  of 
Adiabene.  The  natives  of  Jerusalem  Titus  penned 
up  upon  the  temple  site,  and  left  them  to  the  mercy 
of  his  friend  Fronto  who  crucified  on  the  spot 
everyone  who  was  recognized  or  denounced  as  a 
combatant.  Of  those  who  remained,  seventeen 
thousand  died  of  starvation  betause  their  overseers 
did  not  provide  them  with  sufficient  food,  and 
others  starved  themselves  voluntarily  rather  than 
accept  aught  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The 
handsomest  and  most  vigorous  youths  Fronto  se- 
lected to  grace  Titus'  triumph  in  Rome.  Male  cap- 
tives over  the  age  of  seventeen  were  doomed  to  pine 
away  in  the  Egyptian  mines  as  imperial  slaves;  and 
a  still  greater  number  of  young  men  were  donated 
to  the  provinces  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the 
arenas  for  the  amusement  of  the  provincials.    Boys 
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and  female  captives  were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  be- 
cause their  great  numbers  glutted  the  slave  market. 
The  only  hope  left  to  the  wretched  captives  was 
that  they  might  be  sold  into  a  city  that  contained  a 
Judaean  community.  In  such  an  event,  they  could 
feel  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  their  core- 
ligionists would  ransom  them  at  any  cost,  and 
would  receive  them  with  fraternal  sympathy. 

Vespasian  who  was  more  greedy  for  money  than 
he  was  ambitious  for  honors  declared  Judaea  his 
private  property,  and  ordered  the  Roman  officials 
to  sell  the  land  at  auction  by  parcels.  The  "gentle 
and  humane"  Titus  had  the  stronger  Judaean 
youths  dragged  after  him  in  chains  on  his  journey 
through  Syria.  In  Cesarean  Titus  amused  his 
friends  by  forcing  Judaean  captives  to  fight  with 
savage  beasts  in  their  cages  until  they  were  de- 
voured by  the  beasts.  In  the  same  city,  in  honor 
of  his  brother  Domitian's  birthday  (Oct.  24), 
twenty-five  hundred  Judaeans  perished  in  gladia- 
torial combats,  captive  fighting  against  captive.  In 
Caesarea  Philippi,  the  residence  of  King  Agrippa, 
Titus  ordered  the  performance  repeated  in  his  pres- 
ence of  Agrippa  and  Berenice.  In  Berytus,  where 
Titus  celebrated  his  father's  birthday  (Nov.  17) 
with  extravagant  splendor,  Judaean  youths  again 
painted  the  sand  of  the  arena  red  with  their  blood. 
In  every  Syrian  city  through  which  he  passed,  Titus 
aflforded  the  Judaean  enemies  the  malicious  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  death-rattle  of  Judaean 
captives.  All  the  Judaeans  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
particularly  those  of  <6yria,  Asia  Minor,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Rome,  came  nearly  sharing  the  fate  of 
their  brethren  of  Judaea,  for  the  exasperation  of 
the  heathens  against  the  Judaeans  in  consequence 
of  the  war  had  reached  to  the  point  of  fanaticism. 
Was  it  mere  accident  or  the  work  of  Providence 
that  the  image  of  Berenice  was  enthroned  in  Titus* 
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heart  and  stayed  his  hand  uplifted  against  her 
people  ?  Berenice  was  her  .  eople's  shield  in  this 
tragic  hour  of  their  history.  Titus  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  request  of  the  heathen  population  of 
Antioch  that  the  Judaeans  be  expelled  from  their 
city  or,  at  least,  be  deprived  of  their  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizenship.  The  Alexandrians,  likewise,  pe- 
titioned Titus  in  vain  to  deprive  the  Judaeans  of 
that  city  of  their  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

On  the  occasion  of  Titus'  entry  into  Rome,  a 
triumph  over  Judaea  was  to  be  celebrated;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  seven  hundred  of  the  handsomest 
Judaean  captives  and  the  two  leaders  of  the  Zealots, 
John  of  Gischala  and  Simon  bar  Giora,  were  sent  to 
Rome  in  advance.  John  of  Gischala,  sick  and  starv- 
ing, had  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Bar-Giora, 
with  a  few  companions,  escaped  to  one  of  the  sub- 
terranean passages  of  Jerusalem;  and,  provided 
with  tools,  had  hoped  to  bore  his  way  throu#;h  into 
the  open.  The  Zealots,  however,  struck  solid  rock, 
and  aM  their  efforts  were  futile.  The  meagre  pro- 
visions soon  gave  up,  and  Bar-Giora  determined 
to  die  like  a  hero.  In  a  white  undergarment  and 
wrapped  in  a  purple  cloak,  he  suddenly  stepped 
forth  from  the  ground  upon  the  former  site  of  the 
temple,  and  asked  the  Roman  sentinels  who  became 
frightened  at  this  strange  apparition  to  lead  him  to 
their  commander.  When  the  officer  arrived,  the 
leader  of  the  Zealots  said:  "I  am  Simon  bar 
Giora."  He  was  immediately  cast  into  chains  and 
was  dragged  to  Rome  for  the  triumph.  In  the 
triumphal  procession  organized  for  Vespasian  and 
his  sons  Titus  and  Domitian,  there  were  carried 
the  temple  vessels,  the  golden  candelabrum,  the 
golden  table,  and  a  scroll  of  the  law,  the  chained 
captives  were  driven,  and  presentations  of  the  war 
and  of  the  destruction  were  held  up  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  crowds.    Simon  bar  Giora  was  dragged 
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by  a  rope  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Roman  custom  that  demanded 
a  human  victim,  was  hurled  down  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.  John  of  Gischala  died  in  a  dungeon. 
Tiberius  Alexander,  the  real  victor  of  this  war, 
participated  in  the  triumph  and  was  given  a  statue 
in  the  Roman  Forum.  Josephus  was  only  a  spec- 
tator. This  magnificent  triumph,  the  Hke  of  which 
Rome  had  not  witnessed  in  a  long  time,  indicated 
the  great  joy  felt  by  the  Romans  at  the  victory 
over  Judaea.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  the 
Roman  legions  were  called  upon  to  combat  such 
a  stubborn  foe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  joy  over  the  conquest 
of  Judaea  was  so  great  that  for  several  years  in 
succession  memorial  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  were  struck  in  honor  of  that  event.  These 
coins  represented  Judaea  under  the  symbol  of  a 
woman  beneath  a  palm  tree  in  an  attitude  of 
despair,  either  in  a  sitting  posture,  or  erect  with 
bound  hands.  The  legend  on  these  coins,  in  Greek 
or  in  Latin,  always  runs:  "The  conquered  Ju- 
daea" or  the  "Captured  Judaea"  (Judaea  devicta, 
or  Judaea  capta ) .  However,  neither  Vespasian  nor 
Titus  cared  to  assume  the  appellation  of  Judaicus 
in  honor  of  the  victory,  either  because  that  name 
had  already  at  that  time  received  a  disagreeable 
connotation,  or  because  Titus'  amorous  relations 
with  Berenice  were  no  longer  a  secret,  and  he  did 
not  care  to  expose  himself  to  the  taunt  of  "Ju- 
daean.*'  The  booty  taken  from  the  temple  re- 
-  mained  for  a  long  time  in  the  temple  of  Janus  in 
Rome,  and  |he  scroll  of  the  law,  probably  a  model 
scroll  taken  from  the  temple,  remained  in  the  em- 
peror's palace.  Years  later,  when  Rome  expiated 
her  heavy  crimes,  these  relics  of  the  Judaean  sanc- 
tuary were  carried  away  to  other  lands.  A  tri- 
umphal arch  was  erected  in  honor  of  Titus,  on 
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which  the  vessels  taken  from  the  temple  may  be 
seen  to  this  very  day.  It  is  said  that,  for  a  long 
time,  the  Judaeans  of  Rome  would  t^e  a  round- 
about way  in  order  to  avoid  this  triumphal  arch 
erected  in  honor  of  Titus. 

Nevertheless,  Judaea  was  not  as  yet  wholly  con- 
quered. Three  fortresses,  Herodium,  Machaerus 
and  Masada,  still  held  out,  and  Vespasian  sent  the 
procurator  Bassus  to  Judaea  to  subdue  them.  The 
garrison  of  Herodium  surrendered  without  offer- 
ing resistance.  The  capture  of  Machaerus,  east  of 
the  Jordan,  was  not  so  easy.  This  mountain  for- 
tress, erected  by  Alexander  Jannai,  and  strength- 
ened by  Herod  as  a  protection  against  the  Nabate- 
ans,  was  invincible  on  account  of  the  deep  ravines 
that  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  and  of  the  steep 
walls  of  rock  which  formed  its  approaches.  The 
Judaean  garrison  was  plentifully  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  water ;  and  the  Zealots,  led  by  a  valiant 
youth,  Eleazar,  placed  so  much  reliance  in  the  in- 
vincibility of  their  position  that  they  made  sallies 
against  the  besieging  Romans  and  destroyed  their 
siege  works.  One  day,  however,  Eleazar,  returning 
from  a  sortie,  was  captured  by  the  Romans  and  cast 
into  chains.  Bassus  had  him  tortured,  and  threat- 
ened to  have  him  crucified.  Touched  by  Eleazar's 
agonies,  the  garrison  of  Machaerus  offered  to  sur- 
render if  their  leader  were  spared.  Bassus  agreed 
and  kept  his  promise  towards  those  who  capitu- 
lated. Of  the  rest  of  the  population,  not  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  Bassus  put  seven- 
teen hundred  men  to  the  sword,  and  sold  the  women 
and  the  children  into  slavery.  Three  thousand 
Zealots  under  Judah  ben  Jair,  who  had  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  Jerusalem  by  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, had  taken  up  their  retreat  in  a  forest  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  had  joined  the 
refugees  from  Machaerus,  were  surrounded  by  the 
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Romans  and  annihilated.  Bassus  was  prevented 
by  death  from  capturing  Masada,  and  his  successor 
Silva  undertook  this  difficult  task.  This  mountain- 
fortress  on  the  Dead  Sea  was,  if  possible,  even  more 
inaccessible  than  Machaerus.  Its  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  a  thousand  Zealots  with  their  families,  under 
Eleazar  ben  Jair,  a  descendant  of  Judah  the  Gali- 
lean, the  founder  of  the  Zealot  party,  was  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  water,  and  weapons,  and 
fought  with  the  death-defying  courage  peculiar  to 
that  party.  But  the  Roman  siege  engines  succeeded 
in  making  a  breach  in  the  wall;  the  wooden  wall 
which  the  besieged  erected  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
combustibles  which  the  Romans  hurled  against  it. 
Realizing  the  futility  of  further  resistance,  Eleazar 
proposed  that  the  besieged  die  by  their  own  hands, 
and  this  suggestion  was  received  with  acclaim.  Qn 
the  first  day  of  the  Passover  (73),  the  men  killed 
their  wives  and  children,  and  then  fell  upon  their 
own  swords.  When  the  Romans  entered  Masada 
the  silence  of  death  reigned  in  the  fortress.  Only 
two  women  and  five  boys  responded  to  their  call  to 
surrender.  This  was  the  end  of  the  last  Zealots 
on  Judaean  soil. 

Vespasian  avenged  himself  heavily  on  the  Ju- 
daeans  who  had  dared  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  The  synagog  of  Csesarea,  on  account 
of  which  the  struggle  between  the  Judaeans  and  the 
heathens  first  broke  out  and  which  led  to  exaspera- 
tion and  to  war,  was  destroyed  upon  Vespasian's 
order,  and  an  odeum  was  built  on  its  site  with  the 
money  supplied  by  the  booty  from  Judaea.  More-  ■ 
over,  Vespasian  held  all  the  Judaeans  of  the  Roman 
empire  responsible  for  the  insurrection  in  Judaea, 
and,  for  this  reason,  he  imposed  upon  them  a 
special  tax,  known  as  the  "Judaean  fiscus"  (fiscus 
Judaicus).  The  two  drachama  (about  35  cents) 
which  each  Judaean  hitherto  contributed  to  the 
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Jerusalem  temple  voluntarily,  were  henceforth  to  be 
contributed,  by  compulsion,  to  the  temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter.  His  Judaean  friends,  bn  the 
other  hand,  Vespasian  rewarded  with  wealth  and 
with  honors.  He  conferred  the  rank  of  praetor 
upon  Agrippa,  and  added  several  strips  of  territory 
to  his  principality  of  Galilee.  Tiberius  Alexander 
received  a  high  rank  among  the  Roman  nobles,  and 
a  statue  in  the  Roman  Forum  upon  which,  though, 
the  natives  looked  with  scorn  and  contempt.  Jo- 
sephus  did  not  remain  empty-handed,  either.  The 
emperor  repaid  him  for  his  treason  with  the  land  on 
the  plain  of  Sarona,  gave  him  a  residence  in  the 
imperial  palace,  and  he  was  received  into  the  im- 
perial family  with  the  privilege  of  adding  the  name 
of  Flavius  to  his  own  name.  His  coreligionists, 
however,  pursued  him  with  their  hatred,  and  dis- 
turbed, as  much  as  they  could,  his  enjoyment  of  the 
imperial  favor. 

The  struggle  of  the  Zealots  against  Rome  did  not 
end  with  the  capture  of  the  last  stronghold  of  Ju- 
daea. They  transplanted  their  hatred  of  Rome  in 
the  countries  whither  they  had  fled  for  refuge,  in 
the  countries  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Arabia,  in  Egypt 
and  in  Cyrenaica.  The  Zealots  who  fled  to  Alex- 
andria persuaded  the  Judaeans  of  that  city  to  rise 
against  Rome;  and,  as  the  latter  had  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  massacre  of  their  brethren  by  order  of 
Tiberius  Alexander  a  few  years  ago,  they  readily 
fell  in  with  this  scheme.  But  the  wealthy  Judaeans 
of  Alexandria  and  the  members  of  the  council  op- 
posed this  insane  enterprise,  and  denounced  the 
Zealots  to  the  prefect  Lupus.  As  a  consequence, 
six  hundred  Zealots  were  captured  and  executed  by 
Lupus,  and  the  rest  scattered  all  through  Egypt 
as  far  as  Thebes.  These,  however,  were  gradually 
seized,  and  preferred  to  die  amidst  the  most  cruel 
torture  rather  than  to  acknowledge  the  emperor  as 
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their  lord.  For  fear  that  Egypt  might  become  a 
hotbed  for  a  new  Judaean  insurrection,  Vespasian 
ordered  the  temple  of  Omas  closed  (73).  Its 
sacred  vessels  and  treasures  were  transferred  to 
Rome.  Thus  fell  the  Judaean  sanctuary  of  Heli- 
opolis  after  an  existence  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years. 

A  portion  of  the  Zealots  who  had  fled  to  Cy- 
renaica,  likewise  attempted  to  arouse  their  core- 
ligionists to  revolt,  but  they  failed  in  their  efforts. 
Jonathan,  a  Zealot,  a  weaver  by  trade,  gathered 
many  Cyrenian  Judaeans  about  him,  and  led  them 
to  the  Libyan  desert  where  he  promised  to  perform 
miracles.  Here,  also,  the  insurrectionists  were  de- 
nounced by  the  influential  Judaeans  to  the  prefect 
Catullus  who  seized  and  executed  many  of  the 
Zealots.  Jonathan  who  was  seized  after  consider- 
able difficulty  avenged  himself  on  his  rich  core- 
ligionists by  denouncing  them  as  his  accomplices. 
\Vhen  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  brought  to 
Kome  in  chains,  he  attempted  to  implicate  Josephus 
and  several  Judaeans  of  Rome.  Vespasian,  how- 
ever, ignored  these  charges.  Jonathan  was 
scourged  and  then  burned  alive.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  Zealotic  movement  that  involved  in  ruin  a 
large  portion  of  the  Judaeans  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  most  fortunate  of  the  Zealots  were  those  who 
escaped  to  northern  Arabia,  in  the  region  of  Jath- 
rib  (Medina).  They  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
independent  commonwealth,  maintained  themselves 
to  the  seventh  century,  and  subsequently  played  a 
conspicuous  part  under  different  circumstances. 

The  stubborn  war  waged  by  Judaea  against 
Rome  attracted  so  much  attention  Uiat  several  his- 
torians undertook  to  describe  it.  The  Greek 
writers,  however,  prompted  by  servile  flattery  to 
the  victors,  minimized  the  heroic  conduct  of  the 
Judaeans.    But  this  partiality  aroused  the  indigna- 
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tion  of  Josephus.  Loyal  as  he  was  to  things 
Roman,  he  eould  not  bear  to  have  his  nation  ac- 
cused of  cowardice.  He  therefore  wrote  down  his 
experiences  and  recollections,  and  described  the  Ju- 
daean  War  in  seven  books  with  the  object  of  re- 
moving the  stigma  of  cowardice  from  his  nation 
(75-79)-  He  submitted  his  history  to  the  emperors 
and  Titus  gave  him  permission  to  publish  it;  it 
was  conceived  in  such  a  spirit  that  Titus  could 
read  and  approve  it.  Justus  of  Tiberias,  the  leader 
of  the  Zealots  of  that  city,  however,  had  already, 
several  years  before,  written  a  history  of  the  Ju- 
daean  war  in  which  he  described  Josephus  as  an 
enemy  of  Rome,  and  placed  upon  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  insurrection  in  Galilee;  and  the  two 
leaders  of  the  hostile  parties  continued  the  war  of 
words  after  the  clash  of  arms  had  subsided.  Justus 
himself  was  far  from  being  a  model  of  virtue. 
After  leading  the  revolution  in  Galilee,  and  con- 
ducting a  punitive  expedition  against  the  neighbor- 
ing Greeks,  he  went  over  to  Agrippa.  Pardoned 
by  the  king  at  the  instance  of  Berenice,  and  pre- 
sented with  rich  gifts,  he  entered  into  Agrippa's 
service,  but  was  twice  thrown  into  the  dungeon, 
banished  and  pardoned  again.  An  inexplicable  re- 
lation must  have  existed  between  Justus  and  King 
Agrippa.  Justus  who  possessed  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  composed,  in  that  language,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Judaean  princes  who  had  worn  the 
crown.  This  history,  however,  has  been  lost.  His 
history  of  the  Judaean  war  Justus  kept  unpublished 
for  twenty  years,  and  allowed  it  to  see  the  light 
of  day  only  when  he  saw  with  outraged  patriotic 
feelings  that  his  enemy  Josephus,  even  after  the 
death  of  Titus,  had  risen  in  the  favor  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  depraved  Domitian  and  the  no  less 
profligate  empress  Domitia. 

Josephus  employed  the  leisure  which  he  enjoyed 
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under  Titus  and  Domitian  in  composing  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  his  people  from  the  beginning  to 
his  own  time.  His  friend  Epaphroditus,  a  Greek 
of  education  and  of  friendly  Judaean  proclivities, 
encouraged  him  in  his  work  and  helped  him  to  im- 
prove his  Greek  style.  This  work,  in  twenty  books, 
under  the  name  of  "Antiquities"  was  completed  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Domitian's  reign  (93),  and 
justly  made  Josephus  immortal.  With  infinite  dili- 
gence and  at  great  cost  he  gathered  and  utilized 
the  non-Judaean  sources,  brought  them  in  harmony 
with  the  historic  books  of  the  Scriptures,  and  cre- 
ated a  national  monument  that  made  the  deeds  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  Judaean  people  known  to  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
he  erected  a  monument  of  infamy  for  himself.  For 
the  humiliation  of  his  nation  he  betrays  no  sym- 
pathy. With  exasperating  calmness  he  witnessed 
the  magnificent  triumph  of  Rome  over  the  fall  of 
Judaea,  described  it  with  cold  indifference,  and 
betrays  a  malicious  joy  in  the  ignominious  death  of 
the  heroic  John  of  Gisehala  and  Simon  bar-Giora. 
Justus'  history  of  the  Judaean  war  had  reached  him 
in  the  meantime,  and  threw  him  into  passionate 
excitement.  Not  only  was  his  honor  at  stake,  but 
his  very  life  was  in  danger.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
serious  matter  to  be  accused  of  enmity  to  Rome. 
With  the  suspicious  tyrant  Domitian  it  would  re- 
quire but  little  to  be  hurled  from  the  height  of 
favor  to  the  abyss  of  destruction.  Judaeans  who 
hated  Josephus  as  a  friend  of  the  Romans  often 
attempted  to  accuse  him  before  Domitian  in  order 
to  ruin  him.  His  own  slave,  the  tutor  of  his  son, 
appeared  as  an  accuser  against  him.  Thus  far  Jo- 
sephus had  succeeded,  who  knows  by  what  shrewd 
means,  not  only  in  justifying  himself,  but  even  in 
having  his  accuser  punished.  And  now  Justus'  his- 
tory appeared  in  which  Josephus  was  represented  as 
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a  Stubborn  foe  of  Rome  and  as  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  rebellion  against  the  Romans  I  To 
avert  the  suspicion  cast  upon  him  by  Justus  of 
Tiberias,  Josephus  added  an  introduction  to  the 
"Antiquities"  in  which  he  gives  a  history  of  his 
life,  and  describes  his  attitude  towards  the  war. 
In  his  eagerness  to  clear  himself,  he  represents  him- 
'  self  as  a  traitor  to  his  nation,  as  one  who  played 
into  the  hands  of  Rome  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  exaggerated 
his  own  guilt  in  order  to  retain  the  favor  of  Do- 
mitian.  However,  his  fourth  and  last  work  made 
some  amends  for  his  self-confessed  crime  of  trea- 
son. It  is  a  "Reply  to  the  Greeks"  (Contra 
Apionem)  who  slandered  the  Judaean  nation  and 
denied  it  its  antiquity,  and  by  it  Josephus  earned 
the  gratitude  of  his  coreligionists.  With  much  sin- 
cerity and  ardent  conviction,  Josephus,  in  two 
books,  denies  the  false  accusations  against  his  peo- 
ple, and  extols  the  religious  and  moral  superiority 
of  Judaism.  Had  Josephus  left  behind  him  only 
the  "Antiquities"  and  his  book  against  the  Greeks 
or  Apion,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  high  venera- 
tion bestowed  upon  Philo.  As  a  writer  and  his- 
torian he  earned  the  laurel-wreath  by  all  means; 
but  he  forfeited  the  crown  of  patriotic  citizenship. 
Jeremiah  who,  in  chains,  poured  forth  his  lamen- 
tations over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  marks  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  epoch  of  Judaean  history;  Jo- 
sephus, who  wrote  the  history  of  his  people  in  com- 
fortable leisure,  in  the  chambers  of  the  Cassars, 
marks  the  conclusion  of  the  second  epoch. 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  WAK  AND  THE  REMNANT 
IN  JUDAEA 

(73-93) 

The  nation  was  no  more.  For  the  most  part 
Judaea  was  depopulated,  and  cities  and  villages 
lay  in  ruins.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion remained  in  the  land  of  its  nativity,  and  that 
fraction  was  completely  dazed  and  bewildered  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  and  of  the  Temple. 
Would  this  insignificant  remnant  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself  ?  Would  the  dismembered  national  body, 
bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds,  deprived  of  its 
heart,  5ie  Temple,  be  able  to  survive?  Would  Ju- 
daism, the  law  of  the  fathers,  preserved  at  the  cost 
of  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  be  able  to  live? 
There  were,  indeed,  numerous  Judaean  communi- 
ties in  Syria,  Parthia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  But 
all  these  communities  had  derived  their  spiritual  life 
from  Jerusalem,  and  now  the  Holy  City  was  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Was  this  to  be  the  last  hour  of  the  thou- 
sand-year-old Judaean  race,  and  of  the  Judaean 
Law  that  had  already  scattered  seeds  of  civilization 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth?  Many  of  the  sur- 
vivors came  to  the  conclusion  that  God  himself  had 
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doomed  the  Judaean  nation  to  destruction,  and  this 
discouraging  conviction  led  to  various  results. 
Some  were  driven  by  it  to  a  life  of  penitence  and 
asceticism,  hoping  thereby  to  reaviraken  the  divine 
mercy  toward  Israel.  Others,  who  grieved  particu- 
larly at  the  loss  of  the  temple,  as  the  seat  of  atone- 
ment, threw  themselves  in  the  arms  of  Christianity 
in  order  to  fill  the  void  in  their  heart  and  in  their 
habit  of  thought  by  the  belief  in  another,  vicarious 
atonement.  What  was  it  that  saved  Israel  and 
Judaism  from  destruction? 

This  survival  of  the  Law  and  of  the  national 
body  under  these  circumstances  is  certainly  a  won- 
derful phenomenon.  On  the  whole,  however,  con- 
ditions were  more  favorable  than  they  were  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
since  a  remnant  of  the  people  was  left  on  its  native 
soil.  Here  was  a  nucleus  around  which  the  dis- 
membered parts  of  the  national  body  might  group 
themselves.  The  resurrection  of  the  nation  was 
facilitated,  above  all,  by  the  continuance  of  a  Ju- 
daean royalty,  though  without  a  land,  as  it  were, 
and  of  a  Sanhedrial  head,  though  without  a  San- 
hedrial  body.  Though  without  power,  there  were 
still  in  Judaea  two  eminent  leaders,  in  a  measure  a 
political  and  a  spiritual  head. 

Julius  Agrippa  II,  the  loyal  vassal  of  Rome,  was 
still  regarded  as  the  Judaean  king,  though  his  king- 
dom was  limited  to  Galilee:  and  he  stood  high  in 
the  favor  of  Vespasian.  His  beautiful  sister,  Be- 
renice, exerted  a  great  influence  upon  Titus,  and 
Uved  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Rome  for  some  time, 
where  she  was  regarded  as  the  future  empress. 
.  Titus  was  so  jealous  of  her  that  he  ordered  the 
strangulation  of  his  boon  companion,  Caecina,  who 
was  suspected  of  having  secret  amorous  relations 
with  her.  To  flatter  Titus,  the  Council  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, the  Council  of  the  Six  Hundred,  and  the 
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people  of  Athens  erected  a  statue  to  Berenice  with 
a  pompous  inscription  in  which  she  is  termed  "the 
great  queen,  the  daughter  of  the  great  king,  Julius 
Agrippa."  Titus  seems  to  have  been  seriously  in- 
clined to  marry  her,  but  he  was  prevented  by  his 
father  and  by  the  repugnance  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Judaeans  intensified  by  the  war.  To  retain  his 
popularity,  Titus  declined  to  marry  her  even  after 
Vespasian's  death  {8i)  and  banished  her  from 
Rome,  with  a  broken  heart  to  all  appearances.  This 
incident  brought  about  a  change  of  heart  both  in 
Berenice  and  in  her  brother.  Both  began  to  feel  a 
closer  sympathy  with  their  nation,  and  drew  nearer 
to  their  ancestral  faith.  Agrippa  appointed  a  pious- 
Judaean  as  the  administrator  of  Galilee.  As  his 
province  was  but  slightly  affected  by  the  war,  its 
two  important  cities,  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias,  be- 
came the  refuge  of  the  homeless  where,  as  Agrip- 
pa's  subjects,  they  were  treated  with  consideration. 
Even  the  remnant  that  was  left  in  devastated  Ju- 
daea gradually  recovered,  owing  to  the  mildness 
with  which  it  was  treated  by  the  emperors,  possibly 
at  Agrippa's  solicitation.  Several  cities  rose  from 
their  ruins.  Lydda  and  Emmaus  (Gimso)  became 
important  centers  of  trade.  Jericho  also  was  re- 
built, since  its  balsam  shrubs  were  productive  of 
a  large  revenue  to  the  imperial  treasury.  On  the 
Mediterranean  also  several  cities  sprang  up  and  be- 
came even  more  populous  than  the  cities  on  the  Jor- 
dan. Agrippa,  whose  protection  this  remnant  en- 
joyed, therefore  became  endeared  to  the  Judaeans. 
When  he  once  visited  southern  Judaea,  the  entire 
Judaean  population  streamed  forth  to  meet  him  and 
to  receive  him  with  acclaim.  He  was  only  a  puppet 
king,  but  he  recalled  to  mind  the  happier  days  of 
national  independence. 

But  this  remnant,  broken  up  into  isolated  com- 
miuiities,  was  sadly  in  need  of  a  unifying  center. 
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Moreover,  these  Judaeans  were  perplexed  as  to 
what  their  religious  duties  were  under  the  altered 
circumstances.  As  long  as  the  temple  stood,  the 
sacrificial  cult  was  the  center  of  all  religious 
endeavor,  the  sacrifice  was  the  bond  that  united 
the  individual  with  his  God.  \Vhoever  committed 
a  religious  transgression  sought  atonement  with 
God  by  means  of  the  various  sacrifices.  With- 
out the  altar,  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  impos- 
sible to  approach  God,  or  as  though  God  had  for- 
saken his  people.  The  festive  seasons  used  to  be 
determined  by  the  Sanhedrin.  But  the  Sanhedrin 
was  no  more;  who  was  to  regulate  and  announce 
the  time  for  the  festivals  in  the  future?  In  the 
midst  of  this  perplexity  there  arose  a  man  who,  in 
his  own  person,  formed  the  needed  centre  of  au- 
thority, and  created  the  force  that  unified  Israel  in 
all  the  lands  of  their  dispersion.  This  man  was 
Rabban  Johanan  ben  Zaccai.  Long  before  the 
temple  was  destroyed,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
in  Jerusalem,  where  he  tau0it  the  tenets  of  Judaism 
to  numerous  disciples,  and  his  authority  was  second 
only  to  that  of  the  patriarch  R,  Simon  ben  Ga- 
maliel, the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Of  a  mild 
and  peaceable  disposition,  like  Hillel,  whose  disciple 
he  is  called,  though  he  could  have  seen  that  great 
teacher  only  as  a  child,  he  belonged  to  the  peace 
party  during  the  Roman  war,  and  urged  upon  the 
Zealots  to  compromise  with  the  Romans.  Deter- 
mined with  far-sighted  wisdom  to  estabhsh  a  place 
of  refuge  for  Judaism  in  advance,  since  he  realized 
the  inevitability  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  escape  to  the  Roman  camp  during  the 
siege,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Zealots.  With 
the  connivance  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sicarii,  he 
was  borne  in  a  coffin,  presumably  as  a  corpse,  by  his 
disciples,  Joshua  and  Eliezer,  and  carried  outside 
of  the  city.    Arrived  in  the  Roman  camp,  Johanan 
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was  received  graciously  by  Titus,  who  had  been 
previously  informed  that  he  was  an  advocate  of 
peace.  The  only  request  Rabban  Johanan  made  was 
to  be  permitted  to  settle  in  Jamnia  (Jabneh),  which 
was  in  Roman  territory,  and  to  establish  a  school 
there.  Titus  readily  granted  this  modest  request 
without  suspecting  that  by  this  insignificant  act 
Judaism  would  be  enabled  to  survive  the  all-power- 
ful Roman  empire  for  thousands  of  years.  Thus 
Rabban  Johanan  with  his  disciples  settled  in  Jam- 
nia, a  city  of  considerable  importance,  an  emporium 
for  the  export  and  import  of  wheat,  not  far  from 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  between  Joppa  and  the 
whilom  PhiHstine  city  of  Ashdod. 

As  long  as  the  desperate  struggle  was  raging 
around  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  any  religious  ac- 
tivity in  Jamnia  was  out  of  the  question.  When  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  reached  them,  Rabban  Johanan  and 
his  disciples  tore  their  garments  and  mourned  like 
one  who  mourns  the  death  of  a  beloved  kinsman. 
The  master,  however,  did  not  yield  to  despair  like 
his  disciples.  He  realized  that  the  essence  of  Ju- 
daism was  not  so  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
temple  and  the  altar  as  to  perish  with  them.  He 
comforted  his  sorrowing  disciples  with  the  thought 
that  charitableness  could  substitute  sacrifices,  as  it 
is  written ;  "For  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifices." 
(Hos.  6:  6).  This  broader  conception  of  the  value 
of  sacrifices  led  him  to  the  recognition  that  it  was 
imperative,  first  of  all,  to  create  a  new  religious 
center,  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  Jerusalem. 
He,  therefore,  called  a  new  Sanhedrin  into  being 
in  Jamnia,  with  himself  as  its  president,  since  he 
had  no  peer  in  learning  and  in  authority.  To  the 
new  Sanhedrin  its  founder  transferred  all  the  re- 
ligious as  well  as  the  judicial  functions  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrin.    Only  a  man 
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of  the  great  authority  of  Rabban  Johanan  could 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  such  a  Sanhedrin  in 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  belief  that  such  a  body, 
sitting  elsewhere  than  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Square  Stones  of  the  Temple,  had  no  valid  charac- 
ter. By  transferring  the  Sanhedrin  to  Jamnia,  and 
by  separating  its  functions  from  the  temple  site, 
Rabban  Johanan  likewise  separated  Judaism  from 
the  sacrificial  cult  and  made  it  independent.  With- 
out opposition  Jamnia  henceforth  took  the  place  of 
Jerusalem  and  became  the  religious  and  national 
center  of  the  scattered  communities.  The  most  im- 
portant function  of  the  Sanhedrin,  through  which, 
above  all,  it  was  recognized  and  revered  as  an  au- 
thoritative body  both  within  and  without  Judaea, 
the  fixing  of  the  festival  calendar — a  prerogative 
possessed  only  by  Zion,  whence  cometh  forth  the 
Law — was  now  exercised  in  Jamnia.  From  that 
city  messengers  were  dispatched  to  notify  the  com- 
munities of  Syria  and  of  Babylonia  in  important 
months  when  the  festivals  were  to  occur,  and  of  the 
intercalation  of  a  month  in  certain  years.  But, 
though  Rabban  Johanan  created  a  substitute  for 
Jerusalem,  he  did  by  no  means  regard  the  sacrificial 
cult  as  unimportant  and  as  abolished  for  all  time. 
He  cherished  the  hope  that  Jerusalem  and  the  Tem- 
ple would  soon  be  restored  by  a  Messianic  miracle 
and  that  sacrifices  would  then  be  reinstituted.  To 
keep  the  memory  of  the  Temple  green  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  he  introduced  certain  symbols  of  sor- 
row which  were  to  be  observed  even  on  the  most 
joyous  occasions. 

Politically,  also,  Rabban  Johanan  seems  to  have 
proved  a  shield  of  protection  for  the  new  religious 
commonwealth  which  he  created.  The  kindliness 
and  gentleness  which  he  manifested  towards  the 
heathens,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  violent  hatred 
of  the  Zealots  towards  them  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  Temple,  gained  for  him  the  respect 
of  the  emperors.  It  may  have  been  due  to  his 
influence  that  Vespasian  and  Titus  did  not  hold  the 
communities  of  Judaea  responsible  for  the  Judaean 
uprisings  in  Cyrene  and  in  Egypt.  Rabban  Jo- 
hanan's  personality  may  have  served  them  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  peaceful  attitude  of  Judaea — and 
the  Flavian  Caesars  generally  were  not  ungrateful 
to  those  who  were  loyal  to  them.  Up  to  the  reign 
of  the  bloodthirsty  Domitian,  the  communities  of 
Judaea  were  subjected  to  no  special  political  oppres- 
sion. Only  the  compulsory  contribution  to  the  Cap- 
itoline  Jupiter  was  rigidly  insisted  upon.  This  com- 
pulsory tax  made  the  loss  of  the  national  indepen- 
dence felt  all  the  more  keenly.  But  Rabban  Jo- 
hanan  succeeded  in  allaying  the  excited  state  of  the 
Judaean  mind  by  presenting  this  humiliation  as  a 
divine  retribution:  "Unfortunate  people,"  he  said, 
"you  have  declined*  to  serve  heaven,  now  you  must 
serve  a  foreign  nation;  you  have  refused  to  con- 
tribute half  a  shekel  towards  the  support  of  the 
Temple,  now  you  are  forced  to  contribute  fifteen 
shekels  to  the  empire  of  your  enemy.  You  have  not 
cared  to  keep  the  highways  in  repair  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  pilgrims,  now  you  must  maintain 
the  blockhouses  in  the  \'ineyards  of  which  the  enemy 
possessed  himself"  (Mechilta  to  Jethro,  ch.  2). 
Rabban  Johanan  ben  Zaccai  thus  acted  as  a  pacify- 
ing and  softening  agency  on  the  one  hand  and  as  a 
constructive  force  on  the  other.  From  the  little 
center  of  Jamnia,  he  guided  the  numerous  com- 
munities scattered  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
and  Farthia. 

Rabban  Johanan's  influence  as  a  teacher  of  the 
law  was  even  more  invigorating  and  enduring.  He 
gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  disciples  to  whom  he 
imparted  the  rich  material  of  the  laws  which  origi- 
nated in  antiquity  alongside  of  the  written  laws, 
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and  which  were  multiplied  and  expanded  by  the 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel.  This  material  was 
the  tradition,  the  oral  or  the  second  law  (Mishna, 
Deuterosis),  which  complemented,  changed  or  cor- 
rected the  Pentateuchal  laws  (Torah),  and  which 
included  also  ordinances  and  preventive  measures 
introduced  by  the  Sanhedrin  or  by  other  authorities. 
Rabban  Johanan  taught  also  those  hermeneutic 
principles,  first  introduced  by  Hillel,  by  which  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  law  with  its  Pen- 
tateuchal basis  is  to  be  gauged.  Alongside  of  these 
two  divisions  of  the  Law,  the  legal  material  for 
practical  application  (Halachah*),  and  its  theo- 
retic basis  (Midrash).  Rabban  johanan  used  to 
explain  to  his  disciples  the  non-legal  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  prophetic  and  hagiographic  books, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  their  plain 
meaning  and  partly  for  homiletic  purposes  (Haga- 
dah).  Occasionally  his  interpretations  were  very 
pithy.  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  iron  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  altar  he  explains  thus:  Iron,  which 
calls  to  mind  the  sword,  war,  and  murder  must  be 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  altar,  which  is  the  sym- 
bol of  atonement  and  of  reconciliation  with  God. 
(Mechilta,  section  Jethro.) 

On  the  whole,  however,  Rabban  Johanan  was  not 
a  profound  expounder  of  the  Scriptures.  The  plain 
meaning  of  the  biblical  literature  was  then  already 
obscured  by  many  strained  and  forced  interpreta- 
tions due  to  the  allegoric  school  of  Alexandria  and 
to  the  preachers  of  the  Greek-speaking  communi- 
ties who  sought  to  find  philosophic  commonplaces  in 

■  Halachah,  originally  signifying  laws  based  on  custom,  is 
generally  used  for  traditional  or  Talmudic  law.  Hagadah 
means  an  edifying  or  homiletic  statement,  connected  with  a 
scriptural  verse,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  religioiiB  prac- 
tices or  with  the  fulfillment  of  "Law,"  In  this  sense  Hagadah 
forms  a  contrast  to  Halachah.  Midrash  signifies  scriptural  in- 
terpretation in  general,  whether  for  practical  (Halachah)  or  for 
homiletical  (Hagadah)  purposes. 
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biblical  verses.  The  popular  orators,  and  particu- 
larly the  Zealot  agitators  of  Judaea,  imitated  their 
example  in  order  to  apply  to  the  Idumean  Hero- 
dians  the  evil  prophecies  foretold  against  EMom. 
The  Essenian  dreamers,  on  their  part,  sought  and 
found  in  the  Holy  Writ  all  sorts  of  extravagant 
mysteries ;  the  Christian  apostles  and  teachers  imi- 
tated their  example  in  order  to  prove  the  Messiah- 
ship  and  divine  nature  of  Jesus  by  strained  interpre- 
tations of  biblical  texts.  The  height  of  this  abuse  of 
biblical  texts  was  reached  by  the  psuedo-wisdom  of 
the  gnosis,  bom  from  a  mixture  of  Essenism  and 
Christianity,  which  sought  in  the  Scriptures  a  prop 
for  the  inanity  of  its  thoughts.  This  confusion  be- 
came so  general  that  the  simple  meaning  of  the  bib- 
lical text  was  completely  obscured,  and  Rabban 
Johanan  and  his  disciples  also  shared  in  this  con- 
fusion, and  transmitted  it  to  posterity.  But  in  spite 
of  this  shortcoming,  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Zaccai's 
services  cannot  be  overestimated.  He  created  the 
bond  of  union  that  united  the  severed  members  of 
Israel  both  at  home  and  abroad  into  one  great  body, 
and  provided  for  the  transition  from  the  noisy, 
complicated  political  life  of  the  nation  to  the  quiet, 
but  not  less  significant,  life  of  the  community  and 
of  thought.  Rabban  Johanan  combined  in  his  own 
person  both  the  prophet,  Jeremiah,  and  the  prince, 
Zembbabel.  Like  the  former,  he  lamented  over  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and,  like  the  latter,  he  created 
a  new  state.  Both  Rabban  Johanan  and  Zerubabel 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  a  reconstruction  of  Juda- 
ism, the  completion  of  which  could  be  safely  en- 
trusted to  posterity. 

Rabban  Johanan  died  in  his  bed  surrounded  by 
his  disciples.  Before  his  death  he  held  a  conversa- 
tion with  his  disciples,  which  illustrates  the  true 
soul  of  the  man.  His  disciples  were  astounded  to 
see  their  courageous  master  dejected  and  despon- 
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dent  at  the  approach  of  death,  but  Rabban  Johanan 
remarked  that  he  feared  not  death  but  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Eternal  Judge,  whose  justice  was 
beyond  bribery.  He  blessed  his  disciples  before  his 
death  with  the  significant  words:  "May  the  fear 
of  God  have  the  same  influence  upon  your  actions 
as  the  fear  of  man  has."  His  last  words,  partly  de- 
liberate, partly  fanciful,  were:  "Remove  the  ves- 
sels from  the  house,  and  prepare  the  throne  for 
Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  who  is  coming."  The 
punctiliousness  in  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
Levitical  purity  and  the  Messianic  hopes  occupied 
his  departing  soul  even  in  its  last  moments.  In  this 
he  reflected  3ie  state  of  the  Judaean  mind  prevalent 
in  his  time. 

The  disciples  of  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Zaccai, 
who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  became  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  people,  not  alone  in 
Judaea  but  also  in  all  the  lands  of  the  diaspora, 
determined  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  their 
master.  Political  thoughts,  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  national  existence,  seem  to  have  been  far 
from  their  minds.  As  Hillelites,  lovers  of  peace, 
their  efforts  were  concentrated  solely  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  law  saved  from  the  shipwreck, 
though  they  indulged  in  Messianic  hopes,  and  ex- 
pected that  the  redemption  would  be  brought  about 
not  by  their  own  exertions  but  by  some  miraculous 
intervention.  The  majority  of  his  disciples,  upon 
the  death  of  their  teacher,  decided  to  remain  in 
Jamnia,  where  a  circle  of  men  versed  in  traditional 
lore  was  already  in  existence.  Only  Rabbi  Eleazar 
ben  Arach,  the  favorite  disciple  of  Rabban  Johanan, 
insisted  upon  moving  the  academy  to  Emmaus, 
three  geographical  miles  removed  from  Jamnia. 
Encouraged  by  his  wife,  and  in  the  conceit  that  he 
was  so  indispensable  to  his  associates  that  they 
would  soon  follow  him.  Rabbi  Eleazar  remained  in 
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Emmaus.  However,  isolated  and  cut  off  from  the 
living  interchange  of  thought,  he  is  said  to  have  for- 
gotten his  knowledge  to  such  an  extent  that  humor- 
ous anecdotes  were  told  of  his  subsequent  ignor- 
ance But  while  the  promising  Ben-Arach  sank 
into  oblivion,  his  associates  continued  the  work  of 
their  master  and  became  the  glory  of  the  follow- 
ing generations.  Foremost  among  the  teachers  of 
the  law  stood  Gamaliel  II,  Joshua,  Eliezer,  and,  a 
little  later,  R.  Akiba,  all  of  whom  left  their  impress 
upon  their  time.  They  formed  the  circle  of  the 
first  Tanaim  (teachers  and  authorities  of  the  oral 
law,  or  Mishna). 

Though  Jamnia,  as  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrin,  had 
already  gained  recognition  as  a  religious  center, 
this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  his  disciples  and 
other  scholars,  after  the  death  of  Rabban  Johanan 
ben  Zaccai,  especially  before  his  successor  had  been 
elected,  from  establishing  schools  of  their  own  out- 
side of  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamnia.  EHezer 
taught  in  Lydda,  and  Joshua  in  Bekiin,  in  the  plain 
between  Jamnia  and  Lydda.  The  study  of  the  law 
was  thus  carefully  cultivated  after  the  death  of 
the  founder  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  but  the  unity  which 
his  authoritative  personality  had  estabhshed  was 
threatened  with  dissolution.  The  strife  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  which  had 
raged  fiercely  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  which  the  war  had  silenced,  broke  out  afresh. 
Each  faction  of  an  academy  interpreted  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  law  differently,  and  applied  its  vary- 
ing deductions  to  practical  life.  What  was  re- 
garded as  permitted  in  one  place  was  scorned  in 
another  as  prohibited.  "Judaism  became  two  laws." 
Important  relations  of  life  and  questions  of  far- 
reaching  consequences,  such  as  matters  of  mar- 
riage, were  affected  by  these  quarrels.  The 
younger  members  threw  Uiemselves  into  the  strife 
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with  vehemence.  The  mutual  respect  which  char- 
acterized the  early  discussions  between  the  two 
schools  was  totally  absent.  To  settle  these  contro- 
versies and  to  preserve  the  religious  unity  of  Is- 
raeal,  which  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  was 
the  task  of  a  worthy  descendant  of  Hillel,  Gama- 
liel II  (of  Jamnia,  in  contradistinction  to  his  grand- 
father, Gamaliel  I,  or  the  Elder).    . 

Gamaliel  II  was  the  son  of  the  Patriarch  Simeon, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  moderate  Zealot  party, 
and  conducted  the  war  against  the  Romans  with 
energy.  At  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Gamaliel  was 
probably  too  young  to  succeed  his  father  in  the 
patriardiate,  and  the  Roman  authorities  may  have 
looked  upon  him  with  disfavor  as  a  result  of  his 
father's  political  attitude.  In  reality,  Rabban 
Johanan  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin 
only  temporarily;  this  dignity  belonged  of  right  to 
the  descendants  gf  Hillel.  When  and  how  Gama- 
liel was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin 
is  not  known.  Of  his  private  life,  also,  but  little 
is  known,  though  those  few  incidents  indicate  a 
lofty  moral  character  and  a  noble  spirit.  Gamaliel 
owned  fields  which  he  rented  out  to  tenants  in 
return  for  a  slight  share  of  the  crops.  His  favorite 
slave,  Tabi,  he  treated  with  great  tenderness  and 
would  gladly  have  given  him  his  freedom  were  it 
not  for  the  objection  of  his  brother-in-law,  R.  Elie- 
zer,  who  regarded  the  manumission  of  slaves  as 
contrary  to  law.  He  seems  also  to  have  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  mathematics.  He  already  made 
use  of  a  telescope,  and  on  the  wall  of  his  room  he 
had  copies  of  disks  of  the  moon,  which  he  employed 
in  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  connection  with 
the  observation  of  the  new  moon.  Though  sickly 
by  nature,  he  never  avoided  the  utmost  physical 
exertions  when  the  welfare  of  the  people  was 
involved. 
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Rabban  Gamaliel,  like  his  forefathers,  bore  the 
title  of  Nassi  (prince,  patriarch  among  the 
Romans),  and  was  possibly  given  a  certain  political 
function,  that  of  representing  the  Judaean  commu- 
nities among  the  Roman  authorities.  Owing  to  the 
agitated  and  unsettled  conditions  of  the  times,  Ga- 
maliel was  necessitated  to  conduct  his  office  with 
such  severity  that  his  character  was  misunderstood, 
and  he  was  suspected  of  inordinate  ambition  and 
aggrandizement.  He  concentrated  his  efforts  upon 
making  the  patriachate  the  center  of  authority  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  Judaean  community  in  order 
to  save  the  unity  of  the  law,  which  was  endangered 
by  the  bitter  dissensions  of  the  schools.  No  law 
was  to  be  valid  unless  it  had  first  the  sanction  of 
the  Sanhedrin  and  of  the  patriarch  who  was 
charged  with  its  enforcement.  The  need  of  such 
a  central  authority  was  felt  by  all  thoughtful 
scholars  as  the  partisanship  of  the  schools  in- 
creased in  bitterness.  They  feared  "that  the  time 
would  soon  be  at  hand  when  one  would  seek  in  vain 
for  a  decision  on  a  question  of  the  written  or  the 
oral  law,  and  when  one  decision  would  contradict 
another."  The  Sanhedrin  of  Jamnia,  under  the 
direction  of  Rabban  Gamaliel,  therefore  undertook 
a  critical  examination  of  all  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  of  Hillel  in 
order  to  enact,  by  their  vote,  into  valid  laws  the 
views  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  school.  The 
heated  debates  continued  for  three  and  a  half  years ; 
each  side  insisted  that  its  traditions  alone  were  cor- 
rect. The  Shammaites,  in  particular,  true  to  the 
character  of  the  founder  of  their  school,  remained 
stubborn  and  unyielding.  A  divine  echo  (Bath- 
Kol)  is  then  said  to  have  announced  that  while 
"the  views  of  either  school  are  the  words  of  the 
hving  God,  for  practical  purposes  the  decision  of 
the  Hillelites  alone  were  valid."    Rabbi  Joshua,  a 
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man  of  independent  mind,  protested  against  such 
divine  interference :  "No  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  heavenly  echo,  for  the  Law  was  given  not 
for  heavenly  beings  but  for  men,  and  reason  alone, 
and  not  a  miracle  is  to  decide  such  questions." 
But  neither  his  opposition  nor  that  of  the  Sham- 
maite  Rabbi  Eliezer  proved  effective.  The  majority 
yielded.  Hillel's  traditions,  interpretations,  deduc- 
tions and  hermenuetic  principles  were  adopted  and 
acknowledged  as  authoritative. 

But,  though  the  Hillelites,  through  the  influence 
of  Rabban  Gamaliel,  carried  the  day,  they  treated 
the  Shammaites  with  consideration  and  even  made 
concessions  to  them.  No  one  was  forced  to  submit 
completely  and  to  change  his  religious  mode  of  life 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Hillelites. 
Each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  regulate  his  Hfe, 
according  to  his  convictions;  but  the  decisions  of 
the  school  of  HiUel  were  to  remain  the  onlv  norm 
for  the  community  as  a  whole.  Rabban  Gamaliel 
watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance  over  the  union 
of  the  parties  brought  about  by  his  efforts  and  sup- 
pressed with  great  severity  any  opposition  to  a  de- 
cree of  the  Sanhedrin.  To  guard  against  future 
violent  dissensions  in  the  schools,  the  patriarch  or- 
dained that  only  students  who  had  proven  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  motives  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  academies,  and  he  placed  a  doorkeeper  at  the 
threshold  of  the  public  academies  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  undesirable  element.  Both  these  measures, 
the  concentration  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriarch,  and  his  precaution  in  the  admittance  of 
students,  met  with  opposition  among  his  associates. 
To  suppress  this  opposition  Rabban  Gamaliel  re- 
sorted to  excommunication,  which  he  used  with  the 
recklessness  of  deep-seated  conviction.  At  that 
time  excommunication  did  not  yet  have  the  harsh- 
ness it  assumed  in  later  times,  but  consisted  only  in 
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denying  the  excommunicated  intimate  social  inter- 
course until  he  submitted  repentantly.  The  period 
of  excommunication  was  thirty  days,  during  which 
time  the  victim  had  to  wear  black  garments.  If  he 
died  during  this  period  without  submission,  a  stone 
was  placed  on  his  coffin.  Actuated  by  his  determi- 
nation to  prevent  any  schism  in  Judaism  with  its 
evil  consequences,  particularly  because  so  many 
half-Judaean  and  half -Christian  sects  were  already 
in  existence,  Rabban  Gamaliel  did  not  hesitate  to 
proceed  with  severity  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  punish  with  excommunica- 
tion even  the  most  eminent  persons,  and  even  his 
own  brother-in-law,  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcan.  Ac- 
cused of  selfish  ambition,  Rabban  Gamaliel  replied: 
"O  Lord  of  all  worlds!  thou  knowest  that  I  have 
acted  as  I  did  not  for  mine  own  glory  and  that  of 
my  father's  house  (Hillel),  but  solely  for  Thine 
honor,  in  order  to  prevent  divisions  in  Israel" 
(Baba  Metzia,  59). 

As  a  result  of  the  energetic  administration  of  the 
patriarch,  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jamnia  became  the  very 
heart,  the  center  of  activity  of  the  Judaean  nation 
in  all  the  lands  of  its  dispersion.  The  patriarch 
himself,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  Hillel,  and 
thus  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  was 
given  princely  honor  and  homage.  The  people  were 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  princely  dignity  still  re- 
mained in  the  hou.se  of  David,  thereby  fulfilling 
the  prophecy  that  "the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah."  The  patriarch  had  charge  of 
the  internal  administration  of  the  community,  and 
had  the  right  to  appoint  judges  and  other  communal 
officers.  Roman  domination  had  as  yet  not  inter- 
fered with  the  internal  aflFairs  of  the  Judaeans.  The 
authority  of  the  patriarch,  however,  did  not  de- 
prive the  heads  of  private  academies  of  the  privi- 
lege of  ordaining  their  disciples  as  judges  and 
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teachers  without  the  confirmation  of  the  patriarch. 
This  dignity  was  conferred  in  a  solemn  manner.  In 
the  presence  of  two  colleagues,  the  master  placed 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  chosen  disciples,  not 
as  a  symbol  of  imparting  the  divine  spirit,  as  was 
possibly  the  case  with  the  prophetic  disciples,  but 
merely  as  a  recognition  that  the  candidate  was 
found  worthy  of  occupying  certain  offices.  The 
newly  ordained  disciple  usually  wore  a  festive  at- 
tire on  the  occasion  of  his  elevation,  and  was  en- 
titled henceforth  to  the  designation  of  "Rabbi." 

The  main  influence  of  the  patriarch  made  itself 
felt  in  the  solemn  public  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  patriarch  occupied  the  highest  seat,  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  most  prominent  members,  who 
sat  in  a  semi-circle  about  him.  Behind  the  mem- 
bers sat  the  ordained  rabbis  in  three  rows,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  their  scholarship.  Behind  those 
stood  the  disciples ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  people,  who 
came  to  listen  to  the  discussions,  sat  on  the  ground. 
The  function  of  fixing  the  calendar  for  the  festi- 
vals, which  was  hitherto  vested  in  the  Sanhedrial 
College,  Rabban  Gamaliel  reserved  for  himself.  He 
relied  more  upon  the  mathematical  tables  of  the 
revolution  of  the  moon,  which  were  kept  in  his  fam- 
ily, than  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.  By  assuming  this 
authority,  the  patriarch  aimed  also  at  preserving 
unity  witJiin  Jewry  and  at  preventing  schisms,  so 
that  one  and  the  same  day  be  observed  as  a  festival 
in  all  communities.  The  confusion  that  prevailed 
in  Christianity,  not  only  with  reference  to  dogmas 
and  scriptural  interpretations,  but  also  with  refer- 
ence to  the  day  of  the  Easter  celebration,  served 
R.  Gamaliel  as  a  warning.  Leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  therefore,  looked  with  a  sort  of  won- 
der at  this  unity  within  Jewry,  and  ascribed  to 
apostle  Peter  the  statement:    "The  ubiquitous  Ju- 
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daeans  follow  the  same  law  of  the  unity  of  God  and 
lead  the  same  mode  of  life,  and  can  also  by  no 
means  have  a  divergent  opinion,  or  be  led  away 
from  the  meaning  of  the  ambiguous  Scriptures. 
They  permit  no  one  to  teach  who  had  not  previously 
been  taught  how  to  treat  the  Holy  Writ  For  this 
reason  they  all  have  one  God,  one  Law,  one  hope." 
To  promote  still  further  the  unity  of  Israel,  Rab- 
ban  Gamaliel  regulated  the  worship  of  the  synagog 
in  order  to  make  it  the  pivot  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  community.  The  daily  prayer,  introduced 
already  while  the  Temple  was  still  in  existence,  he 
amplified,  and  added  to  it  several  benedictions 
which  are  still  used  in  the  synagog  to-day  ("the 
eighteen  benedictions")  :  the  prayer  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  and  of  the  Temple,  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  intercession  for 
proselytes.  A  number  of  scholars  objected  to  the 
introduction  of  forms  of  prayer.  R.  Eliezer  ben 
Hyrcan,  who  was  generally  opposed  to  innovations, 
protested:  "Whoever  prays  after  a  fixed  formula, 
his  prayer  is  not  accepted,  because  it  does  not  come 
from  the  heart."  But  Rabban  Gamaliel's  authority 
prevailed.  The  form  of  public  worship  was  very 
simple.  There  were  no  special  readers.  Every 
adult  of  good  reputation,  called  upon  by  the  congre- 
gation, was  eligible  to  read  the  services;  and  such 
reader  was  called  the  "messenger  of  the  congrega- 
tion." The  reader  stood  in  front  of  the  holy  ark, 
which  contained  the  sacred  scroll,  and  the  place 
where  he  stood  was  slightly  lower  than  the  floor  of 
the  synagog,  a  custom  based  upon  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  verse:  "Out  of  the  depths  I  call 
upon  Thee,  O  Lord."    (Ps.  130:  i.) 

The  religious  life  of  the  people  was  thus  regu- 
lated in  all  respects  by  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  patri- 
arch; the  destruction  of  the  temple  had  left  no 
void  in  the  Judaean  heart.    Prayer,  the  study  of 
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the  law,  and  charity  replaced  sacrifices.  With  the 
exception  of  the  sacrificial  cult  every  lalw  was 
strictly  observed.  Priests  received  tithes  and  other 
gifts ;  the  comers  of  the  fields  were  left  for  the  poor, 
and  tithes  for  the  poor  were  given  every  other  year. 
All  ordinances  based  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  soil 
of  Judaea,  and  partly  also  of  Syria,  remained  in 
force.  The  Sabbatical  year  was  still  observed  as 
far  as  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  was  concerned, 
and  extended  also  to  the  remission  of  debts  to  some 
extent.  In  a  word,  the  Judaean  state,  though  de- 
stroyed for  the  time  being,  was  regarded  as  still 
existent.  For  this  reason  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  landed  property  of  Judaea  from  falling 
into  heathen  hands,  and,  in  case  of  alienation,  to 
redeem  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Certain  customs  were 
observed  in  memory  of  the  temple,  the  speedy 
restoration  of  which  was  the  most  ardent  hope  of 
the  Judaeans,  though  a  mood  of  gloom  prevailed 
for  the  present  over  the  loss  of  the  state  and  the 
temple.  The  teachers  laid  down  the  principle: 
"Whoever  mourns  for  Jerusalem  will  live  to  see 
the  restoration  of  her  glory."  The  four  fast  days 
which  the  Babylonian  exiles  observed  after  the  fall 
of  the  first  temple  were  reintroduced  after  the  fall 
of  the  second  temple.  The  very  pious  fasted,  in 
addition,  every  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week.  Only  on  the  Days  of  Memorial  or  on  the 
Days  of  Victory,  dating  from  the  happier  past,  was 
fasting  interdicted.  The  recollection  of  the  days 
when  Israel  was  delivered  from  great  dangers  was 
to  be  kept  green  in  the  memories  of  the  people. 

The  laws  of  Levitical  purity  did  not  fall  into  dis- 
use altogether  with  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
Pious  men  applied  the  same  precautions  to  their 
every  day  meals  as  the  law  required  for  the  eating 
of  tithes  or  of  sacrificial  priestly  portions.  They 
avoided  contact  with  any  person  or  thing  which, 
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legally,  would  have  a  defiling  eflFect,  and  used  pnly 
such  garments  and  utensils  which  were  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of 
purity.  All  who  lived  under  this  discipline,  and 
who  regularly  gave  tithes  of  the  produce  which 
they  possessed  or  bought  formed  a  kind  of  an 
Order  or  Association  (Haberim),  the  origin  of 
which  dates  back  to  the  party  divisions  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees.  This  Order  seems  to  have 
had  a  political  background  also.  A  person  elected 
to  membership  had  to  promise,  in  the  presence  of 
three  members,  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  Order. 
A  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Order  was  punished 
by  expulsion.  Publicans  and  tax-gatherers  em- 
ployed by  the  Roman  authorities  were  not  eligible 
to  membership. 

In  strong  antithesis  to  this  Order  of  Associates 
stood  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  common  people 
(Am  ha-Aretz).  The  former  were,  in  a  sense,  the 
Judaean  patricians,  the  latter  the  plebeians.  The 
common  people,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  frequent 
uprisings  and  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  com- 
pletely demoralized  at  this  time.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  dishonest  in  their  commercial  transac- 
tions, without  delicacy  in  their  conjugal  relations, 
and  devoid  of  any  sense  of  honor  and  of  respect  for 
human  life.  Of  the  Judaean  laws,  they  observed 
only  those  that  suited  their  crude  senses,  and  to 
spirituality  they  were  strangers.  Between  this  un- 
couth mass  and  the  educated  classes  there  was  a 
wide  gulf  and  a  mutual  hatred.  The  members  of 
the  Order  refused  to  eat  with  the  plebeians  or  live 
with  them  and  avoided  contact  with  them  in  order 
not  to  be  defiled  by  their  garments.  Intermarriage 
between  these  classes  was  a  rarity ;  the  "Associates" 
regarded  such  a  marriage  as  a  degradation.  The 
hatred  between  the  two  classes  surpassed  even  that 
between  the  Judaeans  and  the  heathens.    "If  they 
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did-not  need  us  for  commercial  transactions,"  said 
Rabbi  Eliezer,  "they  would  murder  us."  Rabbi 
Akiba,  who  himself  had  risen  from  a  lowly  station, 
confessed  that,  at  that  time,  he  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  meet  a  member  of  the  upper  class  in 
some  secluded  spot  in  order  to  make  short  shrift 
of  him.  The  Associates,  on  their  part,  fanned 
the  flame  of  this  hatred  since  they  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  uplift  the  lower  classes.  They  not 
only  avoided  contact  with  persons  of  the  lower 
classes,  but  refused  to  pay  credence  to  their  testi- 
mony, to  appoint  them  as  gttardians,  or  to  any  com- 
munal office.  They  were  afraid  to  travel  in  com- 
pany with  a  member  of  the  lower  classes,  as  the 
latter  were  suspected  of  harboring  murderous  in- 
tentions. 

Denied  contact  with  the  better  classes,  excluded 
from  participation  in  communal  life,  deprived  of 
every  means  of  uplift,  and  left  to  themselves  with- 
out leaders  and  advisers,  the  common  people  fell 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  had  devoted  themselves  particularly  to  this 
neglected  caste  and  recruited  their  adherents  from 
its  midst.  Members  of  that  class,  neglected  and 
rejected  by  the  law,  must  have  felt  greatly  flattered 
when  the  Christian  apostles  sought  them  out  in 
their  humble  station,  ate  and  drank  with  them,  and 
assured  them  that  it  was  solely  for  them  that  the 
Messiah  had  come  and  was  crucified,  that  they  also 
might  participate  in  the  bliss  of  a  better  world !  The 
Law  had  denied  them  their  rights;  faith  opened 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  them;  only  one  choice 
was  possible.  The  teachers  of  the  Law,  absorbed  in 
their  zeal  for  the  Torah  and  in  the  preservation  of 
Judaean  life,  disregarded  from  their  lofty  height 
an  element  from  the  midst  of  which  there  might 
rise  a  mighty  antagonist  to  the  very  Law  which 
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was  SO  dear  to  them.  Before  they  realized  it,  there 
stood  on  their  own  soil  an  enemy  that  threatened 
to  appropriate  the  spiritual  possessions  which  they 
had  guarded  with  so  much  zeal  and  loyalty. 
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THE  SEPARATION  OF  JUDAISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

Christianity  was  born  under  a  lucky  star.  Its 
first  stroke  of  good  fortune  consisted  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  zealous,  restless,  passionate  Saul  of 
Tarsus  from  an  enemy  not  only  into  an  adherent, 
but  also  into  a  chief  founder,  for  it  was  he  who  first 
opened  the  right  path  that  led  the  multitude  of  the 
Gentiles  to  Abraham's  bosom.  Without  him  the 
Jesus-doctrine,  unfinished,  half-Essenian,  embraced 
by  a  sect  composed  of  ignorant  disciples  and  ques- 
tionable women,  could  hardly  have  maintained  it- 
self long.  But  other  fortunate  circunistances  also 
stood  QiriBtianity  in  good  stead.  Greek-speaking 
Judaeans  of  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Asia  Minor, 
who  had  become  indifTerent  to  the  institutions  of 
Judaism,  and  pure-minded  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  had  become  disgusted  with  the  vices  and  idol- 
atry of  paganism  and  had  learned  to  admire  the 
morality  and  pure  conception  of  God  taught  by 
Judaism,  found  complete  satisfaction  in  Pauline 
Christianity,  which  abolished  the  Judaean  ritual 
laws,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  dietary  laws,  and, 
above  all,  circumcision.  The  Greek  Judaeans  may 
have  regarded  as  inessential  the  incomprehensible 
belief  in  the  crucified  Messiah,  the  God-man  and  the 
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son  of  God;  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the 
contrary,  this  belief  suppHed  the  necessary  transi- 
tion from  the  polytheism  of  paganism  to  the  abso- 
lute unity  of  God  taught  by  Judaism.  The  fall  of 
the  temple,  and  the  apparent  dissolution  ofthe  Ju- 
daean  nationality  proved  of  especial  advantage  to 
Christianity.  The  despairing,  the  weak,  and  those 
Judaeans  within  and  without  Judaea  who  stood  in 
need  of  atonement  and  who  felt  the  tragic  fall  of 
the  Temple  all  the  more  keenly  accepted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of  justification 
through  the  death  of  the  Messiah  all  the  more 
readily  since  it  demanded  but  little  sacrifice  and 
reconciled  them  with  the  pagan  world.  The  Order 
of  the  Essenes  in  its  entirety  and  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist  seem  to  have  completely  identified 
themselves  with  the  adherents  of  Jesus  during  the 
Roman  war,  and  especially  after  the  fall  of  the 
temple. 

Another  circumstance  that  favored  Christianity 
was  the  special  Judaean  tax  imposed  by  Vespasian. 
The  Judaeans  of  the  diaspora  regarded  this  tax 
as  particularly  obnoxious,  because  it  was  the  first 
step  towards  depriving  them  of  equal  civil  rights 
in  the  Roman  empire.  To  escape  the  tax,  some  Ju- 
daeans attempted  to  deny  their  Judaean  origin; 
and,  under  the  cruel  reign  of  Domitian,  some  re- 
sorted to  an  operation  in  order  to  remove  the  sign 
of  the  covenant.  The  Safthedrin  of  Jamnia  nat- 
urally condemned  such  means  of  hiding  one's 
Judaean  identity.  Pauline  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  taught  that  circumcision,  a^  well  as  the 
entire  law,  was  abolished  by  the  coming  and  by  the 
death  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  uncircumcised,  if  they 
only  held  the  proper  faith,  were  true  Judaeans,  the 
true  descendants  of  Abraham,  "the  chosen,  priests, 
kings."  This  teaching,  the  practical  advantage  of 
which  was  at  once  evident,  naturally  found  favor 
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among  the  Judaeans  of  Rome  and  of  Asia  Minor 
and  attracted  them  to  the  new  faith.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ebionites  and  the  Nazarenes,  who  re- 
mained loyal  to  Judaism,  accustomed  as  they  were 
to  thinfi:  of  Mammon  with  aversion,  found  nothing 
offensive  in  the  Judaean  tax  and  followed  the  ad- 
vice ascribed  to  their  master:  "Give  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

In  this  way  the  Christian  community  derived  new 
converts  and  strength  from  two  sides  in  the  first 
decades  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Its 
following  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  ignorant 
and  despised  classes,  but  gained  new  accessions 
from  the  circles  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  respect- 
able. In  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  particularly  in  Rome  itself,  there  were  Chris- 
tian communities  that  regarded  themselves  as  Ju- 
daeans in  a  certain  sense,  and  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Romans  as  such  at  any  rate.  Christianity  could 
no  longer  be  ignored  contemptuously  as  an  insignifi- 
cant sect,  as  was  the  case  hitherto,  but  began  to 
make  its  influence  felt  upon  history  as  a  new  historic 
element. 

But  the  blessing  which  Christianity  conferred 
upon  the  pagan  world  and  the  favorable  reaction 
it  might  have  exerted  upon  Judaism  were  arrested 
by  a  schism  which  ensued  forthwith  and  led  it  into 
false  and  pernicious  paths.  Sectarianism  developed 
in  Christianity  from  its  very  origin  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  contradictory  fundamental  princi- 
ples. The. Pauline  doctrine  of  the  superfluity  of 
the  Law  sowed  the  seed  of  dissension  in  the  original 
Christian  community,  which  divided  the  followers 
of  Jesus  into  two  large  parties,  each  of  which,  in 
turn,  was  split  into  smaller  sects,  each  following 
its  own  views  and  its  own  manner  of  life.  The 
two    parties,    the   Judaean-Christian,    called    Mi- 
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naeans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pagan-Christians 
on  the  other,  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
each  other.  The  former  laid  stress  upon  the  saying 
of  Jesus :  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  Law  or  the  Prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfill  it  .  .  .  whosoever  shall  do  and 
teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  (Mat.  5:  17-19.)  Even  the 
attadiment  of  the  Judaean-Christians  to  Jesus  was 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  estrange  them  from 
Judaism.  They  regarded  him  as  a  holy,  morally 
great  man  who  was  born  in  a  natural  way  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  was  a  descendant  of  David.  This 
son  of  David  brought  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within 
the  reach  of  man,  because  he  taught  men  to  live  in 
humility,  to  despise  riches,  and  to  love  and  to  help 
ore  another  as  brothers,  as  children  of  God.  Their 
motto  was:  "Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."    (Mat.  5:3.) 

The  fear  of  being  outstripped  by  the  other  party 
led  the  original  community  of  Judaean-Christians 
to  send  apostles  on  their  part  to  outside  communi- 
ties in  order  to  teach  the  continuous  validity  of  the 
Law  alongside  of  the  belief  in  the  Mesisahship  of 
Jesus.  More  than  half  a  century  after  Jesus'  death 
the  learned  men  in  their  midst  composed  a  history 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  according  to  the  traditions  and 
legends  that  had  developed  in  their  circles,  largely 
embellished  with  miracles.  This  biography  they 
called  the  Gospel  (Evangel),  and  in  it  they  laid 
special  stress  upon  the  esteem  and  the  sacredness 
in  which  Jesus  held  the  Law.  These  gospels  were 
written  for  Judaean  readers  in  the  Mishna  dialect 
of  that  time,  half  Hebrew,  half  Aramaic,  and  con- 
tained references  to  biblical  verses,  mostly  misap- 
plied, in  order  to  prove  therefrom  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus.  Though  their  zeal  for  making  converts 
was  not  so  impetuous  and  so  skilfully  directed  as 
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that  of  Paul,  they,  favored  by  circumstances,  suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless,  in  gaining  accessions  from 
Judaean  circles. 

The  pagan-Christians  whom  Paul  and  his  dis- 
ciples had  won  over  to  the  belief  in  Jesus  held  an 
altogether  different  conception  of  Christianity.  In- 
asmuch as  a  redeeming  Messiah  in  the  language  of 
the  apostles  was  an  altogether  unknown  concept  to 
the  pagan  world,  and  the  son  of  David  had  little 
attraction  for  them,  they  interpretated  these  words, 
after  their  own  habit  of  thought,  to  signify  a  son 
of  God  in  its  literal  sense.  Such  an  idea  was  as  fa- 
miliar to  the  heathens  as  it  must  have  appeared 
strange  and  objectionable  to  the  Judaeans.  The 
idea  of  the  son  of  God  once  accepted,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  to  obviate  all  Uiose  events  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  which  adhered  to  him  as  a  human 
being.  The  natural  birth  through  the  agency  of 
parents  was  offensive  to  the  pagans  for  the  most 
part,  and  almost  unconsciously  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  son  of  God  was  bom  of  a  virgin 
through  the  agency  of  the  holy  ghost.  The  first 
essential  point  of  difference  between  the  Ebionites 
and  the  pagan-Christians  consisted,  therefore,  in 
their  respective  views  as  to  the  nature  of  Jesus :  the 
ones  revered  him  as  the  son  of  David,  the  others 
worshipped  him  as  the  son  of  God.  Following  the 
example  of  Paul,  the  pagan -Christians  discarded 
circumcision,  the  dietary  laws,  the  Sabbath  and  fes- 
tivals and  retained  of  Judaism  only  the  laws  of 
morality,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  Torah  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  peculiar  way 
of  looking  at  things  which  they  unconsciously  ab- 
sorbed from  a  familiarity  with  the  sources  of  Juda- 
ism. But  they  laid  little  stress  upon  the  community 
of  property  and  the  contempt  of  wealth,  which  were 
the  essential  purposes  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
Ebionites.    Moreover,  as  they  had  not  the  slightest 
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tradition  of  the  object  of  Jesus'  teachings,  and  as 
they  could  read  the  Scriptures  only  in  the  Greek 
translation,  each  leader  of  the  Hellenistic  commun- 
ity, either  as  an  apostle  or  as  a  prophet,  interpreted 
Christianity  differently.  As  a  result,  a  number  of 
minor  sects  sprang  up,  each  combating  and  detest- 
ing the  other.  Such  a  condition  prevailed  particu- 
larly in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  seven  cities  of  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamum,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia 
and  Laodicea,  which,  in  the  figurative  phraseology 
of  that  day,  were  designated  "the  seven  stars  and 
the  seven  golden  candlesticks."  (Rev.  i:  12,  16.) 
Ephesus  was  the  chief  seat  of  these  pagan-Chris- 
tian communities.  In  that  city  there  prevailed  a 
feeUng  of  hostility  to  Judaeans  from  the  days  of 
old,  and  the  Hellenistic  Christians  transferred  that 
hostility  to  their  co-religionists  of  Judaean  descent. 
The  Judaean-Christians,  on  their  part,  displayed  a 
violent  hatred  towards  Paul,  his  disciples,  and  the 
communities  founded  by  them.  They  disparaged 
and  hurled  invectives  against  the  apostle  "of  the 
foreskin"  even  after  his  death,  because  he  propa- 
gated errors  and  taught  a  Christianity  contrary  to 
the  intentions  and  aim  of  its  founder.  They  nick- 
named him  Simon  Magus,  a  Samaritan  magician. 
Though  baptized,  Simon  did  not  receive  the  apos- 
tolic office  at  the  hands  of  Jesus*  successors  through 
the  holy  spirit,  but  sought  to  obtain  it  by  gifts  of 
money  to  the  community  of  the  Ebionites.  This  was 
denied  him,  and  Simon  Peter  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  him  because  his  heart  was  full  of  deceit,  of 
bitter  gall  and  injustice.  (Acts  8:  9-24.)  The  ab- 
rogation of  the  Judaean  law  on  the  part  of  Paul  his 
opponents  regarded  as  licentious,  as  the  teaching  of 
Balaam,  leading  to  the  enjoyment  of  idolatrous 
sacrifices  and  to  vice.  Judaean-Christians,  as  well 
as  Judaeans,  nicknamed  Paul  Balaam;  or,  in  the 
Greek  translation  of  that  word,  Nicolaus,  "the  per- 
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verter  of  the  people."  The  Judaean-Qiristians 
called  Paul's  disciples  "the  school  of  Satan."  The 
author  of  Revelation,  published  under  the  name  of 
John  of  Patmos,  praises  the  Christians  of  Ephesus 
for  hating  the  Nicolaitans,  the  followers  of  Paul 
(Rev.  2:  6),  and  censures  the  community  of  Thya- 
tira  for  permitting  itself  to  be  misled  by  a  woman, 
a  Jezebel,  who  styles  herself  a  prophetess,  to  vice 
and  to  the  eating  of  sacrifices  (lb.  2:20).  The 
spokesmen  of  the  Hellenistic  Christians  repaid  their 
opponents  with  even  greater  hatred  since  to  their 
religious  opposition  there  was  added  the  hatred  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  Judaeans,  though  followers  of 
Jesus.  The  epistles  which  the  leaders  of  the  vari- 
ous Christian  sects  used  to  direct  to  the  communi- 
ties were  mostly  of  a  polemic  nature,  and  usually 
contained  denunciations  of  those  who  differed  from 
the  views  held  by  the  writers.  Even  the  narratives 
about  the  birth,  activity,  suffering,  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  the  gospels,  were  colored  by  par- 
tisan views  and  conceptions,  and  -ascribed  to  the 
founder  of  Christianity  such  statements  and  teach- 
ings as  reflected  their  own  opinions.  The  Ebionites 
represented  him  as  friendly  to  Judaism  and  the 

.  Judaeans,  the  followers  of  Paul  and  the  pagan- 
Christians  as  inimical  to  both.  The  gospels,  like 
the  epistles,  were  partisan  writings. 

The  schism  between  the  Ebionites  and  the  pagan- 
Christians  was  not  limited  to  questions  of  faith 
and  dogma,  but  had  also  a  political  background. 
The  Judaean-Christians  hated  Rome,  the  Romans, 
the  Caesars,  and  their  venal  officials  no  less  than 
the  Judaeans  did.  One  of  their  prophets,  the  author 
of    Revelation,    an   imitation    of   the   visions   of  ■ 

.  Daniel,  pours  the  vials  of  violent  hatred  upon  the 
city  of  the  seven  hills,  the  great  whore  Babylon,  and 
predicts  all  sorts  of  humiliations  and  devastating 
plagues  to  fall  upon  the  sinful  Rome.    (Revelation, 
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Ch.  14.)  Pauline  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  recommends  submission  to  the  power  of 
Rome,  but  even  regards  that  power  as  divinely  ap- 
pointed. "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  that  power,  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  damnation,"  (Romans  13:  1-2.)  This 
Christian  party,  ignoring  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
the  Judaeans  altogether,  urged  the  payment  of  all 
Roman  taxes  and  tributes.  This  submission  to  the 
powers  that  be  was  another  rock  on  which  the 
various  Christian  sects  split.  In  reality,  there  were 
but  few  points  on  which  they  agreed. 

Because  the  Judaean-Christians  in  their  religious 
life  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  Judaeans,  teach- 
ers of  the  Law  and  the  Elders  of  the  Ebiomtes 
mingled  without  reserve.  The  fanatic  R.  Eliezer, 
who  denied  all  heathens  any  share  in  the  future  life, 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  Judaean-Christian 
named  Jacobus.  Once,  when  Ben-Damael,  a  nephew 
of  R.  Ishmael,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  permitting  the  same  Jacobus  to  cure  him 
by  means  of  an  incantation  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  change  from  the  Judaean  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity was  not  regarded  as  a  striking  and  ojection- 
able  step.  Several  members  of  a  Judaean  family 
might  hold  Judaean-Christian  views  without  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  household.  Hanania,  a 
nephew  of  R.  Joshua  ben  Hanania,  was  ready  to 
join  the  Christian  community  of  Capernaum ; 
though,  in  this  case,  his  uncle  objected  and  forced 
him  to  go  to  Babylonia,  where  he  would  be  removed 
from  Christian  influences. 

But  this  friendly  tolerance  betwen  Judaeans  and 
Judaean-Christians  did  not  last  long.  It  is  human 
nature  to  idealize  more  and  more  the  object  of  one's 
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veneration,  and  enthusiasm  for  it  increases  the  fur- 
ther its  real  nature  is  removed  from  the  circle  of 
vision.  In  the  course  of  time  even  the  stains  on  the 
character  of  the  highly  venerated  person  appear  as 
essential  virtues,  the  disturbing  spots  shine  forth  in 
the  illusive  distance  as  just  so  many  points  of  light. 
The  more  the  Judaean  followers  of  Jesus  sought  to 
fathom  the  incomprehensive  life  of  their  Messiah 
the  more  they  absorbed  themselves  into  the 
Prophets  in  order  to  find  therein  the  references  and 
allusions  to  his  strange  career.  In  the  end  every- 
thing had  to  happen  so,  in  order  that  this  and  that 
expression  of  the  prophets  should  find  its  fulfillment 
in  the  Messiah.  The  Judaean-Christians,  therefore, 
did  not  stop  with  the  mere  acknowledgment  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  leaned  gradually  and  un- 
consciously to  the  opinions  of  the  pagan-Christians 
in  ascribing  divine  attributes  and  supernatural  pow- 
ers to  the  founder  of  their  faith.  The  closer  the 
Julaean-Christians  of  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion approached  the  views  held  by  the  pagan-Chris- 
tians the  further  they  drifted  away  from  Judaism. 
The  Ebionites,  who  regarded  community  of  prop- 
erty and  poverty  as  the  essence  of  Jesus'  teachings, 
gradually  dwindled  in  numbers,  and  were  reduced 
to  an  insignificant  sect.  With  the  relinquishment  of 
communism  the  majority  of  the  Minaeans,  the 
Nazarenes,  also  renounced  Judaism  to  some  extent. 
While  they  retained  circumcision  and  the  Sabbath, 
they  also  observed  the  Sunday,  introduced  by  the 
pagan-Christians  as  the  day  of  Jesus'  reputed  resur- 
rection. As  the  Nazarenes  gradually  withdrew 
from  Judaism  and  approached  the  pagan-Christian 
party,  they  also  began  to  share  in  the  aversion  of  the 
latter  towards  the  members  of  their  race.  As  a 
rule,  the  mutual  antipathy  of  denominations  is  much 
stronger  when  they  live  in  close  proximity  and  dif- 
fer only  in  non-essentials  than  when  they  are  alto- 
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gether  strangers  to  one  another.  The  hatred  of  the 
Nazarenes  was  directed  particularly  against  the 
leaders  of  Judaism,  the  standard-bearers  of  the  oral 
law,  the  members  of  the  Jamnia  academies,  as 
though  they  were  the  obstacle  that  prevented  the 
Judaeans,  as  a  people,  from  embracing  the  cause  of 
Jesus.  As  both  the  Judaeans  and  the  Nazarenes 
were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  from  Holy  Writ  infer- 
ences and  allusions  to  current  events,  the  latter 
applied  the  verse  of  Isaiah  (8: 14) :  "It  will  be  for  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  for  a  rock  to  fall  over  to  the 
two  houses  of  Israel,"  to  the  two  schools  of  Sham- 
mai  and  HiUel,  which  contained  the  scribes  and  the 
Pharisees.  They  cast  aspersions  even  upon  Jo- 
hanan  ben  Zaccai,  whose  nobility  of  character  they 
might  have  taken  as  a  model.  They  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  such  invectives  against  the  teachers 
of  the  law  which  could  not  justly  be  applied  to  a 
single  teacher  of  the  circle  of  Tanaim  of  that  day, 
and  which  are  certainly  an  outrageous  injustice 
when  applied  to  the  entire  circle.  Their  favorite 
designation  for  the  standard-bearers  of  the  oral 
law  was  "hypocritical  scribes,"  and  "Pharisee"  was 
to  them  synonymous  with  "hypocrite."  (Mat.  23: 
'3  ffg-)  The  Nazarene  Judaean-Christians  poi- 
soned the  future  of  Jewry  for  ages  and  handed 
down  their  hatred,  which  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
turies reached  a  horrible  climax.  The  authors  of 
the  gospels,  by  putting  these  words  of  violent  hatred 
against  the  preservers  of  Judaism  into  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  himself,  stamped  him  thereby  as  a  relent- 
less foe  of  the  members  of  his  own  race  who  did  not 
believe  in  him  but  clung  to  their  original  faith. 

Moreover,  there  developed  within  Christianity  a 
multitude  of  sects  with  Uie  strangest  and  wildest 
tendencies.  The  new  doctrine  of  the  man-God, 
adopted  by  the  brooding  Essenes,  and  by  the  Alex- 
andrian altegorists,  who  fed  on  philosophic  phrases 
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and  who  misunderstood  the  ideas  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher Philo  as  they  did  the  sacred  scriptures — 
this  new  doctrine  produced  a  new  jumble  of 
Judaean,  Christian,  and  mystic  elements.  This 
mixture  created  a  fermentation  among  the  pagan- 
Christians  who  had  but  a  crude  knowledge  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  particularly  of  the  half  mystic  phi- 
losopher Pythagoras,  and  gave  birth  to  that 
strange  monstrosity,  the  mysticism  of  the  gnosis, 
or  gnosticism,  a  veritable  aberration,  like  the  dream 
of  an  unbalanced  mind.  The  ancient  problem  of 
how  evil  originated  in  the  world,  and  how  its  exist- 
encecould  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  concep- 
tion of  divine  goodness,  the  gnostic  theosophists  at- 
tempted to  solve  by  means  of  a  new  perception  of 
God.  This  deep  knowledge  of  God,  of  His  rela- 
tion to  the  world  and  to  the  moral  and  religious 
life,  was  called  gnosis,  and  those  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  it,  who  had  penetrated  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe,  called  themselves  gnostics.  But  so 
great  must  have  been  the  charm  of  gnosticism  that 
tjie  authorities  of  the  synagog  and  of  the  church 
themselves  encouraged  it  in  the  beginning.  A  few 
gnostic  sects  will  illustrate  the  entire  strangeness 
of  this  tendency  of  that  time.  One  sect  called  itself 
Cainites  for  no  other  reason  than  because  its  mem- 
bers regarded  Cain  as  a  nobler  character  than  his 
victim  Abel  in  spite  of  the  biblical  story  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Cainites  likewise  honored  the  Sodom- 
ites, the  wild  Esau,  and  the  rebellious  Korah,  and 
maintained  that  Cain  and  his  likes  sprang  from  a 
higher,  greater  power  than  Abel  and  other  biblical 
favorites.  Animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  contra- 
riety to  the  biblical  presentations  were  the  Ophites, 
or  Naasites,  though  they  gave  a  better  ground  for 
their  attitude.  Deriving  their  name  from  the  Greek 
Ophis,  and  the  Hebrew  Nahash  (Serpent),  they  held 
the  serpent  in  high  veneration.  Though  the  serpent 
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is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  the  cause  of  the  first 
sin,  and  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  prototype 
of  evil  and  the  tenement  of  Satan,  the  Ophites  were 
grateful  to  him  because  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  man  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil, 
ttie  higher  knowledge  of  the  gnosis.  The  snake 
plays  a  very  important  role  in  this  system.  Christ 
himself  is  represented  as  the  reappearance  of  the 
original  serpent.  The  brazen  serpent  which  Moses 
made  in  the  wilderness  is  also  included  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Ophites.  But  differing  and  contradic- 
tory as  were  the  tendencies  of  the  gnostic  sects,  they 
had  certain  teachings  in  common.  The  Christian 
gnostics  regarded  the  nature  of  God  as  divided  into 
two  principles,  one  subordinate  to  the  other;  the 
supreme  God,  and  the  creator  of  the  world.  The 
former,  called  Silence  or  Rest,  is,  in  his  essence,  the 
source  of  all  goodness  and  mercy  and  reveals  part 
of  his  nature  by  means  of  emanations  or, eons.  The 
essence  of  the  creator,  called  Demiurge,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  of  justice  and  severity,  which 
he  manifests  through  laws  and  constraint.  As  was 
usual  with  them,  the  gnostics  found  a  prophetic 
basis  for  this  relation  of  the  just  God  to  the  God 
of  goodness  in  the  verse  of  Isaiah  (7:6) :  "Let  us 
go  up  against  Judah  and  place  therein  as  king  the 
son  of  the  good  God."  (Tab-El).  Alongside  of 
these  two  essences,  the  gnostics  conceived  of  a 
coarse,  original  matter  out  of  which  every  being 
was  created.  The  gnostic  system  thus  consisted  of 
three  original  beings :  the  Supreme  God,  the  creator 
of  the  world,  and  the  original  matter,  and  by  this 
means  they  accounted  for  the  various  gradations 
in  the  spiritual  and  physical  world.  Everything 
that  is  good  and  noble  emanates  from  the  supreme 
God;  law  and  justice  come  from  the  creator  of  the 
world;  everything  that  is  defective,  bad  and  de- 
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formed  in  the  world  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
depressing  primitive  matter. 

Corresponding  to  this  classification  of  the  three 
universal  powers,  the  gnostics  divided  mankind  also 
into  three  classes  or  castes,  each  being  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  three  principles.  There  are 
spiritual  men  (pneumatics)  who  are  inspired  by 
the  supreme  God  and  who  are  free  from  the  yoke 
of  the  law  and  from  the  shackles  of  terrestrial  na- 
ture ;  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  To  this  class 
belong  the  prophets  and  possessors  of  the  true 
gnosis.  There  are  carnal  men,  in  the  service  of 
the  demiurge,  who  stand  under  the  yoke  of  the  law 
by  means  of  which  they  can  free  themselves  to 
some  extent  from  the  power  of  things  earthly  but 
have  not  the  ability  to  raise  themselves  to  the  height 
of  the  spiritual  men.  Then  there  are  earthly  men, 
who,  like  the  beasts,  are  held  in  the  shackles  of  mat- 
ter and  can  neither  rise  to  the  height  of  the  spiritual 
men  nor  can  they  be  governed  by  the  prescriptions 
of  the  law.  Some  gnostics  found  the  prototype 
of  these  castes  in  the  three  sons  of  Adam :  Seth  was 
the  type  of  the  pneumatic;  Abel  of  the  men  gov- 
erned by  law ;  and  Cain  of  the  earthly  man.  Some 
gnostics  classified  the  three  religions  also  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  scheme;  Christianity  was  the 
product  of  the  supreme  God;  Judaism  of  the  demi- 
urge, and  paganism  of  the  coarse  original  matter. 
One  gnostic  school  taught  that  the  gnosis,  the  high- 
er knowledge  of  God,  was  the  only  true  virtue,  and 
that  all  earthly  activities,  whether  good  or  bad, 
were  matters  of  indifference.  Some  followers  of 
this  theosophy  sank  into  all  kinds  of  moral  ex- 
cesses, taught  and  practiced  community  of  wives 
and  even  incest,  and  it  was  they  who  gave  occasion 
to  the  rumor  that  the  Christians  in  general  were 
guilty  of  immoral  conduct  when  they  assembled  for 
worship  and  the  lights  are  suddenly  extinguished. 
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The  various  gnostic  sects,  in  their  eagerness  to 
disseminate  their  views,  flooded  Judaea,  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  even  Rome  with  numerous  compositions  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Syrian,  written  in  mystic 
phrases.  The  authors  of  this  literature  rarely  ap- 
peared under  their  own  names  but  ascribed  their 
fancies  to  ancient  authorities  of  Judaean  history 
among  whose  names  they  placed  at  the  head  of  their 
compositions.  Adam,  Enoch,  Ham,  the  patriarchs, 
Moses,  Elijah,  Isaiah  and  David  were  impressed 
into  service,  and  hardly  one  biblical  figure  escaped. 
When  the  names  of  the  prophets  were  exhausted 
strange-sounding  names  were  invented,  such  as  Pa- 
chor,  Barcor,  Barcoph,  Armagil,  calculated  to  cap- 
tivate the  imagination.  Most  of  these  sects  put 
their  thoughts  and  doctrines  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
and  nearly  every  sect  had  its  own  gospels  and  re- 
jected the  gospels  of  the  others.  Nearly  fifty  dif- 
ferent gospels  of  this  sort  are  enumerated.  As  a 
warrant  of  the  truth  of  its  contents  each  of  these 
gospels  is  ascribed  to  an  immediate  disciple  of  Je- 
sus. Fragments  of  the  gospel  of  the  Egyptians 
which  are  still  extant,  illustrate  most  clearly  how 
little  the  sectarians  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  the 
catchwords  of  their  own  parties,  and  render  sus- 
picious everything  that  is  narrated  in  this  litera- 
ture concerning  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Such  evangelistic  compositions,  written  partly  by 
Judaeans  and  for  Judaeans,  and  aiming  at  the  very 
existence  of  the  ancestral  faith,  could  not  remain  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  Judaism.  There  must  have 
been  a  considerable  number  of  Judaeans  who  were 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  new  doctrines  which 
were  a  strange  blend  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
fell  away  from  the  Judaean  community.  One  of 
these  apostates  was  Elisha  ben  Abuyah,  who  be- 
longed to  the  circle  of  the  Tanaim,  and  was  their 
peer  in  the  knowledge  of  the  oral  law  and  in  the 
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art  of  hermeneutics.  Under  the  influence  of  gnos- 
ticism, however,  he  began  to  beUeve  in  the  duality 
of  God,  became  an  enemy  of  Judaism  as  an  ema- 
nation of  the  subordinate  divine  essence,  the  demi- 
urge, and  sank  into  the  debauchery  that  character- 
ized some  of  the  gnostic  sects.  Because  of  his  apos- 
tasy his  real  name  was  no  longer  mentioned  but  he 
was  referred  to  contemptuously  as  Aher  (An- 
other). Another  disciple  of  the  Tanaim,  Ben  Zo- 
ma,  also  fell  under  the  charm  of  gnosticism,  and 
philosophized  so  much  about  the  ori^nal  matter 
out  of  which  the  world  was  created  that  he  lost  his 
mind.  Ben  Azai,  Ukewise  a  disciple  of  the  Tanaim, 
also  succumbed  to  the  spell  of  gnosticism  and  re- 
mained a  celibate  because  the  Essenian  gnosis 
look^  upon  marriage  as  incompatible  with  spiritual 
elevation. 

The  Christian  and  gnostic  elements  that  thus  in- 
sinuated themselves  among  the  Judaeans,  and  the 
passionate  insults  hurled  by  the  Judaean-Christians 
against  the  teachers  of  the  law  and  their  activities, 
put  an  end  to  the  social  intermingling  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  old  and  of  the  new  faith.  Moreover, 
some  unprincipled  Nazarenes,  out  of  hatred  to  their 
race  that  persisted  in  its  disbelief  in  Jesus,  de- 
nounced the  Judaeans  to  the  Roman  officials  as 
enemies  of  Rome,  opposed  to  Roman  interests,  and 
as  harboring  schemes  of  insurrection.  Such  de- 
nunciations were  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The 
suspicious  nature  of  the  bloodthirsty  Domitian 
needed  only  such  insinuations  to  involve  all  Judae- 
ans of  the  Roman  empire  in  ruin.  Two  spies  in 
Judaean  garb  once  stole  into  the  academy  of  Rab- 
ban  Gamaliel  in  order  to  overhear  the  discussions. 
It  so  happened  that  the  subject  under  discussion 
that  day  was  thf  burning  question  whether  a  Ju- 
daean is  in  duty  bound  to  avoid  injury  to  the  prop- 
erty of  a  pagan  as  conscientiously  as  to  that  of  a 
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coreligionist.  This  discussion  involved  the  question 
whether  a  Judaean  may  resort  to  subterfuges  in 
order  to  escape  the  payment  of  the  obnoxious  Ju- 
daean tax  (Fiscus  Judaicus),  and  whether  such 
avoidance  of  the  tax  is  to  be  regarded  an  as  injury 
to  property.  May  a  Judaean  avoid  the  payment  of 
this  tax  by  laying  aside  his  national  garb?  This 
discussion  was  overheard  by  the  spies,  and  the 
report  of  it  to  the  Roman  authorities  mif^ht  prove 
dangerous.  The  patriarch  found  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  decree  that  injury  to  the  property  of 
a  heathen  was  as  reprehensible  as  to  that  of  a  Ju- 
daean. What  serious  consequences  might  result 
from  the  treachery  of  those  who  posed  as  Judaeans 
and  whose  information  would  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  all  the  more  credible ! 

Judaism  had  to  defend  itself  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Judaean-Christians  and  the 
gnostics  who  sought  to  undermine  its  very  found- 
ations. The  time  of  the  Hellenists,  in  the  Maccab- 
bean  period,  who  first  planted  dissensions  in  Israel 
seemed  to  have  returned;  again  her  own  sons  were 
forming  a  conspiracy  against  their  mother.  The 
Tanaim  realized  the  danger  very  clearly.  R.  Tar- 
phon  (Trypho)  maintained  that  the  gospels 
(Gilion)  and  the  entire  literature  of  the  Minim 
(Nazarenes)  deserved  to  be  burned  nothwithstand- 
ing  the  holy  name  of  God  mentioned  therein. 
Paganism,  he  said,  was  less  dangerous  than  the  Ju- 
daean-Christian  sects;  the  former  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  truths  of  Judaism  out  of  ignorance,  while 
the  latter  deny  them  with  full  knowledge.  He  would, 
therefore,  rather  seek  safety  in  a  pagan  temple  than 
in  a  Nazarene  (Minaean)  church.  The  SanhedrJn 
of  Jamnia  decided  to  erect  a  barrier  between  the 
Judaeans  and  the  Judaean-Christians.  Judaeans 
were  forbidden  to  partake  of  meat,  bread,  and  wine 
with  Judaean-Christians  in  order  to  render  inti- 
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mate  intercourse  with  them  difficult.  Christian  de- 
nominational literature  was  placed  under  the  ban. 
Even  commercial  intercourse  and  the  rendering  of 
service  of  any  kind  were  severely  prohibited,  and 
Judaeans  were  especially  warned  against  availing: 
themselves  of  the  miraculous  cures  which  Chris- 
tians used  to  practice  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  In  addi- 
tion, Rabban  Gamaliel  ordered  Samuel  the  Young- 
er, who  was  extraordinarily  popular  because  of 
his  virtues  and  gentleness,  to  compose  a  formula  of" 
malediction  against  the  Minaeans  and  informers  to 
the  effect  that  they  be  deprived  of  the  hope  of  res- 
urrection; and  this  formula  was  inserted  in  the 
daily  prayers.  For  the  rest,  this  formula  was  a  sort 
of  test  by  which  to  detect  secret  adherents  of  Ju- 
daean-Christianity.  For  it  was  ordained  that  any 
one  leading  in  public  prayer  who  passes  over  in 
silence  this  formula  or  the  prayer  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Judaean  state  was  to  be  removed  from 
the  pulpit.  All  the  decrees  against  the  Judaean- 
Christians  were  made  known  by  the  Sanhedrin  to 
ail  Judaean  communities  through  messengers.  Later 
on.  Christians  reproached  the  Judaeans  with  curs- 
ing Christ  three  times  a  day,  i.e.,  in  the  three  daily 
prayers.  But  this  charge  was  unjust.  The  formula 
of  malediction  was  never  directed  against  the  foun- 
der of  Christianity,  and  not  even  against  Christian- 
ity in  general,  but  solely  against  the  Minim,  synony- 
mous with  the  Judaean  apostates  who,  out  of  hatred 
to  their  former  coreligionists,  turned  informers.  Pa- 
gan Christians  were  not  included  in  the  decrees. 
Besides,  the  formula  of  malediction  did  not  meet 
with  general  approval.  Even  its  author,  Samuel  the 
Younger,  omitted  it  in  public  worship.  Moreover, 
the  Nazarenes  themselves  may  not  have  taken  these 
decrees  of  exclusion  so  much  to  heart  since  they 
themselves  felt  that  they  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
Judaean  community.    They,  also,  renounced  their 
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former  brethren  in  race  and  in  faith.  The  bill  of 
divorce  which  Judaean-Christianity  sent  the  mother 
community  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  the  "Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews."  The  author  of  this  epistle  (it  was 
not  Paul)  who  possessed  a  remarkable  skill  in  find- 
ing references  in  the  most  unlooked-for  biblical 
verses  explains  that  the  crucified  Messiah  was 
simultaneously  the  atoning  sacrifice  and  the  medi- 
ating priest.  He  proves  from  the  law  that  those 
sacrifices  were  regarded  the  most  holy  the  blood 
of  which  was  sprinkled  in  the  holy  of  holies  and 
the  bodies  of  which  were  burned  without  the  camp 
(temple).  "Therefore,"  continues  the  Judaean- 
Christian  exhorter,  "Jesus  also  that  he  might  sanc- 
tify the  people  with  his  own  blood,  suffered  without 
the  gate  (Jerusalem).  Let  us  go  forth  therefore 
unto  him  without  the  camp  (the  Judaean  commu- 
nity), bearing  his  reproach.  For  here  we  have 
no  continuing  city  (Jerusalem  as  an  expression  of 
the  Judaean  people)  but  we  seek  one  to  come." 
(Heb.  13:  12-14).  Christianity  and  Judaism 
mutually  repelled  each  other  and  treated  each  other 
with  the  same  hatred  with  which  both  regarded 
heathenism. 

With  the  exclusion  of  the  Judaean-Christian  sect 
from  the  Judaean  community,  however,  not  all  the 
traces  of  the  influence  which  they  exerted  upon  Ju- 
daism were  obliterated,  and  a  ban  had  to  be  put 
upon  certain  gnostic  views  which  had  so  deeply  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  Judaean  consciousness 
that  they  found  expression  even  in  certain  prayers. 
R.  Akiba,  in  particular,  exerted  himself  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  extravagance  of  that  theosophy  which 
led  to  apostacy  and  to  vice.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  story  of  creation  and  of  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
(jod's  throne  which  were  favorite  topics  of  the 
gnostic  fancies  should  not  be  interpreted  before  the 
people.    The  insertion  of  ambiguous  prayers  which 
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alluded  to  antagonistic  principles  in  the  divine  na- 
ture was  suppressed.  R.  Akiba  who  had  also  tasted 
of  the  alluring  fruit  of  gnosticism  but  whose  faith 
in  Judaism  remained  unshaken  opposed  gnostic 
teachings  with  the  maxim ;  "Everything  is  foreseen, 
but  freedom  of  will  is  given  (to  man) ;  the  world  is 
judged  with  goodness  but  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  one's  deeds  (not  by  the  mere  gnostic 
condition)  (Pirke  Aboth  3:  19).  At  the  instance 
of  R.  Akiba  the  reading  of  the  Judaean-Christian 
gnostic  literature  was  interdicted  with  the  emphatic 
warning  that  the  reader  of  such  writings  would  im- 
peril his  salvation  like  one  who  denies  the  Torah  or 
resurrection.  These  measures  bore  their  fruit.  The 
pure  Judaean  conception  of  God,  of  his  relation  to 
the  world,  and  of  the  moral  conduct  of  man  re- 
mained undefiled  in  Judaean  circles  as  fructifying 
thoughts  for  the  future.  The  Tanatm  of  this 
period  protected  Judaism  against  erroneous  views 
that  threatened  to  overywhelm  it,  as  the  prophets 
of  old  protected  Israel  against  the  errors  of  idolatry. 
Because,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  self-preser- 
vation, they  excluded  the  Judaean-Oiristian  sects 
from  the  Judaean  community,  and  also  barred  all 
access  to  their  ideas,  the  Tanaim  provided  Judaism 
with  a  power  of  resistance  that  saved  it  from  suc- 
cumbing to  the  storms  which  raged  about  it  from 
many  sides  in  the  course  of  the  centuries. 

But  the  excesses  on  the  one  side  led  to  extremes 
on  the  other  side.  Because  the  gnostics  and  the 
Christians  denied  the  validity  of  the  Mosaic  laws, 
the  Judeans  laid  special  stress  upon  them  to  the 
point  of  rigidity.  The  object  of  the  divine  law  was 
not  to  develop  feelings  of  kindness,  but  solely  to 
demand  implicit  obedience.  The  law  that  prohib- 
its the  taking  from  its  nest  a  mother  bird  together 
with  its  young  (Deut.  22:6-7)  or  the  muzzling  of 
an  ox  while  threshing  (lb.  25:4)  was  by  no  means 
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intended  to  inculcate  mercy  and  pity.  The  ethical 
and  educational  significance  of  the  laws  was  de- 
nied; and  laws  began  to  be  looked  upon  solely  as 
commands  of  a  severe  master  the  violation  of  which 
involves  punishment.  It  was  a  fatal  error  which 
exerted  a  harmful  influence  upon  Judaism  for  cen- 
turies. For  the  moment,  however,  the  opposition 
of  the  formal  law  to  caprices  and  to  the  imagina- 
tion run  riot  proved  wholesome. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE    STATE    OF    JUDAISM     UNDER    THE    EMPERORS 
DOMITIAN,  NEBVA  AND  TRAJAN 

(93-117C.  E.) 

While  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jamnia,  by  its  timely 
measures,  succeeded  in  suppressing  religious  agi- 
tation and  sectarianism  for  all  time,  it  was  threat- 
ened by  a  schism  in  its  own  ranks.  This  danger 
might  have  been  brought  about  by  the  severity  of 
R.  Gamaliel  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  preserve  uni- 
formity in  the  life  and  in  the  faith  of  his  people, 
suppressed  every  opposition  by  means  of  excom- 
munication and  exclusion  from  the  community,  had 
not  the  leaders  been  considerate  enough  to  disre- 
gard personal  feelings  and  to  work  for  the  common 
good. 

The  patriarch's  chief  antagonist  was  R.  Joshua, 
usually  so  pliant  and  apparently  harmless.  R. 
Joshua,  as  indicated  above,  was  as  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  R.  Gamaliel's  measures  as  R.  Eliezer,  but, 
probably,  owing  to  his  poverty,  he  dared  not  ex- 
press his  dissatisfaction  loudly.  R.  Gamaliel  once 
fixed  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Tishri,  on 
which  depended  the  observance  of  the  chief  festi- 
vals and  particularly  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in 
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accordance  with  the  testimony  of  two  suspicious- 
looking  witnesses.  R.  Joshua  showed  the  patriarch 
his  error  and  demanded  that  the  date  of  the  festi- 
vals be  changed.  R.  Gamaliel,  however,  persisted 
in  his  view,  and  ordered  R.  Joshua  to  appear  before 
him  in  work-a-day  fashion,  with  his  staflF,  travelling 
bag,  and  purse  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Day  of 
.  Atonement  was  to  fall  according  to  R.  Joshua's  cal- 
culation. R.  Joshua  was  indignant  at  such  a  dicta- 
torial procedure,  and  thought  of  resisting.  How- 
ever, at  the  urgent  request  of  his  colleagues  who 
realized  the  necessity  of  a  central  authority,  he  was 
persuaded  to  yield.  His  appearance  filled  R.  Gama- 
liel with  admiration ;  he  received  him  most  cordially 
and  addressed  him :  "Welcome,  my  teacher  and  my 
disciple ;  my  teacher  in  wisdom,  my  disciple  in  obe- 
dience. Happy  the  age  in  which  the  great  obey 
the  small."  This  reconciliation,  however,  was  of 
short  duration.  The  patriarch's  severity  created  a 
hostile  opposition  that  seemed  to  have  worked 
secretly  against  him.  R.  Gamaliel  may  have  had 
grbunds  for  regarding  R.  Joshua  as  the  leading 
spirit  of  this  opposition,  and  he  often  made  him 
feel  his  authority  by  insulting  remarks  and  harsh 
treatment.  One  day  the  mutual  tension  reached 
its  breaking  point  and  brought  about  a  revolution 
in  the  Sanhedrin.  The  patriarch  had  again  insulted 
R.  Joshua  and  accused  him  of  a  secret  opposition  to 
a  fixed  legal  decision.  This  insult  to  an  honorable 
and  popular  member  created  a  tumult  in  the  acad- 
emy which  was  then  crowded  with  auditors.  The 
opposition  party  gathered  courage  and  expressed 
its  displeasure  with  the  patriarch  openly.  The  acad- 
emy was  changed  into  a  tribunal,  and  the  Sanhedrin 
deposed  R.  Gamaliel  from  his  office. 

The  leaders  immediately  took  steps  to  elect  his 
successor  in  order  not  to  leave  this  most  important 
office  unoccupied.    They  had  sufficient  tact  not  to 
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choose  R.  Joshua,  the  former  patriarch's  leading  op- 
ponent, but  elected  a  young  member,  R.  Eleazar  ben 
Azariah,  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  noble  descent,  who 
stood  high  in  the  regard  of  the  Roman  authorities, 
and  who  was  not  below  his  colleagues  in  learning 
and  character.  This  revolution  had  important  ef- 
fects, and  the  day  on  which  it  occurred  became  so 
memorable  that  later  authorities  referred  to  it  sim- 
ply as  "that  day."  It  seems  that  on  that  day  the 
Sanhedrial  college,  possibly  at  the  suggestion  of  R. 
Joshua,  decided  to  submit  to  another  scrutiny  all 
those  legal  decisions  which  were  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  Hillelites  through  the 
authority  of  R.  Gamaliel.  The  Sanhedrin  exam- 
ined all  scholars  who  were  in  possession  of  tradi- 
tions, among  them  two  weavers  who  had  lived  in  the 
poorest  quarters  of  Jerusalem  before  the  fall  of  the 
city.  This  collection  of  testimonies  bears  the  name 
of  "Adoyoth"  and  was  beyond  doubt  the  oldest 
halachic  code.  Two  important  questions  of  gen- 
eral interest  were  also  decided  on  that  day.  A  pa- 
gan of  Ammonitish  descent  appeared  before  the  as- 
sembly with  the  question  whether  he  could  legally 
be  accepted  as  a  proseljrte.  R.  Gamaliel  rejected 
him  on  the  ground  of  the  biblical  prohibition :  "Am- 
monites and  Moabites  shall  not  come  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lxjrd,  not  even  to  the  tenth  genera- 
tion." (Deut.  23:4).  R.  Joshua  insisted,  however, 
that  that  text  was  no  longer  applicable  to  their  time, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  no  longer  any  Ammonites 
in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word,  since  through  the 
invasion  of  the  Asiatic  conquerors  all  the  national- 
ities had  been  wiped  out  beyond  recognition.  R. 
Joshua's  views  prevailed.  The  second  question  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  sacredness  of  Elcclesiastes  and 
the  Song  of  Songs.  The  Shammaites  had  formerly 
excluded  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  from  the  canon, 
and  the  new  Sanhedrin   took  up  the  discussion 
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again.  How  this  question  was  decided  is  not  quite 
dear.  The  name  of  King  Solomon  to  whom  tradi- 
tion ascribed  the  authorship  of  those  books  probably 
won  a  victory  over  factional  quarrels. 

It  is  a  fine  trait  of  R.  Gamaliel's  character,  and 
is  also  duly  emphasized  by  his  contemporaries,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  humiliation  to  which  he  was  subjected 
on  that  day,  he  did  not  withdraw  from  the  academy 
but  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions,  though  he 
had  but  poor  prospects  that  his  views  would  prevail 
in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  hostile  to  him.  How- 
ever, the  events  of  that  day  must  have  convinced 
him  that  his  extreme  severity  had  alienated  the 
hearts  of  his  colleagues  from  him,  and  that  he  must 
have  suppressed  some  true  views  also.  He  deter- 
mined to  submit,  and  to  apologize  for  his  offensive 
conduct.  On  this  occasion  he  found  his  chief  op- 
ponent, R.  Joshua,  engaged  in  his  occupation  of 
needle  making.*  R.  Gamaliel  who  was  reared  in 
luxury  expressed  his  surprise  that  such  a  wise  man 
should  be  compelled  to  earn  his  bread  with  such 
hard  toil.  R.  Joshua  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
reproach  him  frankly  for  his  indifference  towards 
the  hard  lot  of  several  meritorious  men :  "Woe  unto 
the  age,"  replied  R.  Joshua,  "whose  leader  thou  art ; 
woe  unto  the  ship  whose  captain  thou  art,  who 
knowest  not  the  cares  of  the  wise,  and  with  what 
toil  they  earn  their  bread."  R.  Gamaliel  apologized 
most  humbly,  and  begged  to  be  forgiven  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  house  of  Hillel.  Thereupon  R. 
Joshua  became  conciliated,  and  promised  to  work 
for  his  reinstatement  in  the  patriarchate.  As  soon 
as  he  learned  of  the  reconciliation,  the  newly 
elected  patriarch,  R.  Eleazar,  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  abdicate,  and  proceeded  the  next  morning 
with  the  entire  body  of  the  Sanhedrin,  to  pay  his 
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respects  to  R.  Gamaliel.  R.  Gamaliel  was  rein- 
stated, and  R.  Eleazar  was  elected  vice-president, 
and  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin  every  third  week. 
In  this  way  the  quarrel  came  to  an  end.  The  dis- 
cord was  soon  forgotten,  and  R.  Gamaliel  lived 
henceforth  in  undisturbed  concord  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  gravity  of  the  political 
conditions  that  ensued  under  Doiiiitian  possibly 
brought  home  to  them  the  necessity  of  internal  unity 
in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  from  without. 

In  this  academic  circle,  R.  Gamaliel  represented 
the  impulse  after  unity  and  authority  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  regulate  the  entire  religious  and 
national  life  of  the  people  from  a  firm  and  fixed 
center.  His  brother-in-law  R.  EHezer  ben  Hyr- 
canus,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  for  the  right  of  in- 
dividual conviction  as  opposed  to  the  decisions  of 
the  majority.  R.  Eliezer  had  opened  a  school  of 
his  own  in  Lydda  which  remained  in  existence  for 
several  centuries  as  the  only  seat  of  learning  in 
southern  Judaea.  Though  R.  Eliezer  was  reared 
in  the  school  of  Hillel  by  R.  Johanan,  his  whole 
nature  inclined  towards  the  school  of  Shammai.  In 
agreement  with  that  school,  he  regarded  as  true 
and  indutiable  only  such  material  and  literal  tradi- 
tions as  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  older 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  doctrines  based 
upon  inference  and  deduction  did  not  have  for  him 
the  certainty  of  oral  traditions.  His  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  preserving  and  the  ascertaining  of  the 
material  handed  down  by  tradition.  Legal  questions 
addressed  to  him  he  answered  either  in  accordance 
with  the  tradition  he  received  from  his  teacher  or 
by  admitting:  "This  I  do  not  know,  because  I  have 
not  received  it  from  my  teachers."  R.  Eliezer  was 
thus  the  preserving  element  of  this  circle.  He  was 
the  organ  of  faithful  memory  for  tradition,  the 
"calcine  cistern,"  as  his  teacher  R.  Johanan  styled 
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him,  that  never  loses  a  drop  of  water  contained 
therein  but  that  also  never  admits  any  fresh  water. 

R.  EHezer  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  unifying 
efforts  of  his  brother-in-law  R.  Gamaliel,  and  be- 
cause he  insisted  upon  his  opinions  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly he  was  excommunicated.  The  delicate 
task  of  informing  him  of  the  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  him  was  entrusted  to  the  tactful 
R.  Akiba,  who,  dressed  in  black,  addressed  him  in 
these  words:  "It  seems  to  me  that  thy  associates 
are  keeping  at  a  distance  from  thee."  R.  Eliezer 
understood  the  hint,  received  the  blow  without  re- 
sistance, and  lived  in  retirement  henceforth.  Thus 
removed  from  his  colleagues,  R.  Eliezer  associated 
with  Judaean-Christians.  He  narrates  himself  that 
he  was  well  pleased  with  a  strange  legal  deduction 
based  upon  a  strange  scriptural  interpretation  im- 
parted to  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  hap- 
pened before  the  total  separation  between  the  Ju- 
daeans  and  the  Judaean-Christians  took  place.  As 
a  result  of  his  intercourse  with  them,  R.  Eliezer 
became  involved  in  the  persecutions  which  the  sus- 
picious, bloodthirsty  Domitian  instituted  against 
the  Christians  in  Judaea,  because  they  based  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  upon  his  Davidic  descent, 
and  the  Romans  feared  a  new  rebellion  in  Judaea 
under  the  leadership  of  a  descendant  of  the  Judaean 
king.  The  governor  of  Caesarea,  probably  Cneius 
Pompeius  Longinus,  before  whom  he  was  led,  ad- 
dressed R.  Eliezer;  "It  is  impossible  that  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin  should  occupy  himself  with  such 
things."  When  R.  Eliezer  replied:  "Thou  art 
right,"  and  then  denied  his  adherence  to  the 
Judaean-Christians,  the  governor  set  him  at  liberty, 
adding:  "I  could  not  conceive  that  the  Judaean 
academy  should  share  in  this  aberration." 

Without  participating  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  without  any  influence  upon  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  law,  R.  Eliezer  spent  the  last  years 
oi  his  life  in  retirement  and  in  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. In  this  mood  he  gave  expression  to  harsh 
words:  "Wann  thyself  at  the  fire  of  wise  men, 
but  beware  of  their  coals  lest  they  bum  you,  for 
their  bite  is  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  their  sting  is  the 
sting  of  a  scorpion,  their  hiss  is  the  hiss  of  a  serpent, 
and  their  words  are  burning  coals."  (Pirque 
Aboth  2:  15.)  It  is  the  bitter  plaint  of  a  mortified 
spirit  that,  in  spite  of  the  Wrongs  which  it  had  ex- 
perienced, cannot  deny  a  certain  measure  of  justifi- 
cation to  those  who  inflicted  them. 

In  strong  antithesis  to  the  iron  consistency  of 
R.  Eliezer  stood  R.  Joshua  ben  Hanania,  who 
formed  the  pliable,  yielding,  conciliating  element  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Judaean  community.  He 
protected  the  law  and  the  people  against  one-sided- 
ness  and  extremes,  and  became  both  a  promoter  of 
the  law  and  a  benefactor  of  the  people.  A  young 
Levite,  belonging  to  the  class  of  singers,  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  glory  of  the  Temple.  Upon  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  he  left  the  city  with  his  teacher,  R.  Jo- 
hanan,  and  after  his  master's  death  he  established 
a  school  of  his  own  at  Bekiin,  where  he  taught  his 
disciples  and  engaged  in  an  humble  occupation  in 
order  to  support  his  family.  Thus  belonging  to 
the  learned  class  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  com- 
mon people  on  the  other,  he  became  the  mediator 
between  the  two  hostile  castes,  and  was  also  the  only 
scholar  who  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the 
hearts  and  will  of  the  masses.  In  addition  to  his 
great  learning  in  the  oral  law,  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  which  enabled 
him  to  calculate  the  course  of  a  comet,  which  re- 
turned once  in  seventy  years  (probably  Bailey's 
comet),  and  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  once 
while  on  a  voyage.  This  astronomical  knowledge 
of  R.  Joshua  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  since 
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the  periods  of  the  revolution  of  comets  were  un- 
known even  to  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 
But  above  his  learning  and  his  knowledge,  he  was 
graced  by  the  virtue  of  modesty,  meekness  and  con- 
ciliatoriness  by  which  he  so  much  resembled  his 
master,  R.  Johanan.  It  was  his  moderation  and  his 
conciliatory  character  that  prevented  a  schism  in 
Judaism  in  a  critical  period. 

The  gentleness  and  moderation  which  character- 
ized him  in  his  life,  R.  Joshua  applied  also  to  the 
law.  He  was  an  enemy  to  all  extravagance  and 
strangeness  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and 
viewed  legal  decisions  with  due  reference  to  their 
application  to  practical  life.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  the  pious  Zealots  abstained  from 
wine  and  meat  because  sacrifices  of  that  nature 
could  no  longer  be  offered  on  the  altar.  R.  Joshua 
replied  that,  on  those  grounds,  they  could  not  drink 
water  because  it  used  to  be  found  on  the  altar,  nor 
could  they  eat  bread  for  a  similar  reason.  He, 
therefore,  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  burdens 
should  be  imposed  which  the  community  as  a  whole 
could  not  bear.  R.  Joshua  censured  severely  the 
unbearable  "fences"  which  the  School  of  Shammai 
adopted  amidst  violence  and  passion  shortly  before 
the  fall  of  the  Temple.  "On  that  day,"  he  said, 
"the  School  of  Shammai  defeated  the  very  purpose 
of  the  Law ;  it  is  like  pouring  water  in  a  vessel  full 
of  oil — the  more  water  is  poured  in  the  more  oil 
flows  off;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  burdens 
imposed,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  law.  Because  of  his  gentle  and  con- 
siderate character,  R.  Joshua  was  enabled  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  anger  of  the  Judaean  people 
and  the  haughtiness  of  the  Romans.  He  was  the 
only  Tanai  who  enjoyed  and  probably  also  sought 
the  confidence  of  the  Roman  authorities.  With- 
out being  a  venal  creature  of  Rome,  he  succeeded 
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in  calming  his  people  in  moments  of  political  ex- 
citement. 

Among  the  eminent  personalities  of  this  circle, 
R.  Akiba  ben  Joseph  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
gifted,  the  most  original,  and  the  most  influential. 
His  youth  is  hidden  beneath  a  veil  of  highly  roman- 
tic legends.  According  to  one  legend,  he  was  a 
proselyte.  Another  legend  describes  him  as  a 
menial  in  the  employ  of  Calba  Sabua,  the  richest 
man  in  Jerusalem.  His  master's  daughter  fell  in 
love  with  him  and  promised  to  marry  him  on  con- 
dition that  he  acquire  learning.  Encouraged  by  his 
wife,  he  determined  to  enter  a  school  at  die  age  of 
forty  in  order  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge. While  he  was  receiving  his  education,  his 
faithful  wife,  driven  from  her  father's  house,  lived 
in  poverty.  From  all  these  poetic  embellishments 
one  thing  is  evident — that  R.  Akiba  was  very  ig- 
norant up  to  an  advanced  age.  He  himself  ad- 
mitted later  on  that  while  he  was  in  the  condition 
of  ignorance  he  hated  the  learned  class  with  a 
passionate  hatred.  A  reliable  report  tells  that  his 
wife  was  compelled  to  sell  her  braids  of  hair  in 
order  to  provide  for  him  the  necessaries  of  life. 
However,  R.  Akiba's  vigorous  nature  overcame  all 
difficulties  and  rendered  him  the  most  celebrated 
scholar  of  this  circle. 

R.  Akiba,  generally  speaking  the  only  systematic 
teacher  of  his  time,  originated  a  system.of  legal  in- 
terpretation based  upon  certain  principles  by  means 
of  which  legal  conclusions  follow  as  corollaries  one 
from  the  other.  This  system  regarded  the  existing 
material  of  the  oral  law  not  as  a  dead  treasure,  in- 
capable of  growth,  nor,  as  R.  EHezer  looked  upon 
it,  as  a  thing  of  mere  memory,  but  as  a  perpetual 
mine  from  which  new  treasures  may  be  constantly 
recovered  by  the  correct  application  of  the  given 
means.    The  fundamental  principle  of  this  theory 
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was  based  on  R.  Akiba's  conviction  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  Torah,  particularly  in  its  legal  portions, 
is  altogether  different  from  that  employed  in  any 
other  literary  composition  or  code.  Human  phrase- 
ology employs,  in  addition  to  the  words  essential 
to  convey  the  meaning  of  certain  thoughts,  also 
certain  terms,  figures,  repetitions,  embellishments; 
in  a  word,  a  certain  form  which  is  almost  superflu- 
ous to  the  understanding  of  the  thought  and  is 
used  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony  and  good 
taste.  In  the  language  of  the  Torah,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  form  but  everything  is  essence; 
there  is  nothing  superfluous,  not  a  word,  not  a 
syllable,  not  even  a  single  letter.  Each  peculiarity 
of  expression,  each  expletive,  even  each  mark  is  to 
be  regarded  as  conveying  a  particular  reference,  a 
hint,  a  deeper  meaning.  To  the  hermeneutic  prin- 
ciples of  HiUel,  R.  Akiba  added  a  number  of  his 
own  which  offered  entirely  new  points  of  departure 
for  the  oral  law.  According  to  his  system,  a  deduc- 
tion once  correctly  derived  from  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  hermeneutic  principles  may  again  be 
used  as  the  major  premise  of  a  new  deduction,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  R.  Akiba  was  not  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  method  of  interpretation. 
His  teacher,  Nahum  of  Gimzo  (Nehemiah  of 
Emmaus),  gave  up  this  method  when  he  came  to 
interpret  the  sentence:  "The  Lord  thy  God  shalt 
thou  fear."  The  Hebrew  particle  in  this  sentence 
which,  according  to  this  system,  implies  addition, 
would  indicate  that  another  divine  being  alongside 
of  God  is  to  be  feared,  an  interpretation  which 
would  lend  color  to  the  attacks  of  Christianity  upon 
the  unity  of  God.  R.  Akiba,  however,  met  this  ob- 
jection by  the  remark  that  the  addition  implied  in 
the  particle  refers  to  the  Torah  which  is  to  be 
revered  next  to  God  himself. 

R.  Akiba's  system  opened  a  new  path,  and  re- 
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vealed  new  points  of  view.  The  Oral  Law  hither- 
to regarded  by  some  as  hanging  on  a  hair  and  with- 
out any  scriptural  basis,  was  now  placed  on  a  solid 
foundation.  Halachic  differences  of  opinion  were 
partly  removed  by  this  method.  R.  Akiba's  con- 
temporaries were  surprised  and  dazzled,  and  grew 
enthusiastic  at  this  new  system  which,  after  all, 
was  likewise  very  old.  Scholars  admitted  that  the 
law  might  have  been  forgotten  or  neglected,  had 
not  R.  Akiba  come  to  its  rescue.  With  exaggerated 
enthusiasm  it  is  said  that  many  ordinances  which 
were  unknown  to  Moses  were  made  known  to  R. 
Akiba. 

R.  Akiba  not  only  provided  the  Oral  Law  with 
a  new  system  of  interpretation  but  also  gave  it  a 
methodic  order  and  arrangement,  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  a  possible  completion  of  the  rich  ma- 
terial of  the  oral  law.  Hitherto  the  halachahs 
were  transmitted  in  a  detached,  incoherent  form. 
In  order  to  master  this  great  mass  of  tradition,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  student  to  spend  many  years 
in  attendance  upon  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  it,  and  it  required  indefatigable  diligence  and 
a  strong,  retentive  memory.  R.  Akiba  facilitated 
the  study  of  the  law  by  arranging  it  in  systematic 
groups,  thereby  rendering  memorizing  compara- 
tively easy.  He  grouped  the  various  laws  accord- 
ing to  their  contents,  so  that  all  the  laws  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Sabbath,  marriage,  crimes,  and  prop- 
erty formed  a  whole.  The  entire  material  he  di- 
vided into  homogeneous  parts,  each  one  of  which 
received  the  title  Masechta  (texture).  Within 
each  part,  he  arranged  the  laws  in  numerical 
groups  whenever  possible  in  order  to  assist  the 
memory. 

R.  Akiba's  system,  distinguished  both  by  its 
treatment  of  the  subject  matter,  and  by  its  orderly 
arrangement,    gradually    superseded    all    former 
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methods  in  spite  of  some  opposition.  TTie  name  of 
the  reconstructor  of  the  oral  law  became  famous  in 
Judaean  communities,  near  and  far.  Young  men 
thirsting  after  knowledge,  who  found  more  enjoy- 
ment in  keen  analysis  and  comparisons  than  in  the 
mere  memorizing  of  the  oral  law,  flocked  to  R. 
Akiba.  Legend  ascribes  to  him  extravagantly 
twelve  thousand  disciples  at  one  time,  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  at  another.  It  is  said  that  once,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  throng  of  his  disciples,  he 
went  to  visit  his  wife  who  was  living  in  dire  pov- 
erty. A  great  multitude  assembled  to  greet  the 
celebrated  teacher  and  among  them  was  his  wife 
poorly  clad.  At  the  sight  of  her  husband  she  im- 
patiently elbowed  her  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
pressed  toward  the  great  man  in  order  to  embrace 
his  knees.  At  this  juncture  she  was  about  to  be 
driven  away  by  the  disciples,  when  their  master 
exclaimed:  "Leave  her  be!  For  whatever  I  am 
and  whatever  you  are  is  due  to  her  alone."  R. 
Akiba  lived  with  his  wife,  henceforth,  in  great 
affluence,  for  her  rich  father  was  glad  to  take  her 
back  into  his  house  when  he  discovered  that  the 
famous  teacher  was  hts  despised  son-in-law.  R. 
Akiba  was  very  proud  of  his  wife  who  had  suffered 
so  much  for  his  sake,  and  he  used  to  say  that  he  is 
rich  who  has  a  virtuous  woman  as  a  wife. 

R.  Akiba  had  his  permanent  residence  in  Bene 
Berak  where  his  academy  was  located.  However,  as 
a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  he  visited  Jamnia  fre- 
quently. Hardly  ever  was  an  important  question 
decided  in  his  absence.  His  colleagues  used  to  say: 
"When  R.  Akiba  is  absent,  the  Law  also  is  absent." 
This  homage,  however,  did  not  inspire  him  with  the 
pride  which  usually  follows  upon  fame,  but  he 
remained  as  modest  as  heretofore. 

The  chief  opponent  of  R.  Akiba's  system  was  R. 
Ishmael  ben  EJisha  who  stood  for  the  natural  sense, 
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that  is,  for  common  sense,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  scriptural  law.  R.  Ishmael,  like  R.  Akiba,  a 
younger  contemporary  of  this  generation  of 
Tanaim,  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  last  high  priests 
who  officiated  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
A  man  of  wealth,  he  employed  his  means  for  the 
care  and  endowment  of  Judaean  girls  who  had  be- 
come orphaned  or  impoverished  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  His  attitude  towards  the  relation  of  the 
oral  to  the  written  law  was  one  of  intelligent  sim- 
plicity. One  of  his  fundamental  principles  was  that 
traditional  enactments  must  not  be  in  conflict  with 
the  explicit  words  of  scriptures,  that  the  halachah 
must  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  letter  of  the 
scriptural  text.  The  Torah,  he  maintained,  em- 
ployed human  phraseology,  and  makes  use  of 
figures,  repetitions,  and  rhetorical  description 
which  have  no  special  value  beyond  their  literary 
form.  On  this  ground  he  discarded  R.  Akiba's 
deductions  altogether.  Only  the  logical  principles 
of  Hillel  he  regarded  as  the  norm ;  but  for  these,  1 
too,  he  sought  to  establish  an  explicit  biblical  basis, 
and  he  therefore  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  argu- 
ment a  fortiori  was  legitimate  because  it  occurs  in 
the  bible  itself.  Even  upon  the  legitimate  deduc- 
tion he  endeavored  to  put  limitations.  R.  Ishmael 
extended  the  seven  hermeneutic  principles  of  Hillel 
to  thirteen,  and  these  were  accepted  as  the  standard 
without  superseding  R.  Akiba's  system  which  was 
partly  in  conflict  with  them.  Both  methods  enjoyed 
an  equal  authority  in  subsequent  generations. 

These  five  eminent  men,  R.  Gamaliel,  the  repre- 
sentative of  cohesive  unity,  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcan, 
the  faithful  preserver  of  tradition,  R.  Joshua,  the 
mediator  between  harsh,  antagonistic  elements,  R. 
Akiba,  the  reckless  systematizer,  and  R.  Ishmael, 
the  common-sense  interpreter  of  the  law,  have,  to 
be  sure,  given  Judaism  such  a  peculiar  character 
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that  neither  Moses  nor  the  prophets  nor  Ezra 
would  have  recognized  it  in  this  form.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Uiey  strengthened  it  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  remained  enduring,  and  was  capable  of 
exerting  a  not  inconsiderable  influence  even  upon 
the  outside  world.  If  Christianity  was  proud  of 
its  achievement  in  gaining  within  the  short  space  of 
less  than  three  generations  such  a  large  following 
among  the  heathens,  Judaism  had  still  greater  cause 
for  gratulations  at  the  conquest  it,  too,  made  among 
the  heathens.  A  great  share  of  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  paganism  was,  at  any  rate,  due  to 
the  Judaean  religion,  the  fundamental  verities  and 
morality  of  which  were  often  the  main  reason  for 
the  conversion  of  pagans.  It  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  Judaism  that  impelled  the  apostles  to  the 
heathens  to  wage  war  upon  the  mythologic  per- 
versities of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  it  was 
the  keen  sarcasm  directed  by  the  prophets  and  the 
Hellenistic  wise  men  against  idolatry  and  its  con- 
comitant vices  which  these  apostles  utilized  in  their 
struggle.  But  Judaism  triumphed  over  paganism 
independently;  and  this  triumph  was  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  the  absence  of  those  means  and 
advantages  which  rendered  the  conversion  of 
heathens  to  Christianity  so  easy.  Christianity  sent 
out  its  zealous  emissaries  who  won  the  heathens 
over  by  their  eloquence  and  by  their  reputed 
miraculous  cures ;  it  imposed  no  burdensome  duties 
upon  its  converts ;  it  was  even  indulgent  enough  to 
permit  them  to  continue  their  old  habits  of  life 
and  partly  also  of  thought,  without  tearing  them 
away  from  the  circle  of  their  families,  their  friends, 
and  their  acquaintances.  (I  Cor.  7:  12  ff.;  10: 
27  ff.)  Judaism,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  no 
apostles.  Judaean  proselytes  had  to  overcome 
many  difficulties  if  they  determined  to  take  such  a 
step.    Outside  of  submitting  to  circumcision,  they 
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had  to  separate  themselves  from  their  family 
circles,  and  could  not  participate  with  them  in  their 
food  and  drink  and  in  their  every  day  intercourse. 
Nevertheless  many  heathens  were  converted  to  Ju- 
daism in  the  Orient,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  particu- 
larly in  Rome,  in  the  fifty  years  following  the  fall 
of  the  Judaean  state.  These  proselytes  became  the 
subject  of  enactments  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrin 
of  Jamnia,  and  R.  Gamaliel  inserted  a  special  bene- 
diction for  them  in  the  daily  prayers.  They  must 
have  been  sincere  in  their  conversion,  since  there 
could  be  no  advantage  in  such  a  step  but  rather 
the  disadvantage  of  liability  to  the  Judaean  tax 
which  Domitian  imposed  upon  proselytes  also.  The 
lofty  moral  content  of  the  bible  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  and  the  death-defying  loyalty  to 
their  faith  displayed  by  the  Zealots  in  the  recent 
war,  led  many  heathen  to  join  the  House  of  Israel. 

The  conversion  of  the  proselyte  Akylas  (Aquila) 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  accession  to  Judaism.  Bom 
of  Greek  parents  in  Pontus  where  he  possessed 
large  estates  and  numerous  slaves,  and  familiar 
with  Greek  philosophy,  Akylas  gave  up  paganism 
and  embraced  Christianity  which  was  very  proud 
of  such  an  adherent.  But  he  soon  exchanged 
Christianity  for  Judaism.  This  step  angered  the 
Christians  as  much  as  his  former  conversion  had 
elated  them,  and  they  spread  evil  reports  concern- 
ing him.  Akylas  remained  faithful  to  Judaism  all 
his  life,  joyously  submitted  to  all  its  obligations, 
and  even  observed  the  burdensome  religious  tasks 
which  the  ultra-pious  had  voluntarily  imposed  upon 
themselves. 

Akylas  became  famous  through  his  new  Greek 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  for  which  there  was 
an  urgent  need  at  that  time.  The  Christians  who 
used  to  read  biblical  selections  from  ihe  Septuagint 
during  public  worship  took  many  liberties  with  the 
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text,  changed  some  phrases  and  added  others,  in 
order  to  adduce  references  and  prophecies  to 
Christ.  The  Alexandrian  Judaeans,  on  their  part, 
did  no  less  violence  to  the  Greek  text  in  order  to 
obliterate  any  possible  references  to  Christ.  As  it 
was  the  general  custom  to  interpret  in  the  vernacu- 
lar the  weekly 'selections  from  the  Torah  and  the 
Prophets  read  in  the  synagog,  a  new,  reliable  Greek 
translation  was  urgently  needed.  This  task  was 
imdertaken  and  accomplished  by  Akylas.  In  his 
translation  he  held  faiUifulIy  to  the  original  text, 
and  rendered  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  literally  with- 
out regard  to  the  fact  that  to  the  Greek  reader  such 
a  work  would  be  unintelligible.  When  he  immi- 
grated into  Palestine,  he  submitted  his  translation 
to  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua,  and  it  met  with  their 
hearty  approval.  When  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  R.  Akibji  and  fell  under  the  charm  of  his  system 
of  interpretation,  he  revised  his  translation  and 
made  it  even  more  literal,  with  still  more  faithful 
adaptation  of  every  particle  and  every  apparently 
superfluous  word.  This  translation  was  generally 
adopted  for  public  reading  in  the  synagogs,  and  was 
regarded  almost  as  sacred  as  the  original  text. 
Ebionites  who  disliked  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  as  much  as  the  Judaeans  did,  also  made 
use  of  this  translation.  For  this  very  reason 
Akylas's  work  was  abhorred  by  the  heathen-Chris- 
tians and  those  Judaean-Chrtstian  sects  that  had 
given  up  the  views  of  the  Ebionites.  They  took 
special  objection  to  the  verse  of  Isaiah  (7:14) 
which  Akylas  rendered :  "Behold  a  young  woman 
shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son  and  call  his  name 
Immanuel."  The  Christians  found  in  this  verse 
the  prophetic  confirmation  of  Jesus'  miraculous 
birth  by  translating  it  "a  virgin  shall  conceive." 
However,  this  translation,  so  important  to  Akylas's 
contemporaries,  gradually  became  lost,  and  only  a 
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few  fragments  are  extant  today.  An  Aramaic 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  later  made  after 
the  model  of  Akylas's  work  and  received  for  this 
reason  the  name  of  Targum  Onkelos  (corrupted 
from  Akylas). 

That  a  born  Greek  couM  have  mastered  the  He- 
brew language  and  the  biblical  literature  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  able  to  render  the  Scriptures  word 
for  word  into  Greek  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
Akylas's  enthusiasm  and  love  for  Judaism.  He 
stood  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Tanaim  of  his 
day,  and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  R.  Gamaliel. 
The  Talmud  quotes  Akylas  as  a  legal  authority  in 
fourteen  places. 

The  greatest  number  of  its  converts  Judaism 
found  in  the  imperial  city  of  Rome,  despite  the 
prejudices  and  the  hatred  which  the  Romans  in 
general  entertained  against  the  Judaeans,  and  the 
wretched  appearance  which  the  impoverished  Ju- 
daean  captives  presented.  Prominent  Romans,  at- 
tracted by  the  sublimity  of  Israel's  God,  by  Israel's 
wonderful  history,  and  by  his  principles  of  morality, 
became  either  half-proselytes  by  honoring  this  God 
and  by  adopting  some  Judaean  usages,  or  joined  the 
Judaean  community  entirely.  The  keen  historian 
Tacitus  could  not  understand  how  Romans  could 
despise  their  gods  and  give  up  their  families  in 
order  to  embrace  Judaism  (Tacitus,  Historiae  V, 
5).  The  satirist  Juvenal  who  ridicules  Roman 
vices,  makes  sport,  among  other  things,  likewise  of 
Roman  fathers  who  regard  Judaean  customs  as 
sacred  and  thereby  lead  their  children  into  Judaism 
altogether.  (Sat.  XIV,  96-106.)  Some  Romans 
may  have  been  attracted  to  Judaism  merely  as  a 
result  of  the  stupendous  superstition  and  the  ex- 
treme fondness  for  foreign  cults  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  Romans.  But  there  was  in  Rome 
a  considerable  circle  of  educated  men  who  em- 
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braced  Judaism  out  of  pure  conviction  of  the  excel- 
lence of  its  teachings.  This  circle  g;rouped  itself 
about  Epaphroditus,  a  man  of  influence  and  of  a 
pure  moral  character,  and  was  attracted  to  Judaism 
largely  by  the  works  of  Josephus,  described  else- 
where. Josephus'  history  atoned,  in  a  measure,  for 
his  treason  to  his  nation  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
war.  In  the  quietude  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
Josephus  became  an  apostle  of  Judaism ;  and,  unlike 
the  Christian  apostles,  his  works,  written  with  a 
warmth  of  conviction,  attracted  not  the  common 
masses  but  the  higher  classes  of  the  Romans. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  in  Rome  by  the 
Judaean  proclivities  of  Flavius  Clemens,  a  kinsman 
of  the  emperor,  a  senator,  and  formerly  second 
consul.  As  Josephus  lived  in  the  Flavian  palace, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Clemens  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  Josephus'  writings  and  personality.  The 
news  that  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor  was  favorably 
inclined  to  Judaism  reached  Palestine  also,  and  ex- 
cited the  most  whimsical  hopes  in  the  circle  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Law.  Two  of  Clemens'  sons  were 
appointed  by  Domitian  as  his  successors;  one  of 
them  was  to  be  the  future  emperor.  What  glorious 
prospects  for  Judaism,  if  one  of  its  admirers  was 
to  become  the  father  of  Augustus !  This  thought 
gave  the  leaders  in  Judaea  no  rest.  Four  of  them, 
R.  Gamaliel,  R.  Joshua,  R.  Eliezer  ben  Azariah, 
and  R.  Akiba,  undertook  a  dangerous  voyage  to 
Rome  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  bring  about,  if 
possible,  the  complete  conversion  of  Flavius  Clem- 
ens. The  Christians  of  Palestine  who  heard  of  it 
enviously,  called  to  them :  "Woe  unto  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  you  compass  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and  when  he  is  mad?, 
you  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
yourselves"  (Mat.  23:  15).  On  their  arrival  in 
Rome  these  rabbis  came  in  contact  with  persons  of 
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different  classes  and  seem  to  have  been  received  by 
Josephus  also.  But  the  hopes  placed  upon  Clemens 
were  frustrated  by  Domitian.  The  actual  occur- 
rences in  Rome  during  the  last  years  of  Domitian's 
reign  are  unknown.  It  is  known  only  that  that 
bloodthirsty  tyrant  ordered  the  execution  of  Clem- 
ens on  the  charge  of  atheism,  and  that  many  other 
Roman  proselytes,  under  the  same  charge,  either 
lost  their  lives  or  were  deprived  of  their  property 
by  confiscation.  It  is  probable  that  EpaphrcKiitus. 
and  his  circle  also  suffered  death  at  that  time.  Jo- 
sephus also  must  have  died  at  that  time  in  the  prime 
of  life,  while  he  was  entertaining  the  idea  of  glori- 
fying Judaism  once  more  by  means  of  a  philosophic 
treatise.  If,  as  seems  likely,  he  died  a  martyr's 
death,  his  maryrdom  fully  atoned  for  his  past. 

The  bloody  reign  of  Domitian  came  to  an  end 
through  a  conspiracy  in  which  his  own  wife  par- 
ticipated. His  successor  was  not  one  of  Clemens' 
sons,  but  the  noble  Nerva  whose  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  wisdom,  justice,  and  humaneness.  The 
Judaeans  and  the  proselytes  immediately  felt  the 
favorable  turn  of  affairs.  In  the  sixteen  months  of 
his  reign  (Sept.,  96-Jan.,  98),  in  the  course  of 
which  he  sought  to  remedy  the  abuses  perpetrated 
by  his  predecessor,  Nerva  found  time  to  occupy 
himself  with  Judaean  affairs  also.  He  granted 
each  man  the  right  to  embrace  Judaism  without  lia- 
bility to  the  charge  of  atheism.  The  special  Ju- 
daean taxes  were  not  abolished,  but  leniency  was 
shown  in  their  collection.  Denunciations  for  at- 
tempts to  evade  the  Judaean  taxes  were  not  listened 
to.  This  act  of  Nerva's  seems  to  have  been  of  such 
great  significance  that  a  special  coin  was  struck 
in  its  honor,  containing  the  head  of  Nerva  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  palm  leaf  (symbolic 
of  Judaea)  with  the  inscription:  "Fisci  Judaici 
calumnia  sublata"  (Accusations  in  connection  with 
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the  Judaean  tax  are  annulled).  The  all  too  brief 
period  of  Nerva's  reign,  for  he  was  an  old  man 
upon  his  accession,  put  a  stop  to  his  benevolent 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  Judaeans.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  his  successor,  the  old  hatred  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Judaeans  returned,  and  the  two 
nations  soon  faced  each  other  for  the  second  time 
with  weapons  in  their  hands. 

Nerva  had  selected  as  his  successor  the  Spaniard 
Ulpius  Trajan.  This  emperor,  after  his  conquest 
of  the  Dacians  on  the  Danube,  formed  the  am- 
bitious design  of  imitating  the  achievements  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and"  of  annexing  to  .the 
Roman  empire  the  countries  lying  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  and  those  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges  (114).  The  ancient  Parthian 
kingdom,  weakened  by  internal  strife  among 
numerous  pretenders,  submitted  with  but  slight 
resistance.  Only  the  Judaeans  who  lived  in  this 
region  in  large  numbers,  and  who  occupied  entire 
cities  and  strips  of  territory  and  enjoyed  a  certain 
measure  of  independence  under  princes  or  exilarchs 
of  their  own,  offered  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
Romans,  the  enemies  of  Judaea,  the  destroyers  of 
the  temple.  .With  them  it  was  a  holy  war  against 
the  enemy  of  their  nation.  Nisibis,  which  con- 
tained a  large  Judaean  population,  was  captured 
only  after  a  long  siege.  Mebarsapes,  King  of  Adia- 
bene,  whose  ancestors  had  accepted  the  Judaean 
faith,  and  possibly  an  adherent  of  that  faith  him- 
self, fought  courageously  against  Trajan,  but  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  superior  number  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Before  long,  all  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Armenia  and  of  the  Euphrates-Tigris  region,  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Trajan 
spent  the  winter  in  Antioch;  and,  in  the  spring 
(115),  he  took  the  field  again  in  order  to  break  the 
last  resistance  to  the  complete  subjection  of  this 
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region.  But  ere  Trajan  could  indulge  in  the  joy  of 
victory  the  countries  of  Mesopotamia  rose  again. 
This  uprising  was  led  by  the  Judaeans,  and  the  in- 
surrection soon  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Not  only  the  Judaeans  of  Babylonia,  but  also 
those  of  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  Libya,  and  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  rose  in  arms,  determined  to  shake  off 
the  hateful  Roman  yoke. 

In  the  half  century  following  the  fall  of  the  Ju- 
daean  state,  a  new  generation  of  Judaeans  grew 
up  that  inherited  the  Zealotic  spirit  of  its  fathers, 
and  cherished  the  dream  of  regaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  Judaea.  The  hope  inculcated  by  the 
Tanaim  that  the  temple  would  soon  be  rebuilt,  nur- 
tured the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  the 
younger  generation ;  the  schools  did  not  cause  them 
to  forget  their  military  courage  and  skill.  The 
reckless  arrogance  of  the  Roman  authorities  prob- 
ably spurred  them  on  to  rebellion.  The  leaders  of 
the  uprising  seem  to  have  been  two  brothers  of 
Alexandria,  Julian  and  Pappus  (Simon  and 
Shemaiah)  who  were  styled  "the  pride  of  Israel." 
Where  the  first  call  to  arms  was  issued  is  uncertain. 
Cyrenaica  gave  the  first  signal  for  the  African  up- 
rising, since  Trajan  had  withdrawn  the  Roman 
troops  from  that  territory  for  his  Parthian  cam- 
paign. The  Judaeans  of  Cyrenaica,  under  the 
leadership  of  Andreas  or  Lucuas,  first  fell  upon  the 
Romans  and  the  Greeks  in  their  midst,  and  massa- 
cred them  in  great  numbers.  The  cruelties  ascribed 
to  the  Judaeans  on  that  occasion,  that  they  devoured 
the  flesh  of  their  fallen  enemies,  that  they  painted 
themselves  with  their  blood,  or  sawed  the  captives 
asunder,  were  certainly  exaggerated  on  purpose. 
It  is  probable  that,  after  the  fashion  of  their  Ro- 
man masters,  they  compelled  their  captives  to  fight 
to  the  death  with  wild  beasts.  That  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  heathens  perished  on  that 
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occasion  is  very  likely  another  exaggeration.  From 
Cyrenaica  the  Judaean  rebels  fell  upon  Egypt,  and 
joined  forces  with  the  insurgents  of  that  country. 
The  prefect  Lupus  who  opposed  their  progress  was 
defeated.  This  left  the  open  country  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  The  heathen  fugitives  who  fled  to 
Alexandria  for  protection,  united  with  the  residents 
of  the  capital,  and  proceeded  against  the  Judaeans 
of  Alexandria  with  equal  cruelty.  But  the  Judaean 
conquerors  of  Cyrenaica  overran  Alexandria, 
avenged  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  and  destroyed 
the  city.  In  Cyprus  which  contained  a  large  Ju- 
daean population,  the  uprising  against  the  Romans 
was  led  by  a  certain  Artemion;  and  the  Judaeans 
are  said  to  have  destroyed  Salarius,  the  capital  of 
the  island,  and  to  have  massacred  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Greeks. 

Trajan  who  was  then  in  Babylonia  and  who 
feared  that  the  uprising  might  become  general, 
hastily  dispatched  an  army  proportionate  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger.  The  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  in  Egypt,  Cyrenaica  and  Cyprus  he  en- 
trusted to  Martius  Turbo,  one  of  his  chief  generals. 
The  restoration  of  order  in  the  Euphrates  region 
was  assigned  to  the  emperor's  favorite  general 
Lucius  Quietus,  a  Moorish  prince,  a  man  of  cruel 
nature  whom  Trajan  had  named  as  his  successor. 
Quietus  received  the  order  to  exterminate  the  Ju- 
daeans in  his  territory  completely.  Trajan  thus 
had  to  struggle  against  the  Judaeans  on  several 
sides.  Had  the  Judaeans  concentrated  their  efforts 
upon  a  single  focus  and  acted  in  concert,  mutually 
supporting  each  other,  the  Roman  empire  might 
possibly  have  received  the  fatal  blow  then  {ii6- 
117)  which  it  sustained  a  few  centuries  later  at  the 
hands  of  the  northern  barbarians. 

Martius  Turbo  hastened  upon  his  voyage  with 
full  sails,  and  arrived  in  Egypt  in  five  days.    He 
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shrewdly  avoided  an  open  battle,  but  wearied  the 
undisciplined  rebels  by  small  skirmishes  which 
gradually  reduced  their  numbers  though  they 
fought  bravely.  After  many  struggles,  Turbo  bcT 
came  master  of  the  situation,  and  proceeded  against 
the  captives  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  The  pris- 
oners were  surrounded  by  the  legions  and  hewn  to 
pieces;  the  women  were  dishonored,  and  those  who 
resisted  were  put  to  death.  The  ancient  synagog 
of  Alexandria,  "the  glory  of  Israel,"  was  demol- 
ished. After  suppressing  the  revolt  in  Egypt, 
Turbo  proceeded  against  Cyprus,  and  completely 
exterminated  its  Judaean  inhabitants.  The  struggle 
in  the  island  must  have  been  a  very  desperate  one, 
since  it  left  behind  it  such  a  passionate  hatred 
against  the  Judaeans  that  a  law  was  enacted  pro- 
hibiting a  Judaean,  even  in  case  of  shipwreck,  from 
setting  foot  upon  the  island. 

Lucius  Quietus,  on  his  part,  conducted  a  war  of 
annihilation  against  the  Judaeans  of  Babylonia  and 
Mesopotamia  with  his  characteristic  cruelty. 
Houses,  streets,  paths,  and  highways  were  heaped 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Judaeans.  As  a  reward 
for  this  service,  Trajan  appointed  him  prefect  of 
Palestine  with  absolute  power.  The  uprising  in 
Palestine  which  was  not  so  extensive  as  in  Egypt 
and  Cyrenaica,  Quietus  suppressed  with  little  diffi- 
culty. The  Alexandrians,  Julian  and  Pappus,  who 
led  the  insurrection  here  were  captured,  and  were 
awaiting  death.  In  memory  of  those  who  fell  in 
Palestine,  the  Sanhedrin  added  new  symbols  of 
sorrow  to  those  that  were  observed  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Brides  were  no 
longer  to  wear  garlands  on  their  wedding  day. 

Trajan  was  compelled  to  leave  Parthia  and  to 
give  up  his  cherished  dream  of  reducing  it  to  a 
Roman  province.  Broken  with  disappointment  he 
fell  sick,  was  taken  to  Antioch,  and  died  a  few 
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months  later  in  Cilicia.  His  last  wish,  that  Quietus 
be  his  successor,  was  frustrated  by  his  wife  Plotina 
who  informed  the  army  that  Trajan  had  adopted 
his  kinsman  Aelius  Hadrian  as  his  son  and  heir. 
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CHAPTER   rV 

THE  BLOODY  WAR  UNDER  HADRIAN 
(117-140  C.  E.) 

Upon  Trajan's  death,  the  fires  of  insurrection 
broke  out  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and 
when  Hadrian  ascended  the  throne  (Aug.,  117) 
many  nations  were  already  in  revolt,  and  others 
were  on  the  point  of  rebellion  against  the  Roman 
empire.  Hadrian  who  possessed  but  Httle  military 
courage  was  afraid  of  the  prospect  of  many  pro- 
tracted wars  and,  for  the  first  time,  deviated  from 
the  usual  Roman  policy  which  was  to  dare  every-, 
thing  in  order  to  achieve  everything,  and  adopted 
a  policy  of  concession.  In  this  policy  the  Judaeans 
also  were  included,  and  the  Palestinians  were  over- 
joyed when  Hadrian  removed  Quietus  from  his 
office.  Hadrian  was  actuated  by  a  purely  selfish 
motive;  he  was  jealous  of  Quietus'  military  renown, 
and  wished  to  render  his  rival  harmless.  The  Ju- 
daeans, nevertheless,  regarded  Quietus*  disgrace  as 
a  good  omen  for  themselves.  Before  his  recall 
reached  him,  Quietus  was  on  the  point  of  pronounc- 
ing the  death  sentence  over  Julian  and  Pappus,  the 
brother  leaders  of  the  uprising,  and  mockingly 
called  upon  them  to  pray  for  a  miracle  that  would 
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deliver  them  from  his  hands.  But  just  before  their 
execution  the  decree  of  recall  arrived,  and  the 
brothers  were  saved.  The  patriotic  brothers  were 
so  beloved  by  the  people,  that  the  day  of  their  es- 
cape from  death  was  henceforth  observed  as  a  semi- 
holiday  under  the  name  of  "Trajan's  Day"  (12th  of 
Adar). 

Moreover,  the  most  ardently  cherished  hope  of 
the  Judaeans,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  Temple,  seemed  on  the  point  of  realization. 
The  Judaean  leaders  have  undoubtedly  demanded 
this  concession  as  a  condition  of  their  peaceful  atti- 
tude; and  Hadrian's  aversion  to  protracted  wars 
which  might  develop  inconvenient  rivals  among  the 
victorious  generals,  and  his  passion  for  raising 
ancient  cities  from  their  ruins,  combined  to  induce 
him  to  grant  this  request  of  Uie  Judaeans.  Prep- 
arations were  immediately  begun  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem.  The  site  of  the  city  was  being 
cleared  from  its  rubbish.  Hadrian  is  said  to  have 
appointed  the  Bible  translator  Akylas  to  supervise 
the  building  of  the  city.  A  movement  was  set  on 
foot,  under  the  leadership  of  Julian  and  Pappus,  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  rebuilding,  and 
generous  contributions  poured  in  from  all  lands  of 
the  dispersion.  Judaeans  who  lived  outside  of  Pal- 
estine streamed  into  Judaea  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  rebuilding,  and  the  poor  among  them  were 
provided  with  all  their  necessities.  Hadrian  was 
regarded  with  affection  among  the  Judaeans.  The 
Judaean  Sibyl  extolls  Hadrian,  and  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  fantastic  hopes  which  animated  the  Ju- 
daeans at  that  time : 

.    .    .    "And  after  him  shall  rule 
Another  man  with  silver  helmet  decked ; 
And  unto  him  shall  be  the  name  of  a  sea  (Hadrian, 

Adriatic) 
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And  he  shall  be  a  man  the  best  of  all 
And  in  all  things  discreet    .    .    . 

For  there  came  from  the  heavenly  plain  a  man, 

One  blessed,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 

Which  God  gave  him,  and  he  ruled  all  things  well^ 

And  unto  all  the  good  did  he  restore 

The  riches  which  the  earlier  men  had  seized. 

And  many  cities  with  much  fire  he  took 

From  their  foundations,  and  he  set  on  fire 

The  towers  of  mortals  who  before  did  evil, 

And  he  did  make  that  city,  which  God  loved, 

More  radiant  than  stars  and  sun  and  moon. 

And  he  set  order  and  a  holy  house 

Incarnate  made,  pure,  very  fair,  and  formed 

In  many  stades  a  great  and  boundless  tower 

Touching  the  clouds  themselves  and  seen  by  all. 

So  that  all  holy  and  all  righteous  men 

Might  see  the  glory  of  the  eternal  God, 

A  sight  that  has  been  longed  for.    Rising  sim 

And  setting  day  hymned  forth  the  praise  of  God. 

For  there  are  then  no  longer  fearful  things 

For  wretched  mortals,  nor  adulteries 

And  lawless  love  of  boys,  nor  homicide 

Nor  tumult,  but  a  righteous  strife  in  all. 

It  is  the  last  time  of  the  saints  when  God 

Accomplisheth  these  things,  high  thunderer, 

Founder  of  temple  most  magnificent." 

(Sibylline  Oracles,  Terry's  translation, 

Book  V,  65-69,  555-580.) 

But  the  great  expectations  of  the  Judaeans  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  Christians  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  temple  would  invalidate 
their  deep-seated  faith  in  the  atoning  character  of 
Jesus,  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Messiah,  for  which 
very    reason    the    temple    was    destroyed.    The 
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Samaritans,  also,  looked  with  hostile  eyes  upon  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Holy  City,  and  both,  presumably, 
exerted  diemselves  to  the  utmost  to  interrupt  the 
work.  Like  their  forefathers  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  kings,  the  Samaritans  of  this  time  sought 
to  persuade  the  emperor  that  the  rebuilding  of  Je- 
rusalem would  encourage  the  Judaean  people  to 
rebellion  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  their  inde- 
pendence. Hadrian  did  not  dare  to  revoke  his 
promise,  but  he  sought  to  evade  it.  The  temple 
was  to  be  rebuilt,  but  not  on  its  former  site ;  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  be  re-erected  but  was  to  be  turned  into 
a  heathen  city. 

The  Judaeans  were  naturally  embittered  at  this 
evasion  of  the  imperial  promise.  A  vast  multitude 
assembled  in  the  Plain  of  Rimmon,  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  and  an  insurrection  seemed  inevitable. 
There  were,  however,  many  leaders  who  realized 
the  hopelessness  of  a  new  revolt,  and  called  upon  R. 
Joshua,  known  as  an  advocate  of  peace,  to  allay  the 
popular  tumult.  R.  Joshua  was  not  prejudiced 
against  the  heathens,  and  did  not  believe  that  they 
were  of  no  virtue  and  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of 
God  as  both  the  Judaeans  and  the  Christians 
thought.  R.  Joshua  maintained  on  the  contrary: 
"The  pious  and  the  virtuous  of  all  nations  will  have 
a  share  in  the  bliss  of  the  world  to  come."  R. 
Joshua  addressed  the  people  in  that  manner  of 
speech  which  always  proved  effective  in  allaying 
popular  excitement;  he  told  them  a  fable:  "Once 
upon  a  time,  a  lion,  after  devouring  his  prey,  was 
greatly  troubled  by  a  bone  which  stuck  in  his  throat. 
In  his  pain,  the  lion  promised  a  reward  to  anyone 
who  would  remove  the  bone.  A  crane  with  a  long 
neck  performed  the  operation  and  demanded  his 
reward.  But  the  lion  answered  mockingly:  'Is  it 
not  sufficient  reward  for  thee  that  thou  hast  es- 
caped with  a  whole  skin  out  of  the  lion's  jaws  ?*    In 
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like  manner,"  continued  R.  Joshua,  "let  us  be  glad 
that  we  have  escaped  destruction  thus  far  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romans."  R.  Joshua's  eloquence  and 
authority  prevailed  for  the  moment,  but  the  affec- 
tion in  which  Hadrian  had  been  held  was  ffone,  and 
was  turned  into  bitter  hatred.  Hadrian  either 
ignored  or  did  not  realize  this  change  of  feeling. 
In  the  course  of  his  many  journeys  through  nearly 
all  of  the  provinces,  he  visited  Judaea  also  in  the 
last  decade  of  his  reign,  and  reported  to  Rome  the 
friendly  reception  given  him  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  Senate  perpetuated  Hadrian's  self-delusion  by 
striking  coins  commemorative  of  his  presence  in 
Judaea.  The  coin  represents  Hadrian  as  standing 
opposite  a  female  figure  (Judaea)  near  an  altar  on 
which  both  are  about  to  offer  a  sacrifice.  Two  or 
three  children  (symbolic  of  districts)  stand  near- 
by and  present  palms  to  the  emperor  as  a  symbol 
of  peace.  This,  however,  was  a  serious  delusion. 
The  Judaeans,  on  the  contrary,  had  long  been  pre- 
paring for  war.  The  weapons  which  the  Judaean 
smiths  prepared  for  the  Romans  were  purposely 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  weak  and  almost  use- 
less, in  anticipation  that  they  would  one  day  be 
turned  against  the  Judaeans.  The  conspirators 
secretly  made  ready  subterranean  passages  and  re- 
treats in  the  numerous  caves  and  hollows  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah  to  be  used  as  store  houses  for 
weapons  and  for  provisions,  and  also  as  places  of 
ambush  whence  the  enemy  was  to  be  attacked  un- 
expectedly. R.  Akiba  who  became  the  religious 
head  of  the  entire  Judaean  community  upon  the 
death  of  R.  Joshua,  seems  to  have  taken  a  quiet  but 
energetic  part  in  the  activities  of  the  war  prepara- 
tions. He  undertook  many  journeys  to  the  Judaean 
communities  of  Parthia  and  Asia  Minor,  possibly 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  his  coreligionists  of 
those  countries  to  rise  against  Rome,  and  of  obtain- 
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ing  their  assistance  in  the  restoration  of  the  Ju- 
daean  commonwealth. 

Hadrian,  lulled  in  perfect  security,  did  not  notice 
any  signs  of  conspiracy  until  the  insurrection  was 
about  to  break  forth  in  full  force.  The  Judaeans 
skillfully  threw  sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  spies, 
and  everything  was  in  readiness — weapons,  means 
of  communication,  warriors,  and  even  a  powerful 
leader  who  was  able  to  inspire  both  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  miUtary  courage.  The  destruction  of 
Caesarea  and  Emmaus  by  earthquake  a  few  years 
before  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  good  omen 
for  the  success  of  the  revolution.  Caesarea  was 
the  Roman  capital  of  Judaea,  the  residence  of  the 
procurator.  Popular  beHef  had  it  that,  as 
Caesarea's  greatiiess  dated  from  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem  would  be  elevated  again  through 
the  fall  of  Caesarea.  Emmaus  was  appointed  by 
Vespasian  as  a  colony  for  discharged  soldiers,  and 
was,  consequently,  another  garrison  city. 

The  chief  hero  of  the  insurrection  under  Hadrian 
was  Bar  Cocheba,  who  inspired  no  less  fear  in  the 
Roman  empire  than  Brennus  and  Hannibal  did  in 
former  times.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  descent  and 
early  Hfe  of  this  much  maligned  personality.  Like 
all  revolutionary  heroes,  he  emerges  suddenly,  ap- 
pears as  the  embodiment  of  the  nation,  spreads 
terror  about  him,  and  looms  up  as  the  sole  centre  of 
an  irresistible  movement.'  His  real  name  was  Bar 
Koziba,  not  a  term  of  reproach  (Son  of  a  Lie),  but 
because  his  home  was  at  a  place  called  Kazib.  Bar 
Cocheba  was  his  Messianic  name  given  him  by  R. 
Akiba.  When  R.  Akiba  first  saw  him  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed  by  his  appearance  that  he  ex- 
claimed :  "This  is  the  Messianic  king,"  and  applied 
to  him  the  biblical  verse :  "And  a  star  (cochab)  has 
arisen  in  Jacob"  (Numbers  24:  17).  R.  Akiba 
was  so  carried  away  by  the  striking  personality 
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of  Bar  Cocheba  that  he  had  implicit  confidence  that 
that  hero  would  humble  Rome,  restore  the  glory  of 
Israel,  and  bring  about  the  Messianic  kingdom  in 
the  near  future.  There  were,  of  course,  some  men 
who  did  not  share  in  R.  Akiba's  extravagant  hopes. 
R.  Johanan  ben  Torta  retorted ;  "Grass  will  sooner 
grow  on  thy  chin,  Akiba,  before  the  Messiah  makes 
his  appearance."  However,  the  recognition  and  the 
homage  which  R.  Akiba  bestowed  upon  him,  placed 
a  halo  of  Messianic  glory  about  Bar  Cocheba  in 
the  popular  mind,  and  lent  to  him  an  extraordinary 
dignity  and  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Judaean  warriors  from  all  countries  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  the  Messianic  king.  Even  Samaritans 
and  heathens  made  common  cause  with  the  Ju- 
daeans.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  number  of 
revolutionists  given  in  the  sources  (400,000  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud,  580,000  by  Die  Cassius  the 
pagan  historian)  may  not  at  all  be  exaggerated. 
Bar  Cocheba  who  resembled  the  wild  hero  of  the 
Zealots,  Simon  bar  Giora,  regarded  himself  so  in- 
vincible on  account  of  his  physical  powers,  his 
Messianic  influence,  and  his  great  army  that  he  is 
said  to  have  uttered  these  words :  "O  Lord !  if  thou 
do  not  help  us,  then,  at  least,  do  not  help  our 
enemies,  and  victory  will  be  ours." 

The  then  governor  of  Judaea  Tinnius  Rufus, 
known  in  Judaean  sources  under  the  name  of 
Tyrannus  Rufus  as  a  synonym  for  cruelty,  arro- 
gance and  scorn,  who  probably  had  but  a  small 
number  of  troops  at  his  disposal,  was  powerless 
against  the  attacks  of  the  warlike  Messiah.  Rufus 
constantly  retreated,  and,  within  a  year  (132-133), 
fifty  strongholds  and  many  cities  and  villages  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Judaeans.  Hadrian  did  not 
consider  the  Judaean  insurrection  serious  at  first, 
but  when  the  reports  of  one  Roman  defeat  after 
another  were  brought  to  him,  he  sent  reinforce- 
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ments  under  the  command  of  his  ablest  Kcnerals. 
Legions  from  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  were 
dispatched  to  Judaea,  and  troops  were  brought  even 
from  the  distant  provinces  of  Moesia  and  Maure- 
tania.  But  even  the  two  ablest  Roman  generals, 
Publius  Marcellus  and  Lolius  Urbicius>  met  with 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Bar  Cocheba,  and  lost  in 
Judaea  the  glory  they  had  won  on  the  other  battle- 
fields. These  unexpected  successes  filled  the  Ju- 
daean  people  with  such  assurance,  as  though  their 
independence  could  nevermore  be  endangered. 
Those  who  had  formerly  concealed  their  Judaean 
origin  by  artificial  means  in  order  to  escape  the 
Judaean  tax,  submitted  to  an  operation  again  so 
as  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  Messianic  kingdom 
because  of  this  indication  of  apostasy.  Bar 
Cocheba  had  coins  of  his  own  struck  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  independence  of  the  Judaean  common- 
wealth. 

Jerusalem  played  no  part  in  this  war.  The  site 
of  the  city  was  undoubtedly  in  Judaean  hands ;  for, 
even  if  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  had  already  begun, 
it  was  not  as  yet  fortified,  and  the  Romans  would 
hardly  have  selected  such  a  weak  position  for  their 
headquarters  or  for  their  camp.  The  Judaeans, 
again,  occupied  as  they  were  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
war,  had  little  time  to  think  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  holy  city. 

In  spite  of  their  long  accumulated  hatred  of  the 
Romans,  the  Judaean  warriors,  possibly  out  of  re- 
gard for  their  heathen  fellow-revolutionists,  did  not 
retaliate  with  cruelty  upon  the  enemy  who  fell  into 
their  hands.  Against  the  Judaean-Christians  who 
lived  in  Judaea,  however.  Bar  Cocheba  proceeded 
with  hostility  since  they  were  regarded  as  apostates 
and  especially  as  informers  and  spies.  The  hatred 
against  the  Judaean-Christians  was  enhanced  when 
they  refused  to  participate  in  the  national  war,  and 
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remained  only  indifferent  spectators  of  this  fearful 
drama.  In  the  restored  State  where  all  the  laws 
came  into  force  again,  the  Judaean  tribunals  felt' 
justified  in  summoning  to  judgment  those  members 
of  their  nation  who  not  only  denied  the  law  but 
even  scorned  it.  The  death  penalty,  however,  was 
never  imposed  upon  them,  as  later  Christian  chron- 
iclers maintained  in  order  to  excite  hatred  against 
the  Judaeans ;  they  were  only  scourged.  However, 
even  among  the  Nazarenes  there  were  patriots  who 
embraced  the  national  cause  and  who  delivered  up 
to  the  tribunals  those  members  of  their  sect  who 
were  guilty  of  treason.  A  few  statements  in  the 
gospels  which  were  composed  at  this  time  betray 
tie  discord  which  prevailed  among  the  Christians 
of  Palestine  during  the  course  of  this  war,  and  the 
anxiety  under  which  they  labored.  The  founder 
of  Christianity  is  made  to  state,  as  though  he  were 
foretelling  this  period  of  commotion :  "Take  heed, 
lest  any  man  deceive  you.  For  many  shall  come  in 
my  name,  saying,  I  am  the  Messiah,  and  shall  de- 
ceive many.  And  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  be  ye  not  troubled :  for  such  things 
must  needs  be;  but  the  end  shall  not  be  yet.  For 
nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom ;  and  there  shall  be  earthquakes  in 
diverse  places,  and  there  shall  be  famines  and 
troubles;  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrow.  But 
take  heed  to  yourselves ;  for  they  shall  deliver  you 
up  to  the  councils ;  and  in  the  synagogs  ye  shall  be 
beaten.  .  .  .  Now  the  brother  shall  betray  the 
brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  son ;  and  chil- 
dren shall  rise  up  against  their  parents.  .  .  . 
And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's 
sake;  but  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the 
same  shall  be  saved"  (Mark  13:  6-13).  In  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  Ju- 
daeans and  those  Nazarenes  who  believed  in  the 
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divinity  of  Jesus  and  called  him  "Lord,"  a  name 
used  in  Judaean  circles  for  God,  the  Sanhedrin  de- 
creed that  in  prayer  and  even  in  salutation,  the 
name  "Lord"  should  no  longer  be  used,  but  that 
the  tetragranimaton  ( Y  H  W  H)  be  employed  in  its 
stead. 

The  war  under  Bar  Cocheba  raged  for  nearly 
two  years  (132-134).  Hadrian  who  regarded  the 
progress  of  tiie  war  and  the  repeated  defeats  of 
his  armies  with  the  utmost  anxiety  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  transfer  to  Judaea  the  greatest  general  of 
his  time,  Julius  Severus,  who  was  the  governor  of 
Britannia  where  he  had  suppressed  the  uprising  of 
a  no  less  liberty-loving  nation.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  the  scene  of  the  war,  Julius  Severus  found  the 
Judaean  army  in  such  a  favorable  position  that  he 
dared  not  give  battle  at  once.  He  therefore  adopted 
the  tactics  of  Vespasian  which  consisted  in  extend- 
ing the  line  of  battle,  in  prolonging  the  war,  in  cut- 
ting ofiF  the  food  supply,  and  in  attacking  isolated 
detachments  of  the  Judaean  army  and  of  destroy- 
ing them  by  means  of  his  cavalry.  He  counted 
particularly  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  food  supply 
which  must  inevitably  take  place  in  a  blockaded 
country  the  entire  population  of  which  was  engaged 
in  warfare  with  no  one  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Sev- 
erus' tactics  accomplished  their  purpose,  particu- 
larly when  they  were  supported  by  the  cruelty  of 
putting  all  prisoners  to  death  at  once.  The  details 
of  this  memorable  revolutionary  war  have  not  been 
preserved.  The  heroic  deeds  of  Bar  Cocheba  found 
no  chronicler.  Even  the  Roman  account  of  this 
war,  written  by  the  Roman  orator  Antonius  Juli- 
anus,  has  become  a  prey  of  the  ages.  But  the  few 
facts  that  are  known  testify  to  the  heroic  valor  of 
the  Judaeans  and  to  their  death-defying  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  the  nation.  The  fifty  strongholds 
which  they  had  occupied  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Romans  one  by  one.  The  last  stronghold  which 
still  remained  in  Judaean  hands  was  Bethar,  not 
far  from  the  Mediterranean  coast,  south  of 
Caesarea.  Bar  Cocheba  with  the  flower  of  his  army 
retreated  thither  after  his  defeats;  all  the  fugitives 
from  the  entire  country  also  sought  safety  in  that 
city  where  the  final  act  of  the  tragedy  was  enacted. 
The  siege  of  this  stronghold  seems  to  have  lasted 
an  entire  year,  and  Severus  must  have  experienced 
greater  difficulty  in  its  capture  than  Vespasian  did 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  By  means  of  the  sub- 
terranean passages  which  had  been  prepared  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  inhabitants  were  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  provisions,  and  a  brook 
which  ran  through  the  city  protected  them  against 
a  water  famine.  But  the  hour  of  doom  finally 
struck  for  Bethar.  How  the  fall  of  Bethar  was 
brought  about  is  not  definitely  known.  Some  re- 
ports have  it  that  the  subterranean  passages  were 
betrayed  to  the  Romans  by  two  Samaritans, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim ;  others,  that  the  water  sup- 
ply gave  out,  and  others,  again,  that  the  city  was 
captured  as  a  result  of  treachery.  One  story  has 
it  that  Bar  Cocheba,  led  by  a  Samaritan  to  believe 
in  the  treachery  of  a  saintly  man,  Eleazar  of 
Modin,  who  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Israel 
on  account  of  his  piety,  stamped  with  his  foot  upon 
the  holy  man  who  died  in  consequence ;  whereupon 
a  voice  proclaimed:  "Because  thou  hast  paralyzed 
the  arm  of  Israel,  and  blinded  his  eye,  thine  arm 
shall  be  paralyzed  and  thine  eye  shall  be  blinded." 
Thereupon  Bethar  fell  and  Bar  Cocheba  was  killed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  very  little  is  known  of  the  end 
of  the  heroic  Bar  Cocheba.  It  was  told  afterward 
that  a  Roman  had  bought  the  hero's  head  and 
boasted  of  having  killed  him;  again,  that  his  body 
was  found  wound  about  by  a  snake,  whereupon  the 
Roman  victor  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :    "Had  not 
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a  god  killed  him,  no  human  power  could  have  over- 
come him."  Bethar  fell  (135)  ominously  on  the 
very  same  day  on  which  Jerusalem  had  fallen  sixty- 
five  years  before. 

The  Roman  soldiers  instituted  a  fearful  massa- 
cre among  the  inhabitants  of  the  doomed  city.  One 
description  has  it  that  their  horses  waded  in  blood 
up  to  their  noses,  that  the  blood  flowed  in  streams 
into  the  Mediterranean,  a  mile  distant,  uprooting 
heavy  rocks  in  its  course ;  the  brains  of  three  hun- 
dred children  were  found  spattered  on  one  rock, 
and  that  of  the  entire  youth  of  the  city  only  one, 
the  son  of  the  patriarch,  escaped.  The  widows  of 
the  murdered  men  could  find  no  living  witness  to 
testify  in  the  courts  to  the  death  of  their  hugbands. 
The  well-informed  Greek  historian  Dio  Cassius  re- 
ports that  more  than  half  a  million  people  fell  by 
the  sword  outside  of  those  who  perished  by  hunger 
and  fire.  But  the  Roman  losses  were  just  as  great, 
though  it  was  the  Roman  policy  to  pass  the  number 
of  their  slain  in  silence.  A  great  part  of  the  legions 
was  destroyed  in  the  battles  and  in  the  sieges. 
Hadrian,  though  glad  at  the  victory,  dared  not,  in 
his  report  to  the  senate,  employ  the  usual  formula: 
"I  and  the  army  are  well."  The  senate  decreed  no 
triumph  for  the  emperor.  Only  the  conqueror, 
Julius  Severus,  received  the  mark  of  distinction 
conferred  upon  a  conqueror. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Bethar,  many  fugitives  found 
shelter  in  the  mountain  caves  and  hollows  whence 
they  conducted  a  desperate  guerilla  warfare  against 
the  Romans.  Before  long,  however,  these  bands 
were  annihilated,  all  rebellious  cities  and  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  the  country  was  reduced  to  a 
desert  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  The  cap- 
tives, probably  only  women  and  children,  were 
dragged  by  the  thousands  to  the  slave  markets  of 
Hebron  and  Gaza,  and  so  glutted  the  market  that 
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the  slaves  had  to  be  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  in  order 
to  find  buyers.  Many  of  them  were  carried  to 
Egypt  where  they  perished  through  hunger  and 
shipwreck  on  their  way.  Other  fugitives  who  were 
hidden  in  clefts  and  caves  were  reduced  by  starva- 
tion to  such  condition  that  they  subsisted  on  the 
flesh  of  dead  human  bodies.  But  even  these 
wretches  did  not  escape  the  wrath  of  the  Romans. 
Heralds  proclaimed  that  all  who  would  voluntarily 
step  forth  from  their  hiding  places  would  be  treated 
with  mercy.  The  credulous  who  were  lured  by 
these  promises  were  butchered  at  once.  Only  those 
fugitives  were  saved  who  managed  to  reach  the 
Euphrates  region  and  Arabia.  Judaea  lay  pros- 
trate again  at  the  feet  of  Rome.  Hadrian  imposed 
a  special  tax  upon  all  the  Judaeans  of  the  Roman 
empire  which  was  even  more  oppressive  than  the 
Fiscus  Judaicus  of  Vespasian. 

Hadrian  who  lived  in  great  anxiety  while  the 
war  was  in  progress,  determined  now,  when  Judaea 
lay  bleeding  at  his  feet,  to  destroy  the  very  existence 
of  the  Judaean  nationality.  With  that  object  in 
view,  he  issued  a  series  of  edicts  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  eradicate  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people 
from  the  hearts  of  the  survivors.  Tinnius  Rufus, 
the  procurator,  was  appointed  by  Hadrian  to  exe- 
cute these  edicts  because  he  was  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  the  Judaeans  and  would  be  in  a  position 
to  watch  over  them. 

Rufus  had  the  plow  passed  over  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  Mount  where  several 
traces  were  possibly  still  left  of  the  rebuilding  en- 
terprise. Tradition  has  it  that  the  day  when 
Jerusalem  was  plowed  by  Rufus  was  the  Ninth  of 
Ab,  a  fateful  day  in  Jewish  history.  Hadrian  had 
the  city  rebuilt,  presumably  a  little  farther  north- 
ward where  the  suburbs  once  used  to  be,  and 
planted  therein  a  colony  of  Phoenician  and  Syrian 
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veteran  soldiers.  The  city  was  built  after  the  Greek 
fashion,  with  two  market  places,  a  theatre,  and 
other  public  buildings.  On  the  site  of  the  former 
temple,  Hadrian's  statue  was  erected,  and  a  temple 
in  honor  of  the  CapitoHne  Jupiter.  Statues  of  other 
gods,  Roman,  Greek,  and  Phoenician,  were  also 
erected.  The  very  name  of  the  holy  city  was  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  memory  of  man,  for  the  new  city 
was  to  bear  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina,  after 
Hadrian's  surname  Aelius  and  after  the  CapitoHne 
Jupiter.  In  the  southern  gate  leading  to  Bethle- 
hem, an  image  of  the  head  of  a  swine  was  placed, 
as  a  special  insult  to  the  Judaeans'who  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  within  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Another  temple  of  Jupiter  was  erected  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Samaritans 
where  their  temple  once  stood. 

In  his  effort  to  crush  the  stubborn  spirit  of  free- 
dom which  the  Judaeans  manifested  on  so  many 
occasions,  Hadrian  resorted  to  the  old  tactics  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  desecrating  the  things 
which  the  Judaeans  held  sacred  and  in  driving  them 
into  heathenism  by  force  of  arms.  Dire  punish- 
ment was  to  be  meted  out  to  those  who  observed 
circumcision  and  the  Sabbath  and  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  Judaean  Law.  A  penalty  was 
put  upon  the  observance  of  every  Judaean  cus- 
tom, habit  and  usage,  even  such  as  had  no  special 
religious  significance,  like  the  custom  of  celebrating 
marriages  on  Wednesdays.  The  troublous  years 
which  afflicted  Israel,  as  a  result  of  these  edicts, 
from  the  fall  of  Bethar  to  the  death  of  Hadrian, 
were  called  the  "Period  of  Intolerance,  of  Danger 
or  of  Persecution." 

These  harsh  edicts  and  their  still  harsher  execu- 
tion were  a  serious  blow  to  the  survivors.  The 
conscientious  were  nonplussed  as  to  what  their 
duty    was    under    the    desperate   circumstances ; 
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whether  they  were  to  yield  their  lives  in  the  observ- 
ance of  their  relig;ious  practices,  or  to  save  their 
lives  by  yielding  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
The  surviving  teachers  of  the  law  assembled  in  a 
garret  in  Lydda  to  decide  upon  this  vital  question. 
Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  every  Judaean  was 
in  duty  bound  to  risk  his  life  for  each  and  every 
religious  prescription  whether  essential  or  non- 
essential. R.  Ishmael  maintained  that  all  religious 
laws  may  be  violated  under  compulsion  in  order  to 
save  one's  life,  and  he  advised  temporary  submis- 
sion to  the  edicts.  A  compromise  was  soon  effected 
and  it  was  decided  that,  in  order  to  escape  martyr- 
dom, all  religious  laws,  with  the  exception  of  idola- 
try, incest,  and  murder  which  were  regarded  as  the 
three  essential  points  of  Judaism,  may  be  violated 
under  compulsion,  only,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  but  should  be  observed,  on  the  whole,  as  much 
and  whenever  possible.  While  many  refused  to 
abide  by  this  makeshift,  many  others  acted  upon 
it,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  observe  the  petty  artifices 
and  pious  tricks  which  they  invented  in  order  to 
escape  death  on  the  one  hand,  but  also  to  satisfy 
conscientious  scruples  on  the  other.  In  order  to 
read  the  Torah  without  being  exposed  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Roman  spies  it  was  necessary  to  hide 
upon  high  roofs  or  in  cellars.  When  R.  Akiba  who 
was  surrounded  by  his  disciples  at  the  hour  of 
prayer  once  noticed  a  Roman  spy,  he  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  mouth  as  a  signal  to  recite  the  Shema 
very  quietly,  almost  inaudibly.  For  the  Roman  au- 
thorities were  in  bitter  earnest  in  the  execution  of 
the  edicts  of  persecution,  and  watched  every  step 
of  the  Judaeans.  Whoever  was  denounced  or 
caught  in  the  act  of  observing  any  religious  prac- 
tise was  arbitrarily  condemned  by  the  Roman  au- 
thorities to  pay  a  fine,  to  corporal  punishment,  and 
even  to  death.    R.  Ishmael  described  this  period  of 
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despair  when  he  said:  "Since  Rome  imposed  such 
laws  upon  us,  and  prevents  us  from  fulfilling  our 
religious  duties,  and  especially  from  reading  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  we  ought  to  abstain  from  mar- 
riage in  order  not  to  beget  children,  were  it  not  that 
Abraham's  seed  would  thereby  be  destroyed." 

There  were,  however,  many  Judaeans  who  would 
not  stoop  to  makeshifts  and  to  circumventions,  and 
who  observed  all  religious  prescriptions  in  spite  of 
the  martyrdom  that  was  awaiting  them.  A  younger 
contemporary  thus  describes  in  brief,  almost  dra- 
matic form,  the  mercilessness  of  the  Roman  courts 
in  this  period:  "Why  shouldst  thou  be  scourged? 
Because  I  used  the  festive  bouquet  (on  Taber- 
nacles). Why  shouldst  thou  be  crucified?  Because 
I  have  eaten  unleavened  bread  on  Passover.  Why 
art  thou  condemned  to  death  by  fire  or  by  sword? 
Because  I  have  read  the  Torah  and  have  circum- 
cised my  sons."  W^hoever  was  caught  wearing 
phylacteries  had  his  skull  crushed.  Worse  even 
than  death  were  the  slow  tortures,  the  very  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  to  which  the  accused  were  subjected 
at  the  hands  of  their  Roman  tormentors.  The 
scrupulous  Judaeans  might  have  succeeded  in  evad- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  spies  in  many  in- 
stances, were  it  not  for  Judaean  traitors,  men  of 
that  type  who  will  do  anything  for  personal  profit, 
and  for  gnostic  sectarians  who  despised  the  Ju- 
daean law.  To  the  latter  class  belonged  EUsha  ben 
Abuya,  or  Aher,  the  former  teacher  of  the  law, 
who  pointed  out  to  the  Roman  authorities  the  many 
subterfuges  employed  by  the  scrupulous  Judaeans 
in  order  to  evade  the  violation  of  the  Law.  The 
Roman  authorities  soon  became  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  halachic  laws,  and  could  no  longer  be 
deceived.  Tinnius  Rufus,  the  procurator,  directed 
a  redoubled  vigilance  against  scholastic  assemblies 
and  ordinations  of  disciples,  the  two  points  most 
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vital  to  the  perpetuation  of  Judaism.  Rufus  fully 
realized  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  interrupting  in- 
struction, in  breaking  the  chain  of  traditions,  and 
in  preventing  the  ordination  of  disciples  as  inde- 
pendent teachers,  he  would  be  dealing  a  death  blow 
to  Judaism.  Teachers  of  the  law  who  delivered 
lectures  or  exercised  the  function  of  ordination 
were  put  to  death.  Even  the  communities  were  held 
responsible  for  it.  The  city  and  the  neighborhood 
wherein  an  ordination  took  place  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  possible  that  Aher  turned  the  perse- 
cution in  this  (Erection.  At  least,  it  is  said  that  he 
delivered  the  teachers  of  the  law  over  to  death,  and 
that  he  frightened  disciples  away  from  the  study 
of  the  law.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  into  the  schools 
and  to  have  said  to  the  disciples :  "What  are  you 
doing  here?  Learn  to  be  builders,  carpenters, 
hunters,  and  tailors." 

There  were,  of  course,  some  imperturbable, 
pacific  natures  who  advised  submission.  R.  Jose 
ben  Kisma  was  one  of  those  men  who  regard 
patience  as  the  highest  virtue,  and  who  believe  that 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  wise  moderation  and 
submissiveness  than  by  reckless  resistance  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Once  he  mildly  and  sympathetically  re- 
proved R.  Hanina  ben  Teradyon  for  endangering 
his  life  by  persisting  in  teaching  the  law  to  his  dis- 
ciples. For  this  reason  R.  Jose  enjoyed  the  high 
regard  of  the  Roman  authorities,  and  when  he  died 
Romans  of  the  highest  rank  followed  his  bier.  Most 
of  the  Tanaim,  however,  were  determined  to  suffer 
martyrdom  rather  than  to  abandon  their  lectures; 
they  placed  the  study  of  the  law  above  the  observ- 
ance of  religious  prescriptions.  When  it  was  a 
question  of  a  compulsory  violation  of  ritual  mat- 
ters, the  teachers  themselves  set  the  example  of  sub- 
mission for  the  time  being ;  but  when  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  Law  was  involved,  they  almost  invited 
martyrdom. 

Tradition  tells  of  ten  martyrs  who  died  for  the 
Law.  Foremost  among  these  was  R.  Akiba. 
Pappus  ben  Judah,  one  of  the  moderates,  warned 
him  in  vain  against  the  danger  involved  in  meeting 
with  his  disciples  because  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Roman  spies  penetrated  every  nook  and  corner.  R. 
Akiba  showed  him,  by  means  of  a  fable,  how  futile 
and  how  sinful  it  was  to  fear  death.  He  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  because  Rufus  re- 
garded him  as  the  head  and  the  authority  of  Juda- 
ism, he  proceeded  against  him  with  even  greater 
severity  than  against  others.  R.  Akiba  was  kept 
for  a  long  time  in  close  confinement,  though  the  sur- 
viving scholars  succeeded  occasionally  in  evading 
the  vigilance  of  his  jailors  in  order  to  consult  him 
on  a  mooted  question  of  the  law.  Rufus  might  have 
hoped  that  R.  Akiba,  weakened  by  close  confine- 
ment, would  be  induced  to  submit,  and  thus  set  an 
example  for  others.  As  R.  Akiba  still  remained 
firm,  Rufus  put  him  to  the  torture,  and  had  his 
skin  torn  off  with  an  iron  curry-comb.  Amidst  his 
tortures,  R.  Akiba  recited  the  Shema  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  on  his  lips.  Astonished  at  such 
extraordinary  steadfastness,  Rufus  asked  R. 
Akiba  whether  he  was  a  magician  that  he  was  able 
to  bear  his  pain  with  such  indifference.  R.  Akiba 
replied:  "I  am  no  magician,  but  I  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  to  love  my  God  also  with  my  life." 
With  the  last  word  of  the  Shema,  (God  is)  "One," 
R.  Akiba  breathed  his  last.  His  death  which  was 
as  extraordinary  as  his  life,  left  a  great  void  behind 
it;  his  contemporaries  lamented  that  in  his  death 
the  arms  of  the  Torah  were  broken,  and  the  wells 
of  wisdom  stopped  up. 

R.  Hanina  ben  Teradyon  who  disregarded  the 
warnings  of  R.  Jose  ben  Kisma  and  persisted  in 
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imparting  the  traditional  law  to  his  disciples,  met 
his.  death  with  equal  steadfastness.  Asked  why  he 
disobeyed  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  he  replied  sim- 
ply: "Because  my  God  so  commanded  me."  R. 
Hanina  was  wrapt  in  a  scroll  of  the  Torah  and 
Burned  at  the  stake.  His  wife,  also,  it  is  said,  was 
condemned  to  death  and  his  daughter  was  dragged 
into  a  house  of  shame.  R.  Hutzpit,  the  interpreter 
of  the  Law,  had  his  tongue  cut  out  and  thrown  to 
the  dogs.  R.  Judah  ben  Baba  who  was  regarded 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  absolutely  free  f  rpm 
sin  is  mentioned- as  the  last  of  the  ten  martyrs. 
Fearing  that  the  Oral  Law  would  be  completely 
destroyed  with  the  execution  of  the  eminent 
teachers,  unless  their  surviving  disciples  be  author- 
ized to  continue  it  as  independent  teachers,  R. 
Judah  summoned  the  last  seven  disciples  of  R. 
Akiba  in  a  gorge  between  the  little  towns  of  Usha 
and  Shefaram,  and  ordained  them  there.  A  Roman 
troop,  however,  probably  led  thither  by  a  traitor, 
surprised  him  in  the  act  of  ordination,  and  riddled 
him  full  of  holes,  like  a  sieve,  with  the  points  of 
their  lances,  after  the  newly  ordained  rabbis  had 
left  him  upon  his  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations. 
For  fear  of  the  bloodthirsty  Rufus,  no  one  ven- 
tured to  give  the  body  of  this  martyr  a  decent 
burial.  Among  the  martyrs  outside  of  the  academic 
circles  were  the  two  brothers  of  Lydda,  Julian  and 
Pappus,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  Because  of 
the  great  respect  they  enjoyed,  the  Romans  de- 
manded that  they  set  an  example  of  submission. 
This  the  patriotic  brothers  indignantly  refused,  and 
were  therefore  condemned  to  death. 

Hadrian's  cruelty  was  directed  not  only  against 
the  survivors,  but  even  against  the  dead  who  had 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  Bethar.  Under  heavy  pen- 
alties it  was  forbidden  to  bury  the  dead  that  the 
horrible  sight  of  the  heaps  of  corpses  might  serve 
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as  a  warning  to  the  living  to  rise  no  more  against 
the  tyranny  of  Rome.  The  Roman  authorities 
cared  little  for  the  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  in 
consequence;  or  rather  they  were  only  too  willing 
to  add  the  horror  of  a  pestilence  to  the  other  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Judaean  nation.  The  Judaeans, 
however,  who  regarded  the  burial  of  the  dead  as  a 
sacred  duty,  chafed  under  the  intolerable  thought 
that  those  dead  bodies  were  to  be  exposed  to  decay 
and  to  become  the  prey  of  beasts  and  birds.  To 
arouse  the  survivors  who  had  made  their  peace  with 
the  Romans  and  lived  in  quiet  retirement,  to  give 
the  dead  a  sacred  burial  under  cover  of  darkness 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  happiness,  a  pious 
Judaean,  it  seems,  composed  the  Book  of  Tobit 
which  emphasizes  the  duty  of  giving  secret  burials 
to  whom  this  was  denied  by  a  tyrant,  and  the  great 
reward  awaiting  such  an  act  of  piety.  The  book 
holds  up  as  an  example  a  pious  man  by  the  name  of 
Tobit  who,  at  first,  drew  many  troubles  upon  him- 
self, because  he  had  given  burial  to  a  man  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  king,  but  who  was  greatly 
blessed  in  the  end  because  of  his  pious  deed.  The 
book  concludes  with  these  hopeful  words :  "Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  desolate,  and  the  house  of  God  in  it 
shall  be  burned,  and  shall  be  desolate  for  a  time; 
and  that  again  God  will  have  mercy  on  them,  and 
bring  them  again  into  the  land  where  they  shall 
build  a  temple  .  .  .  and  build  up  Jerusalem 
gloriously,  and  the  house  of  God  shall  be  built  in 
it  for  ever  with  a  glorious  building  .  .  .  and  all 
the  nations  shall  turn,  and  fear  the  Lord  God  truly" 
(Tobit  14:4-5). 

The  Judaean-Christians  who  had  withdrawn  dur- 
ing the  war  to  the  cities  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  so- 
called  Decapolis,  did  not  remain  unaffected  either 
by  the  Bar  Cocheba  revolution.  The  war  produced 
a  decisive  crisis  among  them.    In  the  erection  upon 
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the  temple  site  of  the  statue  of  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
called  the  "abomination  of  devastation"  in  the  bibU- 
cal  phraseology,  they  saw  signs  of  the  judgment 
day,  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  Jesus  in  the  clouds.  The  severity  of  Hadri- 
an's persecutions  fell  heavily  upon  the  Judaean- 
Christians  also,  possibly  upon  all  Christians,  since 
the  Roman  authorities  made  no  distinction  between 
Judaeans  and  Christians.  The  gospels  describe  in 
sombre  colors  the  horrors  of  the  persecution  which 
were  visited  upon  the  Christians  also:  "When  ye 
therefore  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  stand  in  the  holy 
place.  .  .  .  Then  let  them  which  be  in  Judaea 
flee  into  the  mountains;  Let  him  which  be  on  the 
house-top  not  come  down  to  take  anj^hing  out  of 
his  house.  Neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  field 
return  back  to  take  his  clothes.  And  woe  unto  them 
that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck,  in 
those  days !  But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in 
the  winter,  neither  on  the  Sabbath  day"  (Mat.  24: 
15-20). 

The  Christians  of  both  branches,  therefore, 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  recognition  as  a  distinct 
religious  community,  totally  separated  from  the  Ju- 
daeans, in  order  not  to  be  involved  in  the  fate  of 
the  latter.  Two  church  fathers,  Quadratus  and 
Aristides,  are  said  to  have  presented  an  apology 
to  Hadrian  in  which  they  claimed  that  Christianity 
had  no  connection  with  Judaism  whatsoever.  The 
union  and  amalgamation  of  most  of  the  Judaean- 
Christian  sects  with  the  pagan  Christians  dates 
from  this  time.  The  Judaean-Christians  gave  up 
the  Judaean  laws  which  they  had  observed  hither- 
to, adopted  the  pagan-Christian  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  in  proof  of  their  amalgamation, 
elected,  for  the  first  time,  an  uncircumcised  bishop, 
Marcus,  as  the  head  of  their  community.     From 
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Hadrian's  time,  all  connection  between  Judaeans 
and  Christians  ceases  completely.  They  no  longer 
regarded  each  other  as  hostile  members  of  one  and 
the  same  house,  but  as  two  separate  and  distinct 
bodies.  As  the  Christians  had  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  Hadrian,  some  Judaeans  also  embraced  the 
new  faith  in  order  to  be  able  to  preserve  at  least 
something  of  Judaism  since  the  practice  of  the  Law 
had  been  denied  them. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE  PATRIARCHS  SIMEON  BEN  GAMALIEL  II,  JUDAH 

I,  GAMALIEL  III,  AND  JUDAH  II 

(140-250  C.  E.) 

As  a  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  persecutions, 
Judaea  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  coun- 
try was  again  devastated,  the  cities  were  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  either  lying  as  heaps  of 
corpses  on  the  battle  fields,  were  eking  out  a 
wretched  existence  in  some  secret  hiding  places,  or 
scattered  for  refuge  in  friendly  regions.  Judaism 
was  seemingly  destroyed,  for  the  survivors  had 
yielded  to  compulsion  and  finally  abandoned  their 
defiance.  But  the  death  of  Hadrian,  three  years 
after  the  fall  of  Bethar,  brought  about  a  change 
for  the  better.  His  successor,  Antoninus  Pius, 
was  a  man  of  humane  and  generous  impulses,  and 
the  Judaean  leaders  who  had  escaped  persecution 
determined  to  seek  a  revocation  of  Hadrian's 
bloody  edicts.  A  noble  Roman  matron  of  Caeserea, 
probably  the  wife  of  Rufus,  whose  pity  was  aroused 
at  the  cruelties  heaped  upon  the  Jews  advised 
them  to  petition  the  procurator  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
persecutions.  Acting  upon  this  advice,  a  Jewish 
deputation,  headed  by  Judah  ben  Shamua,  pleaded 
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with  the  procurator  for  mercy.  In  the  darkness  of 
night  they  wailed:  "O  heaven!  Are  we  not  your 
brothers,  sons  of  one  father?  Why  do  you  heap 
such  intolerable  woes  upon  us!"  Moved  either  by 
sympathy  or  by  shrewd  calculation,  Rufus  inter- 
ceded with  the  emperor  for  a  milder  attitude  to- 
wards the  Jews. 

The  glad  tidings  that  Hadrian's  edicts  were 
revoked  (i8th  of  Adar,  139-40)  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  Jewish  people  with  joy,  and  that  day  was 
added  to  the  calendar  of  Cays  of  Victory.  The  re- 
ligious persecutions  were  at  an  end,  though  the  pro- 
hibition to  enter  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death  still  re- 
mained in  force.  The  unexpected  termination  of  the 
persecution  was  the  signal  for  the  fugitives  to  re- 
turn home.  The  disciples  of  R.  Akiba,  the  sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  oral  law,  who  had  escaped  to  Baby- 
lonia for  the  most  part,  also  returned.  R.  Meir,  R. 
Judah  ben  Ilai,  R.  Jose  ben  Halafta,  R.  Johanan, 
a  sandal  maker  of  Alexandria,  R.  Simeon  ben  Johai 
and  three  others  whom  R.  Judah  ben  Baba  had  or- 
dained before  their  flight,  proceeded  to  the  plains 
of  Rimmon  which  became  especially  memorable 
during  the  revolution,  to  rearrange  the  calendar 
which  had  fallen  into  disorder  in  the  course  of  the 
persecutions.  As  Gahlee  was  less  devastated  than 
southern  Judaea  in  which  Lydda  was  the  only  city 
left,  and  as  Jamnia,  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrin,  was 
destroyed,  the  young  teachers  assembled  in  the 
small  Galilean  town  of  Usha,  and  established  a 
Sanhedrin  there  under  the  presidency  of  the  son  of 
the  patriarch  Rabban  Gamaliel.  This  Sanhedrial 
college  issued  a  call  to  all  surviving  scholars  to 
assemble  in  Usha  for  a  synod.  Many  responded  to 
the  call,  and  the  people  of  Usha  vied  with  one 
another  In  treating  the  assembled  scholars  with  the 
utmost  hospitahty.  Thus,  the  dismembered  and 
bleeding  national  body  was  again  revived,  and  it 
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was  again  the  Law  which  proved  the  remedy  that 
enabled  the  nation  to  recuperate  and  grow  strong 
once  more. 

The  members  of  this  generation  of  Tanaim  con- 
tinued the  work  of  their  predecessors  with  devotion, 
the  work  of  Unking  together  the  broken  chain  of 
tradition,  but  their  number  was  not  so  great  nor 
was  their  spiritual  activity  so  significant  as  that  of 
the  preceding  generations.  The  most  important 
men  of  this  generation  were  R.  Simeon,  son  of  the 
patriarch  Gamaliel,  R.  Nathan  who  immigrated 
from  Babylonia,  R.  Meir,  and  R.  Simeon  ben  Johai. 
R.  Simeon  escaped  the  massacre  of  Bethar  as  well 
as  the  persecutions  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said, 
of  a  Roman  quaestor  who  was  sent  to  capture  him, 
and  had  found  refuge  probably  in  Babylonia.  The 
dignity  of  the  patriarchate  which  was  very  dear  to 
the  survivors  because  of  its  importance  after  the 
loss  of  all  national  independence,  and  as  a  reminder 
of  the  better  days  of  old,  was  bestowed  upon  him 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  organization  of  the 
Sanhedrial  college  was  completed  by  the  election  of 
R.  Nathan  as  vice-president,  and  of  R.  Meir  as 
speaker  (Hacham).  In  his  anxiety  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  patriarch,  R.  Simeon  attempted 
to  abolish  the  equality  of  rank  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  leading  members  of  the  college,  and  came  near 
sharing  the  fate  of  his  father.  R.  Simeon,  how- 
ever, like  his  father,  was  not  prompted  by  motives 
of  selfish  ambition.  The  loftiness  of  his  soul  is 
indicated  in  his  apothegm:  "The  world  depends 
upon  three  things  for  its  existence:  upon  truth, 
upon  justice,  and  upon  peace." 

The  most  original  personality  of  this  period  was 
R.  Meir  who  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
his  teacher  R.  Akiba.  His  real  name  was  Miasa  or 
Moise  (Greek  for  Moses);  the  name  Meir  being 
only  a  metaphor,  signifying  "one  who  enlightens." 
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He  was  born  most  probably  in  Caeserea  in  Cappo- 
docia.  A  calligrapher  by  profession,  he  earned  a 
lucrative  livelihood  by  copying  the  holy  scriptures, 
particularly  because  he  invented  a  process  of  mix- 
ing sulphate  of  copper  with  his  ink  which  made  it 
durable  and  glossy.  He  recommends  his  disciples 
to  learn  a  clean  and  easy  trade.  He  was  so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  difficult  rules  of  the 
Hebrew  language  which  had  reduced  the  copying 
of  sacred  writ  almost  to  a  science,  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  copy  from  memory.  His  copy  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  contains  curious  readings  which  deviate 
altogether  from  the  traditional  version.  Of  his 
weekly  earnings  of  three  shekels,  he  spent  one- 
third  for  the  support  of  poor  scholars.  He  was 
married  to  Beruria(or  Valeria),  the  learned  daugh- 
ter of  the  martyr  R.  Hanina  ben  Teradyon.  "Hie 
favorite  disciple  of  R.  Akiba,  his  master  had  or- 
dained him  when  quite  a  youth ;  but  because  of  his 
youthfulness  he  could  gain  no  recognition  as  an 
independent  scholar,  and  had  to  be  ordained  again 
later  on  by  R.  Judah  ben  Baba.  R.  Meir  wittily 
criticises  the  tendency  of  placing  age  above  merit 
in  his  saying:  "Look  not  upon  the  vessel,  but  upon 
its  contents ;  some  new  vessel  may  contain  old  wine, 
but  there  are  also  some  old  vessels  that  do  not  con- 
tain even  new  wine."  Many  strikingly  witty  say- 
ings are  attributed  to  him,  and  he  was  famous  in 
his  time  also  as  a  poet.  Of  his  three  hundred 
fables,  though,  only  three  have  been  preserved. 

Upon  his  return  to  Palestine,  after  the  cessation 
of  the  persecutions,  he  proceeded  to  Caeserea  upon 
his  wife's  request,  to  rescue  his  sister-in-law  from 
the  life  of  shame  to  which  the  Romans  had  con- 
demned her.  In  the  disguise  of  a  Roman  knight 
he  succeeded  in  setting  her  at  liberty,  after  he  had 
convinced  himself  of  her  innocence,  and  narrowly 
escaped  capture  in  this  adventure.    As  an  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  supreme  resignation  to  the  divine  will 
which  characterized  R.  Meir  and  his  wife,  this 
beautifully  pathetic  story  is  told.  In  R.  Meir's 
absence  two  of  his  sons  died.  His  wife  placed  the 
two  bodies  on  the  bed,  covered  them,  and,  upon 
her  husband's  return,  received  him  with  composure. 
Upon  R.  Meir's  inquiry  after  his  sons,  she  at  first 
gave  an  evasive  answer  and  then  put  this  question 
to  him :  "Some  time  ago  some  one  left  a  treasure 
in  my  charge,  and  now  returned  to  claim  it.  Shall 
I  return  it  or  not?"  "Of  course,  the  treasure  must 
be  returned  to  its  master,"  replied  R.  Meir.  "I 
would  not  return  it  without  thy  knowledge,"  said 
his  wife,  taking  him  by  the  hand  and  leading  him 
to  the  bed.  When  R.  Meir  broke  down,  his  wife 
gently  reminded  him:  "Hast  thou  not  said  that 
the  treasure  must  be  returned  to  its  master  ?  The 
Lord  hath  given,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  may 
the  name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed."  Thereupon  R. 
Meir  controlled  himself,  and  gave  expression  to  his 
admiration  for  his  wife  by  citing  the  verse  of 
Proverbs:  "A  heroic  woman  who  can  find?  Her 
price  is  far  above  rubies." 

R.  Meir  was  as  modest  as  he  was  devout  and 
learned.  True  to  his  favorite  saying:  "Occupy 
thyself  less  with  thy  business  than  with  the  Torah, 
and  be  humble  before  every  man,"  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  associate  even  with  people  against  whom 
there  was  a  general  prejudice.  He  even  sought  the 
to  receive  instruction  from  him.  When  he  was  re- 
company  of  the  apostate  and  traitor  Aher  in  order 
proved  for  his  conduct,  he  replied:  "I  found  a 
pomegranate;  I  eat  the  fruit  but  discard  the 
shell."  Once  on  a  Sabbath,  he  accompanied  his 
gnostic  teacher  on  foot,  while  the  former  was  on 
horseback,  and  discussed  some  biblical  interpreta- 
tions with  him.  Suddenly  Aher  addressed  his  com- 
panion :    "Meir,  return :  thou  hast  reached  the  Sab- 
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bath  limit."  "Return,  thou  also,"  replied  R.  Meir 
significantly.  Aher,  however,  refused.  "Even  if 
there  be  pardon  for  all  sinners,  the  gates  of  mercy 
are  closed  to  me  because  I  have  abused  the  gifts 
which  God  had  bestowed  upon  me."  Later,  when 
Aher  was  on  his  death  bed,  R.  Meir  visited  him, 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing his  whilom  teacher  to  repent  before  he  died. 
R.  Meir  used  to  associate  also  with  a  pagan  phil- 
osopher, possibly  with  Euonymos  of  Gadara.  In 
Jewish  circles  it  was  said  that  God  had  bestowed  a 
part  of  his  wisdom  upon  two  pagan  philosophers, 
Balaam  and  Euonymos,  that  they  might  impart  it 
to  the  nations.  When  Euonymos  was  mourning  the 
death  of  his  parents,  R.  Meir  visited  him  to  express 
his  condolence.  R.  Meir's  syihpathies  went  out  to 
all  mankind,  and  he  maintained  that  a  heathen  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  Torah  is  as  worthy  as  a 
high  priest,  for  it  is  written:  "Ye  shall  keep  my 
statutes  and  my  judgments  which  a  man  shall  ob- 
serve and  live  by  them"  (Lev.  i8:  5). 

In  the  treatment  of  the  oral  traditions,  R.  Meir 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  R.  Akiba,  and  elab- 
orated his  system  to  the  very  point  of  hair-splitting. 
His  contemporaries  complained  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  at  R.  Meir's  true  opinion  since  his  keen 
dialectics  made  it  possible  for  him  to  adduce  proofs 
both  for  and  against  the  self-same  legal  decision, 
and  enabled  him,  by  analogy  and  deductions,  to 
prove  the  very  reverse  of  a  law  explicitly  ordained 
in  the  scriptures.  Whether  or  not  he  was  serious 
in  his  sophistic  method  can  no  longer  be  ascer- 
tained. Many  of  his  contemporaries  condemned  it 
as  derogatory  to  truth.  One  of  R.  Meir's  di.sciples, 
Symmachus  ben  Jose,  even  surpassed  his  master  in 
the  keenness  of  his  dialectics,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
disparagingly  that  while  he  was  sharp  in  argument 
he  was  unable  to  give  a  practical  decision.    Never- 
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theless,  this  hair-splitting  treatment  of  the  halachic 
material,  this  Talmudic  dialectics,  became  very 
popular  later  on,  was  cultivated  still  more  and  be- 
came ever  more  subtle;  in  fact,  this  dialectics  was 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  Halachah.  On  the  other  hand,  R.  Meir 
was  unusually  severe  in  his  legal  decisions,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  marital  relations,  though  his 
rigorous  views,  as  a  rule,  were  not  accepted.  In 
practice  he  always  adopted  the  decision  of  his  asso- 
ciates when  they  happened  to  be  severer  than  his 
own.  R.  Meir  continued  the  work  of  R.  Akiba,  not 
alone  in  the  treatment  of  the  halachic  material,  but 
also  in  its  formal  arrangement;  he  completed  R. 
Akiba's  code.  Such  a  code  became  an  urgent 
necessity,  since  the  oral  law  had  become  very  vague 
and  uncertain  as  a  result  of  Hadrian's  persecutions 
and  the  martyrdom  of  the  great  authorities  of  the 
traditional  law.  For  this  reason,  R.  Akiba's  dis- 
ciples exerted  themselves  to  arrange  in  systematic 
order  the  traditional  material  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  master.  R.  Meir  edited  the  com- 
prehensive collection  of  legal  decisions  under  the 
title  of  Mishna. 

An  equally  impressive  personality  was  Simeon 
ben  Johai  who  had  his  academy  at  Tekoa  in  Gali- 
lee. Unlike  his  father  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
the  Roman  authorities,  the  son  was  an  implacable 
enemy  of  Rome,  and  escaped  death  only  by  flight. 
Many  years  (thirteen)  he  remained  hidden  in  a 
cave,  living  on  carob  and  springwater,  until  his 
health  gave  way,  and  his  body  was  covered  with 
lacerations.  Only  after  he  had  once  ventured  into 
the  open,  and  learned  that  the  emperor  had  died, 
did  he  dare  show  himself  again.  To  recover  his 
shattered  health,  he  bathed  in  the  hot  springs  of 
Tiberias,  and  was  healed.  Out  of  gratitude  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  he  pronounced  as  Leviti- 
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cally  clean  the  city  of  Tiberias  which  had  hitherto 
been  avoided  by  the  scrupulous  because  it  had  been 
built  on  a  graveyard.  It  was  due  to  him  that 
Tiberias  could  later  become  the  seat  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin.  Legend,  and  later  on,  intentional  falsifica- 
tion, exaggerated  the  simple  incident  of  R.  Simeon's 
retirement  into  a  marvelous  miracle,  and  trans- 
formed the  matter-of-fact  teacher  of  the  law  into  a 
worker  of  miracles,  a  mystic,  and  even  into  a  super- 
natural being.  The  cave  in  which  he  had  lived  in 
seclusion,  offered  the  obscurity  suitable  to  a  free 
play  of  mystic  fancies.  There,  it  was  said,  he  wrote 
the  Zohar,  the  mystic  book,  the  basis  of  the  Cabala. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  was  nothing  of 
the  mystic  in  the  nature  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Johai. 
His  tendency  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  law  was  almost  the  direct  opposite  of  that 
of  his  teacher  R.  Akiba.  His  legal  deductions  were 
based  not  upon  mere  expletives,  syllables,  and  let- 
ters, but  upon  the  rational  motive  underlying  the 
biblical  law.  His  recognition  of  the  realities  of  life 
is  indicated  in  one  of  his  sayings  that  the  punc- 
tilious observance  of  the  law  is  possible  only  for 
those  who  live  on  manna  or  on  tithes.  "How  can 
one  constantly  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Law  when  he  has  to  worry  about  food  and  clothes?" 
R.  Simeon  ben  Johai  also  had  a  circle  of  disciples, 
and  because  he  survived  his  associates,  he  became 
the  sole  authority  in  the  following  generation. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  this  circle  was 
R.  Judah  ben  Ilai  of  Usha,  whose  character  re- 
sembled that  of  R.  Joshua.  Modest,  shrewd,  versa- 
tile and  eloquent,  he  succeeded  in  mitigating  the 
strained  relations  which  still  existed  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Jewish  nation.  For  this  reason 
he  is  usually  styled  the  "wise"  and  the  "orator." 
Like  R.  Joshua,  he  earned  his  livelihood  by  work- 
ing at  a  trade,  and  he  used  to  say :    "Work  reflects 
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honor  upon  the  workman.  WTioever  neglects  to 
teach  his  son  a  trade  virtually  teaches  him  to  be- 
come a  robber."  His  method  of  teaching  the  law 
evinced  no  distinguishing  originality. 

Like  R.  Judah,  his  contemporary  R.  Jose  ben 
Halafta  of  Sepphoris  was  a  workman,  a  tanner, 
and  but  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  the 
only  scholar  of  his  generation  who  occupied  him- 
self with  Jewish  history,  and  wrote  a  brief  chron- 
icle, from  the  creation  to  the  war  of  Bar  Cocheba, 
under  the  title  of  Seder  Olam  (Order  of  the 
World).  In  his  review  of  biblical  history,  R.  Jose 
endeavored  to  fix  the  chronology  of  biblical  events, 
to  elucidate  obscure  passages,  and  to  fill  out  the 
gaps  by  traditions;  but  from  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  his  chronicle  contains  original  and 
quite  reliable  reports,  though  they  are  stated  all  too' 
briefly. 

The  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrin  of  Usha  was 
R.  Nathan,  a  Babylonian,  son  of  an  exilarch.  What 
induced  him  to  leave  the  security  of  his  native  land 
and  to  immigrate  to  Palestine  is  not  known.  R. 
Nathan  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  it  was  possibly  for  this  reason 
as  well  as  for  his  princely  descent  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Another  teacher  who  deserves  consideration  was 
R.  Eliezer,  son  of  R.  Jose  the  Galilean,  who  laid 
down  thirty-two  principles  of  biblical  interpre- 
tation by  means  of  which  it  was  possible  to  com- 
plete a  hiatus  in  biblical  verses,  to  discern  misplace- 
ments of  single  words,  and  even  to  amend  a  faulty 
text.  These  rules  of  R.  Eliezer  might  have  led  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  obscure  passages  in  the 
scriptures  had  they  received  attention  and  develop- 
ment. Eight  centuries,  however,  passed  before  this 
method  was  again  adopted  and  made  productive. 

On  the  whole,  the  third  generation  of  Tanaim 
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lacked  the  brilliancy  which  characterized  its  prede- 
cessors. The  war  of  Bar  Cocheba  and  the  Hadrian 
persecutions  had  claimed  the  lives  of  the  young  stu- 
dents of  the  Law.  But  though  the  academic  circle 
of  Usha  contributed  nothing  conspicuous  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  it  rendered  the  Jewish  people  a 
great  service  by  reawakening  them  from  the 
torpidity  brought  on  by  Hadrian's  persecution,  and 
by  restoring,  though  imperfectly,  the  broken  chain 
of  tradition.  Outside  of  the  Galilean  academy, 
another  school  was  in  existence  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judaea,  in  Lydda,  which  continued  in  the 
footsteps  of  R.  Ishmael.  This  school,  however, 
was  isolated,  and  stood  in  no  relation  with  the 
academy  of  Usha. 

While  the  Galilean  teachers  were  endeavoring  to 
infuse  new  life  into  the  Jewish  religious  body,  to 
restore  the  Sanhedrin,  and  to  perpetuate  the  oral 
law  by  means  of  comprehensive  codifications,  the 
Babylonian  communities  were  on  the  point  of  cre- 
ating a  schism  in  Judaism  were  it  not  for  the 
shrewd  tactics  of  the  patriarch  R.  Simeon.  R. 
Hanania  whom  his  uncle  R.  Joshua  had  sent  to 
Babylonia  in  order  to  remove  him  from  Christian 
influences,  attempted  to  create  a  new  center  for 
Judaism  in  Babylonia  during  the  period  of  the  per- 
secutions in  Judaea.  Supported  by  the  then  ex- 
ilarch  Nehunyan  (or  Ahiyah),  he  organized  a  San- 
hedrin in  Nehar-Pakod,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nahardea,  with  himself  as  its  president.  The 
Babylonian  communities,  hitherto  dependent  for 
their  religious  guidance  upon  Judaea,  but  now  de- 
prived of  it  because  of  the  destruction  of  all  re- 
ligious institutions  in  the  mother  country,  joyously 
welcomed  the  creation  of  a  Sanhedrin  of  their  own, 
and  gladly  submitted  to  its  decisions  and  ordi- 
nances.    Hanania  ordained  leap  years  and  festi- 
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vals  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  were 
in  vogue  in  Judaea.  However,  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Usha,  the  new  college 
could  not  permit  the  existence  of  another  body  that 
would  threaten  the  unity  of  Judaism,  and  divide  it 
into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  church.  To  obvi- 
ate such  a  schism,  the  patriarch,  R.  Simeon,  sent 
two  deputies,  R.  Isaac  and  R.  Nathan,  with  a  flat- 
tering missive  to  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  San- 
hedrin, addressed  fn  the  unusual  formula,  "To  his 
holiness  Hanania."  R.  Hanania  received  the  depu- 
ties in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  introduced 
them  with  marks  of  distinction  to  the  communal 
leaders.  Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, R.  Simeon's  deputies  divulged  the  real  purpose 
of  their  mission :  to  induce  the  Babylonian  commu- 
nities to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch. 
In  the  course  of  public  worship,  the  deputies  took 
advantage  to  point  out  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  a  schism.  One  of  them  read  in  the  Pentateuchal 
scroll:  "These  are  the  festivals  of  R.  Hanania" 
(instead  of  "of  God"),  and  the  other  purposely 
"misquoted  the  prophetic  verse  by  reading:  "For 
out  of  Babylonia  cometh  forth  the  law,  and  the 
word  of  God  from  Nehar-Pakod"  (instead  of 
"Zion"  and  "Jerusalem").  Impressed  by  these 
ironic  misquotations  that  an  independent  Baby- 
Ionian  Sanhedrin  was  contrary  to  the  law,  the 
scruples  of  the  Babylonians  were  awakened.  R. 
Hanania  endeavored  to  weaken  the  impression 
made  by  the  deputies  by  casting  aspersions  upon 
them.  The  latter,  however,  boldly  declared  that 
the  establishment  of  an  opposition  Sanhedrin  in 
Babylonia  was  tantamount  to  the  erection  of  an 
altar  on  which  Hanania  and  Nehunyan  unlawfully 
officiated  as  priests,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  apostasy.    R.  Hanania  retorted  by  questioning 
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the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrin  of  Usha,  to  which 
the  deputies  replied  that  "the  kids  (young  disciples) 
have  become  goats  (independent  teachers)."  Upon 
the  advice  of  R.  Judah  ben  Bathyra,  teacher  of 
Nisibis,  that  the  authority  of  the  Palestinian  San- 
hedrin was  supreme,  R.  Hanania  finally  submitted, 
and  the  Babylonian  Sanhedrin  ceased  to  exist. 

Hardly  was  this  schism  averted  when  a  contro- 
versy broke  out  within  the  Sanhedrin  of  Usha  itself 
which  threatened  to  become  a  repetition  of  the 
struggle  between  R.  Gamaliel  and  R.  Joshua.  On 
the  occasion  of  an  open  session  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
the  people  used  to  rise  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
patriarch  and  the  two  other  presiding  officers,  and 
remain  standing  until  it  was  indicated  to  them  that 
they  might  resume  their  seats.  To  enhance  the  dig- 
nity of  the  patriarchate,  R.  Simeon  attempted  to 
arrogate  this  expression  of  popular  homage  to  the 
patriarch  alone.  R.  Nathan  and  R.  Meir,  the  two 
officers  of  the  Sanhedrin  affected  by  this  innova- 
tion, were  indignant  at  the  patriarch's  attempt  to 
raise  himself  above  them,  and  formed  a  secret  con- 
spiracy to  remove  him  from  office.  By  asking  un- 
usual questions  they  were  to  embarrass  R.  Simeon 
whose  knowledge  of  the  oral  law  seemed  to  have 
been  much  inferior  to  their  own ;  and  after  winning 
the  assembly  to  their  side,  by  exposing  his  weak- 
ness, they  were  to  depose  a  patriarch  who  was  not 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  entire  field  of  the  law. 
This  accomplished,  R.  Nathan  was  to  be  elected 
patriarch,  and  R.  Meir,  president  of  the  Court. 
However,  this  plan  was  betrayed  to  R.  Simeon  who 
informed  the  assembly  of  the  conspiracy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  conspirators  excluded  from 
the  session  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  excluded  mem- 
bers, however,  made  their  absence  felt  by  sending 
in  difficult  questions  in  writing  to  the  assembly 
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which  threw  that  body  into  embarrassment.  There- 
upon R.  Jose  insisted  that  the  excluded  members 
be  recalled,  adding:  "We  are  within  the  academy, 
but  the  Law  is  without."  R.  Nathan  finally  became 
reconciled  with  the  patriarch,  but  the  friction  be- 
tween the  latter  and  R.  Meir  continued  for  a  long 
time,  R.  Simeon  finally  proposed  that  the  agitator 
be  excommunicated.  R.  Meir,  relying  upon  a  for- 
mer decision  of  the  Sanhedrin  of  Usha  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrin  cannot  be  excommunicated, 
retorted:  "I  will  not  submit  to  excommunication 
until  you  have  shown  me  over  whom,  on  what 
grounds,  and  under  what  conditions  excommunica- 
tion be  pronounced."  It  seems  that,  after  this  inci- 
dent, R.  Meir  left  Palestine,  and  settled  in  Asia 
Minor  where  he  also  died.  In  accordance  with  his 
last  will,  his  body  was  interred  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast 

R.  Simeon's  patriarchate  was  disturbed  also  by 
annoyances  and  oppressions  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  authorities.  The  mutual  hatred  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans,  intensified  by  the  war  of 
Bar  Cocheba  and  by  Hadrian's  persecutions,  could 
not  but  lead  to  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
victors.  This  hostility  of  the  Romans  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  tenacity  of  the  Jews 
who  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  regaining  their  inde- 
pendence despite  their  many  struggles  and  defeats, 
seemed  to  have  led  to  a  new  uprising  in  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (i6i).  The 
details  of  this  rebellion  are  not  known;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  war  which  the 
Parthians  were  then  waging  against  the  Romans 
in  an  attempt  to  free  themselves  from  the  power 
of  Rome.  Notwithstanding  their  many  disappoint- 
ments, the  Jews  still  relied  upon  the  Parthians  to 
help  them  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke.    R.  Simeon 
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ben  Johai,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome,  re- 
marked: "When  thou  seest  a  Persian  (Parthian) 
horse  tied  to  the  graves  of  the  land  of  Israel  thou 
mayest  expect  the  coming  of  the  Messiah."  But 
this  rebellion  in  Judaea  was  suppressed  by  the  pre- 
fect of  Syria  before  the  Parthians  could  render 
any  aid.  Because  of  this  uprising,  Verus,  co- 
emperor  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  seems  to  have  insti- 
tuted new  persecutions  against  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine. In  the  first  place,  he  deprived  the  Jews  of 
their  right  of  independent  jurisdiction;  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  Roman  civil  code  was  substituted 
for  the  Jewish  code,  or  whether  Jewish  judges  were 
removed  from  office.  R.  Simeon  ben  Johai  thanked 
God  for  this  act  of  the  Romans  because,  like  his 
contemporaries,  he  did  not  consider  himself  com- 
petent to  judge  civil  cases  conscientiously.  Verus 
renewed  also  the  edicts  of  Hadrian  against  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  circumcision,  and  against 
women's  ritual  baths. 

Though  the  leaders  of  the  Sanhedrin  took  no 
part  in  the  recent  uprising,  they  were  nevertheless 
suspected  by  the  Romans  and  were  placed  under 
surveillance.  On  one  occasion,  R.  Jose  and  R. 
Simeon  ben  Johai  were  discussing  the  principle 
underlying  Roman  politics.  R.  Judah,  who  was  of 
a  pacific,  conciliatory  nature,  praised  the  Romans 
highly ;  "How  useful  the  Romans  are ;  they  erected 
cities  with  market-places  everywhere:  they  built 
bridges  over  streams,  and  established  bath-houses 
for  the  improvement  of  health."  R  Jose  was  silent 
expressing  neither  praise  nor  censure.  R.  Simeon 
ben  Johai,  however,  could  not  restrain  his  displeas- 
ure, and  said;  "Whatever  the  Romans  did  they  did 
out  of  motives  of  selfishness  and  greed.  In  the  cities 
they  maintain  houses  of  ill-fame;  the  bath-houses 
they  use  for  debauchery,  and  for  the  bridges  they 
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exact  toll."  This  discussion  was  reported  to  the 
Roman  authorities,  and,  as  a  consequence,  R.  Judah 
was  rewarded  with  honors,  R.  Jose  was  banished 
to  Laodicea,  and  R.  Simeon  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  escaped. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Verus  (Jan.,  . 
169),  R.  Simeon  ben  Johai  was  requested  to  pro- 
ceed to  Rome  to  petition  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  revoke  the  exceptional  laws  in  force 
against  the  Jews.  R.  Simeon  was  accompanied  by 
Eleazar  ben  Jose,  possibly  because  he  was  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  Romans.  Though  he  had 
unconsciously  borrowed  some  of  his  maxims  from 
Judaism,  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  was  not 
■  particularly  favorable  to  the  Jews.  However,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  benign  character  and  generally 
opposed  to  persecutions,  the  Jewish  deputies  with 
the  assistance  of  some  influential  coreligionists  of 
Rome,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  the  desired 
revocation  of  the  hateful  edicts.  Christian  leaders 
also  petitioned  the  emperor  to  grant  sufferance  to 
Christianity. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Simeon,  during 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  office  was  in- 
herited by  his  gifted  son  Judah  who  enhanced  the 
dignity  of  the  patriarchate  and  forms  a  central 
point  in  Jewish  history.  He  was  born  in  the  age  of 
persecutions  following  the  war  of  Bar  Cocheba 
(about  136;  d.  205-210),  and  was  given  to  much 
physical  suffering.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded 
where  his  predecessors  failed  in  making  the  patri- 
archate the  sole  centre  of  Judaism,  and  his  school 
the  exclusive  academy.  During  his  lifetime  he  was 
recognized  as  the  sole  authority;  and,  after  his 
death,  the  work  he  left  behind  dominated  the  entire 
Jewish  people  throughout  the  long  series  of  gen- 
erations to  the  present  day.     Posterity  may  have  ■ 
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exaggerated  his  importance;  but  even  his  contem- 
poraries extolled  him  by  ascribing  to  him  the  seven 
gifts,  the  portion  of  the  truly  righteous,  of  beauty, 
power,  wealth,  honor,  wisdom,  a  long  life,  and 
worthy  sons.  Of  his  wealth,  accumulated  possibly 
through  bequests  left  to  him  by  rich  coreligionists, 
it  was  said  proverbially  that  the  patriarch's  stables 
were  more  valuable  than  the  treasury  of  the  Per- 
sian kings.  As  R.  Judah  lived  in  very  simple  style, 
he  made  use  of  his  wealth  for  the  support  of  the 
numerous  disciples  who  had  gathered  about  him, 
both  from  Judaea  and  from  foreign  countries.  In 
the  time  of  the  fearful  famine  and  pestilence,  which 
raged  for  several  years  throughout  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  opened  his  store- 
houses, and  distributed  com  among  the  needy  in  a 
princely  manner.  At  first  he  confined  his  benevo- 
lence only  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Law;  but  when  his  conscientious  disciple 
Jonathan  ben  Amram,  who  refused  to  profit  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  law,  pleaded  with  him:  "Feed 
me  as  one  feeds  a  hungry  raven,"  R.  Judah  realized 
his  error  in  putting  limitation  upon  his  benevolence, 
and  henceforth  distributed  his  gifts  without  dis- 
tinction. On  another  occasion,  too,  R.  Judah  sup- 
pressed his  harsher  impulse,  and  yielded  to  his 
better  nature.  The  daughters  of  the  apostate  Aher 
applied  to  him  for  assistance,  which  he  declined 
at  first  with  the  remark:  "The  orphans  of  such  a 
man  deserve  no  mercy."  But  when  they  pleaded 
with  him  to  forget  their  father's  deeds  and  to  think 
only  of  his  great  knowledge,  R.  Judah  changed  his 
mind. 

The  seat  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  R.  Judah's  time  was 
first  at  Beth-shearim,  north-east  of  Sepphoris,  and 
afterwards  at  Sepphoris  itself  because  its  altitude 
and   salubrious   climate  proved   beneficial   to  his 
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health.  The  Sanhedrin  of  Sepphoris  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  the  traditional  number  of  seventy 
members,  but  the  esteem  in  which  R.  Judah  was 
held  was  so  great  that  the  Sanhedrin  itself  invested 
him  with  sole  authority.  The  conduct  of  the 
academy,  the  supervision  over  communal  officials, 
the  fixing  of  the  festival  calendar,  the  ordination  of 
disciples,  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  Sanhedrin — ■ 
all  these  powers  were  vested  in  him  alone.  Extrava- 
gantly it  was  said  of  him  that  since  the  days  of 
Moses  knowledge  and  authority  were  never  so 
thoroughly  combined  in  one  person  as  they  were  in 
him.  He  was  designated  simply  as  "Rabbi,"  as 
though  other  teachers  were  of  no  importance  in 
comparison  with  him.  He  was  also  styled  "the 
holy,"  a  designation,  though,  which,  at  that  time, 
had  no  special  significance. 

R.  Judah  still  further  enhanced  his  authority  by 
the  ordinance  that  not  even  the  most  competent 
student  may  deliver  a  religious  decision  without  the 
special  authorization  of  the  patriarch.  Communi- 
ties both  within  and  without  Judaea  had  to  apply 
directly  to  the  patriarch  for  the  services  of  officials, 
judges,  and  teachers.  Thus  the  community  of 
Simonias,  south  of  Sepphoris,  applied  to  R.  Judah 
for  a  man  to  fill  the  position  of  public  lecturer^ 
judge,  supervisor  of  the  synagog,  copyist  of  authen- 
ticated scriptures,  teacher  of  the  young,  and,  in 
general,  capable  of  providing  all  the  needs  of  a 
community.  R.  Judah  recommended  his  most  dis- 
tinguished disciple  Levi  ben  Sisi  for  this  office. 
Two  other  disciples  of  his,  Rabba  bar  Hana  of 
Caphri,  and  Abba  Areca,  both  Babylonians,  the 
latter  becoming  afterwards  the  greatest  authority 
in  the  communities  of  Babylonia,  had  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  patriarch  to  officiate  as  religious 
teachers   and   judges   in   Babylonia,    There  was, 
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however,  one  other  dignity  that  enjoyed  equal  rank 
with  that  of  the  patriarchate — the  office  of  the 
Babylonian  exilarch ;  and  R.  Judah  was  not  a  little 
jealous  of  his  rival  since  the  latter  enjoyed  the 
recognition  and  support  of  the  Parthian  auUiorities 
while  his  own  office  was,  at  best,  only  tolerated  by 
the  Roman  rulers. 

Clothed  with  such  autocratic  powers,  R.  Judah 
betrayed  the  weak  side  of  his  nature  by  taking  his 
dignity  too  seriously.  He  treated  his  disciples  with 
extraordinary  severity,  and  was  so  sensitive  that 
he  would  not  forgive  even  a  jesting  remark  that 
might  be  construed  as  a  reflection  upon  him.  One 
of  his  most  brilliant  Babylonian  disciples,  R.  Hiya, 
whom  the  patriarch  himself  esteemed  very  highly, 
once  permitted  himself  a  slight  jest.  R.  Judah  had 
once  expressed  himself  in  his  presence  that  if  the 
exilarch  Huna  were  to  come  to  Judaea  he,  the 
patriarch,  would  receive  him  with  high  honors  be- 
cause he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  David.  When 
the  same  exilarch  Huna  died,  and  his  body  was 
brought  to  Judaea  in  accordance  with  his  last  will, 
R.  Hiya  remarked  to  the  patriarch  jestingly: 
"Huna  is  coming."  At  this  remark  R.  Judah 
blushed,  and  when  he  learned  that  R.  Hiya  was  re- 
ferring to  the  exilarch's  corpse,  he  punished  him 
for  his  jest  by  banishing  him  from  his  presence 
for  thirty  days.  On  another  occasion  he  punished 
R.  Hiya  in  a  similar  manner  because  the  latter 
had  violated  the  patriarch's  ordinance  against  de- 
livering lectures  on  the  Law  in  the  open.  R.  Judah 
betrayed  a  similar  sensitiveness  in  his  dealings  with 
Simon  Bar-Kappara,  another  distinguished  disciple 
of  his,  who  was  also  endowed  with  poetic  gifts,  and 
was,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  only  Hebrew  poet  of 
that  period.  Once,  in  a  merry  social  gathering, 
the  witty  Bar-Kappara  permitted  himself  to  play  a 
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practical  joke  on  Bar-Eleasa,  the  rich  but  vain  and 
ignorant  son-in-law  of  the  patriarch.  Each  guest 
directed  some  remark  to  R.  Judah  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bar-Eleasa.  Thereupon  the  satirical  Bar- 
Kappara  urged  him  to  speak  and  whispered  to  him 
an  enigma  which  the  simple-minded  Bar-Eleasa 
faithfully  recited.  This  enigma  evidently  was  a 
satire  upon  some  one  who  stood  close  to  the  patri- 
arch and  reads  somewhat  like  this : 

"Her  eye  looks  down  from  heaven's  height, 
She  fills  the  house  with  constant  fray — 
And  scares  all  winged  things  away ; 
The  young  men  tremble  at  her  sight 
And  e'en  the  old  she  fills  with  fright; 
And  they  who  run  cry  out :  'Beware !' 
Abandon  hope  if  caught  in  her  snare."* 

From  Bar-Kappara's  satirical  smile  R.  Judah  dis- 
cerned in  him  the  author  of  this  joke,  and  he 
addressed  him  angrily :  "Who  art  thou  ?  I  never 
recognize  thee!"  Bar-Kappara  learned  later  the 
significance  of  these  words:  he  was  never  to  be 
ordained  an  independent  teacher.  The  same  fate 
was  meted  out  by  R.  Judah  to  Mar  Samuel,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Babylonian  disciples,  whose 
medical  skill  cured  the  patriarch  from  a  lingering 
illness.  When  R.  Judah  sought  to  excuse  himself 
for  this  apparent  lack  of  gratitude,  Mar  Samuel 
replied  ironically  that  in  the  Book  of  Adam  it  was 
decreed  that  Samuel  should  be  a  mere  Hacham 
(wise  man)  and  not  a  Rabbi.  Hanina,  another  of 
his  disciples,  afterwards  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thorities, once  ventured  to  call  the  patriarch's  atten- 
tion to  a  word  in  Ezekiel  which  he  had  mispro- 
nounced.   The  patriarch's  sensitiveness  was  hurt, 

*  The  allusion  is  possibly  to  R.  Judah's  honsckeeper  of  whose 
tyranny  many  anecdotes  are  told. 
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and  he  asked  R.  Hanina  what  authority  he  had  for 
the  corrected  pronunciation.  "That  of  R.  Ham- 
nuna  of  Babylonia,"  repHed  R.  Hanina.  Where- 
upon R.  Judah  retorted :  "When  thou  retumest  to 
him,  tell  him  that  I  have  nominated  thee  a 
Hacham";  in  other  words,  he  could  no  longer  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  honorable  designation  of  Rabbi. 
This  irritability  on  the  part  of  R.  Judah  could  not 
but  fail  to  arouse  ill-feelings  against  him.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  banquet,  and  under  the  influence  of 
wine,  the  two  gifted  twin  sons  of  R.  Hiya.  Judah 
and  Hezekiah,  gave  expression  to  this  secret  dis- 
satisfaction. Encouraged  by  the  patriarch  himself 
in  their  loquacity,  they  said:  "The  Messiah  can 
never  appear  until  both  princely  houses  of  Israel 
perish,  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Judaea,  and  that  of 
the  exilarch  of  Babylonia." 

There  was,  however,  one  important  point  over 
which  R.  Judah's  authority  did  not  extend.  The 
designation  of  leap  years  and  the  fixing  of  the  new 
moon  for  the  festival  months  remained  vested  in 
Judaea  proper  as  an  extension  of  Jerusalem,  and 
could  not  be  exercised  in  Galilee.  The  designation 
of  leap  years  was  made  in  Lydda,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  moon  was  made  in  Ain-tab, 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lydda.  R.  Judah 
dared  not  take  these  important  matters  into  his 
own  hands,  though  he  took  care  to  be  represented 
at  Lydda  and  at  Ain-tab. 

By  virtue  of  his  independence  and  authority,  R. 
Judah  undertook  to  abolish  some  customs  and  prac- 
tices which  seemed  hallowed  by  long  usage  but 
which  had  outUved  their  usefulness  under  the 
changed  circumstances.  Despite  the  fall  of  the 
Judaean  state  and  the  loss  of  the  temple,  the  laws 
relating  to  the  Sabbatical  year  and  to  tithes  were 
still  in  force,  and  were  particularly  oppressive  be- 
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cause  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  people  as  a 
result  of  the  wars,  the  taxes,  and  the  extortions  on 
the  part  of  the  "Roman  officials.  The  patriarch 
therefore  took  care  to  lighten  these  burdens,  though 
.  he  did  not  abolish  those  laws  altogether.  The  terri- 
tory of  several  border  cities,  among  these  Beth- 
shean,  that  contained  a  larger  population  of  hea- 
thens and  Christians  than  of  Jews,  hitherto  re- 
garded as  part  of  Judaea,  R.  Judah  declared  as  no 
longer  possessing  the  sanctity  of  Judaean  soil,  and 
thus  freed  its  Jewish  inhabitants  from  the  duty  of 
giving  tithes  of  their  crops,  and  of  having  their 
fields  lie  fallow  on  the  Sabbatical  year.  R.  Judah 
intended  to  abolish  the  Sabbatical  year  altogether, 
were  it  not  for  the  opposition  of  R.  Phinehas  ben 
Jair,  the  son-in-law  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Johai,  who 
was  the  very  embodiment  of  scrupulous  piety.  R. 
Judah  consulted  R.  Phinehas ;  but  the  latter  would 
not  listen  to  any  reason,  insisting  that  in  a  Sabbati- 
cal year  the  people  should  subsist  on  bitter  herbs 
rather  than  violate  a  biblical  law.  Rather  than 
excite  the  animosity  of  this  Zealot  who  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  for  piety,  R.  Judah  gave  up  his 
intention  of  abolishing  the  Sabbatical  year. 

But  the  achievement  which  made  R.  Judah  fa- 
mous, and  proved  an  epoch-making  event  was  his 
completion  of  the  Mishna.  In  the  course  of  the 
two  generations  since  the  edition  of  the  Adoyot,  the 
oldest  code,  a  mass  of  legal  material  accumulated, 
consisting  of  new  cases  which  were  derived  by  de- 
duction either  from  the  scriptures  or  from  older 
laws.  The  different  schools  questioned  the  legality 
of  certain  decisions,  and  a  general  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed.  Taking  the  Mishna  of  R.  Akiba 
and  of  R.  Meir  as  a  basis,  R.  Judah  subjected  each 
and  every  opinion  pro  and  con  to  a  critical  test,  and 
finally  laid  down  his  decisions  in  accordance  with 
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the  opinion  of  the  majority.  R.  Judah  endeavored 
also  to  arrange  the  various  oral  laws  in  a  topical 
system,  and  grouped  them  under  the  headings  of 
prayers,  benedictions,  laws  relating  to  the  soil,  Sab- 
bath, festivals,  fast  days,  marriage  and  divorce, 
vows  and  Nazarites,  civil  and  criminal  law,  sacri- 
fices and  Levitical  purity.  It  was  a  gigantic  task 
to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos,  to  join  law  unto 
law,  to  discover  their  interconnection  or  contrast, 
to  arrange  isolated  laws  under  one  heading,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  render  this  collection  so  com- 
pact as  not  to  overburden  the  memory.  This 
Mishna  collection  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  art, 
though  its  brevity  of  expression  is  admirable.  A 
single  word  often  suggests  a  whole  train  of 
thought.  This  brevity,  however,  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
fused mass  of  comments  on  the  part  of  later  stu- 
dents to  whom  many  of  the  expressions  of  the 
Mishna  had  become  unintelligable. 

In  its  language,  also,  the  Mishna  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  model  of  purity  and  elegance — one  generally 
does  not  look  for  these  qualities  in  a  legal  code.  It 
is  written  for  the  most  part  in  the  neo-Hebraic 
form.  R.  Judah  cultivated  the  Hebrew  and  des- 
pised, as  a  jargon,  the  Syriac  which  had  become  the 
vernacular  in  Galilee.  The  Hebrew  was  by  no 
means  a  dead  language  in  Judaea,  especially  in  the 
cities.  Even  R.  Judah's  housekeeper,  the  tyrant  of 
the  household,  was  so  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
that  some  foreign  students  consulted  her  as  to  the 
meaning  of  some  words  which  were  unknown  to 
them.  Bar-Kappara  wrote  poetry  in  pure  Hebrew. 
The  Hebrew  was  managed  with  such  ease,  that  it 
was  capable  of  creating  a  nomenclature  of  its  own 
for  some  legal  terms  and  fine  distinctions  which 
found  an  entry  in  Jewish  circles  also  as  a  result  of 
the  general  influence  of  the  age.    However,  as  the 
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diction  of  the  Bible  was  not  adequate  to  reach  out 
over  the  numerous  halachic  laws,  R.  Judah  utilized 
many  popular  Hebrew  phrases  and  expressions 
which  did  not  occur  in  the  biblical  literature.  In 
addition,  R.  Judah  adopted  many  well  estabhshed 
Aramaic  words  and  forms,  as  well  as  many  cur- 
rent and  familiar  Greek  and  even  Latin  words,  and 
the  language  of  the  Mishna  thus  became  a  mixture 
of  several  elements. 

The  contents  of  the  Mishnaic  code  are  composed 
of  ancient  traditions,  ordinances  of  the  Sanhedrin 
of  various  ages,  the  punctilious  conclusions  of  the 
different  schools,  and  of  deductions  which  were 
applied  to  new  cases.  The  ritual  element,  prohibi- 
tions and  the  consequences  of  their  violation,  pre- 
dominate. The  Mishna  does,  indeed,  contain 
pithy  and  lofty  moral  doctrines.  An  entire  trac- 
tate, "Sayings  of  the  Fathers"  (Aboth)  is  devoted 
to  a  collection  of  noble  moral  maxims  from  the  time 
of  the  Men  of  the  Great  Assembly  to  that  of  R. 
Judah.  But  the  moral  is  overshadowed  by  the 
ritual  element. 

Thus,  the  supplements  to  the  law  of  Moses  or  to 
the  Pentateuch  finally  came  to  a  close.  For  four 
consecutive  centuries,  since  the  Maccabean  period 
when  tradition  entered  as  an  active  factor  into  the 
life  of  the  people,  the  oral  law  was  trembling  in 
the  balance,  as  it  were.  Maintained  by  the  Phari- 
sees, denied  by  the  Sadducees,  exaggerated  by  the 
school  of  Shammai,  given  a  biblical  basis  by  Hillel 
and  R.  Akiba,  greatly  enriched  and  partly  com- 
bated by  their  successors,  the  oral  law  received  a 
definite  shape  only  through  R.  Judah,  and,  by  its 
contents  and  form,  exerted  a  far-reaching  spiritual 
influence  over  a  long  course  of  centuries.  Along- 
side of  the  Scriptures,  the  Mishna  became  the  chief 
source  of  spiritual  stimulation  and  research;  at 
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times  it  crowded  out  even  the  Scriptures,  and  re- 
mained the  sole  mistress.  It  became  the  spiritual 
tie  that  united  the  scattered  members  of  Israel,  and 
rendered  a  visible  bond  of  union  unnecessary.  The 
Mishna,  an  offspring  of  the  patriarchate  that  gave 
birth  to  it  and  lent  it  authority,  dealt  a  death  blow, 
as  it  were,  to  its  progenitor.  Because  of  the 
Mishna,  the  patriarchate  gradually  lost  its  power 
and  its  influence. 

The  appearance  of  the  Mishna  closed  the  period 
of  the  Tanaim,  and  put  an  end  to  the  independent, 
creative  activity.  The  completion  of  the  Mishnaic 
code  was  the  product  not  of  a  period  of  ease  and 
security,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  matter  of 
urgency  resulting  from  circumstances  of  care  and 
anxiety.  The  age  of  R.  Judah's  patriarchate  was 
not  particularly  a  happy  one.  It  began  in  the  last 
years  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  this,  the  only 
humane  emperor,  had  little  sympathy  for  the  Jews. 
When  he  passed  through  Caesarea  (175),  on  his 
way  to  E^gypt,  after  the  violent  death  of  the  rebel 
Cassius  in  Syria,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Jews  begged  him,  possibly  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  oppressive  taxes,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  exclaimed  angrily:  "O  ye  Mar- 
comanni,  Quadi,  Sarmati !  I  finally  found  a  people 
that  is  even  more  unruly  than  ye  are."  Under  his 
son  Commodus  (180-192),  the  first  of  a  line  of 
monsters  who  cut  one  another's  throats,  Judaea  was 
again  subjected  to  oppressive  treatment.  When 
the  Jews  petitioned  the  prefect  of  Syria,  Pescennius 
Niger,  who  exercised  autocratic  powers  in  his  prov- 
ince, for  a  reduction  of  the  taxes,  he  replied;  "I 
wish  I  could  tax  the  very  air  you  are  breathing!" 
In  the  civil  war  between  the  emperors  Septimius 
Severus  and  Pescennius  Niger  (193-4),  Judaea 
also  became  involved.    The  Samaritans  sided  with 
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the  latter,  the  Jews  with  the  former,  and  this  par- 
tisanship led  to  bloody  feuds.  Severus  was  vic- 
torious— avenged  himself  cruelly  on  the  Samari- 
tans, and  rewarded  the  Jews  for  their  loyalty.  He 
restored  to  them  the  privilege  of  holding  offices  of 
honor  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  since  the 
war  under  Hadrian.  In  cities  of  a  mixed  popula- 
tion, the  Jews  were  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
magistrate,  and  were  to  be  exempt  from  duty  when 
its  discharge  conflicted  with  their  religious  obliga- 
tions. But  Severus'  favor  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  Parthian  king  Vologaeses  goaded  the 
Jewish  youth  on  to  a  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
in  spite  of  the  admonition  of  the  rabbis.  Parthia 
played  the  same  role  in  Palestine  as  Egypt  did  in 
the  former  kingdom  of  Judah.  She  allured,  in- 
cited, and  promised,  but  rarely  would  or  could  keep 
her  promises.  Her  bait  was  the  hope  of  indepen- 
dence, the  repossession  of  Jerusalem  and  the  re- 
building of  the  temple.  The  Parthians  made  incur- 
sions into  the  Roman  provinces  adjacent  to  their 
territory,  and  the  Jews  fell  upon  and  defeated  the 
Roman  troops  that  were  stationed  in  Palestine. 
Severus  had  to  conduct  a  regular  war  against  the 
Jewish  rebels,  and  when  he  defeated  them  (201) 
the  Senate  regarded  his  victory  as  so  important  an 
achievement  that  it  granted  him  a  triumph.  As 
Severus  was  unable  to  stand  in  the  triumphal 
chariot  on  account  of  his  podagra,  his  son  Cara- 
calla  took  his  place  in  the  triumph. 

Upon  the  collapse  of  this  foolhardy  uprising,  the 
Romans  instituted  a  hunt  upon  the  scattered  bands 
of  the  insurgents,  robber-bands  as  they  styled  them, 
who  were  hiding  in  the  mountains,  and,  this  time, 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Two 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Eleazar  son  of  Simeon 
ben  Johai,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Romans,  and 
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Ishmael  ben  Jose,  assisted  the  Romans  in  this 
search.  For  this  they  were  sharply  rebuked  by  the 
hoary  R.  Joshua  ben  Karha.  Addressing  himself 
to  Eleazar,  he  said :  "Thou  vinegar,  son  of  wine, 
how  long  wilt  thou  deliver  the  people  of  God  over 
unto  death?"  And  when  the  latter  attempted  to 
justify  himself;  "I  only  remove  the  thorns  from 
the  vineyard,"  the  former  retorted :  "Let  the  owner 
of  the  vineyard  himself  remove  the  thorns."  Speak- 
ing to  Ishmael,  R.  Joshua  said :  "Thy  father  fled 
in  order  not  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Ro- 
mans, why  didst  not  thou  save  thyself  by  flight?" 
Since  neither  the  patriarch  nor  the  rabbis  took  any 
part  in  the  rebellion,  Severus  did  not  wreak  his 
vengeance  upon  all  the  Jews.  He  interdicted,  how- 
ever, under  the  direst  penalties,  the  conversion  of 
pagans  to  Judaism,  since  proselytes  seem  to  have 
participated  in  the  uprising.  Those  who  submitted 
to  circumcision  were  to  be  punished  by  the  loss  of 
their  property  and  by  banishment,  and  the  phy- 
sician who  assisted  them  was  to  be  put  to  death. 
Jews  who  circumcised  their  slaves  were  to  be  either 
banished  or  put  to  death.  To  vex  the  Jews  still 
further  Severus  showed  favor  to  the  Samaritans 
who  probably  assisted  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Jewish  rebellion.  Severus  restored  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  the  people  of  Shechem  (then  called 
Neapolis)  of  which  he  had  deprived  them  after  his 
victory  over  Pescennius  Niger. 

These  untoward  occurrences  took  place  under  the 
patriarchate  of  R.  Judah  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  Stricken  in  his  seventieth 
year,  he  looked  death  calmly  in  the  face.  His 
oldest  son  Gamaliel  he  appointed  patriarch,  and 
his  younger  son,  Simeon,  Hacham  (speaker).  He 
urged  his  successor  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  to  be  severe  with  his  disciples,  but  to  admit 
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to  ordination  all  disciples  who  proved  worthy  of 
it.  He  recommended  partictilarly  the  ordination  of 
Hanania  bar  Hama  whom  he  believed  he  had 
offended-  The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  he  re- 
quested to  institute  no  ceremonies  at  his  funeral, 
to  allow  no  mourning  for  him  in  the  cities,  and  to 
reopen  the  academy  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
his  death.  A  vast  throng  assembled  in  Sepphoris 
at  the  news  of  the  approaching  death  of  the  patri- 
arch. As  though  they  could  not  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  man  could  pass  away,  the  multi- 
tude threatened  with  death  the  one  who  would  first 
announce  that  the  patriarch  was  no  more.  The 
anxiety  and  the  excitement  was  so  gjeat,  that  it 
was  feared  the  outburst  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of 
the  excited  multitude  would  lead  to  violence.  The 
sad  news  was  finally  broken  to  the  people  by  Bar- 
Kappara  who,  in  mourner's  garb,  addressed  the 
people  in  these  words :  "Angels  and  mortals  strove 
for  the  possession  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ;  the 
angels  conquered,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
was  captured."  When  the  people  exclaimed  in 
anguish;  "He  is  deadl"  Bar-Kappara  replied: 
"You  said  it."  A  vast  multitude  followed  the  bier; 
in  eighteen  synagogs  eulogies  were  delivered.  Even 
the  priests,  against  the  prescriptions  of  the  law, 
participated  in  his  burial,  for  the  rabbis  pro- 
claimed: "There  is  no  priesthood  today."  San- 
hedrin and  priests  bowed  their  heads  in  reverence 
before  the  "holy  teacher"  who  was  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  Torah. 

Of  R.  Judah's  successor,  R.  Gamaliel  III  (about 
210-225)  history  records  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  carried  out  his  father's  orders.  Noteworthy 
are  his  maxims,  which,  at  the  same  time,  throw  a 
keen  light  upon  the  conditions  of  his  time:  "It  is 
well  to  couple  the  study  of  the  law  with  a  worldly 
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occupation,  for  the  effort  at  both  diminishes  sin; 
study  without  a  handicraft  is  bound  to  prove  a 
failure  and  leads  to  sin.  Whoever  occupies  him- 
self with  communal  offices  should  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  God  (not  for  selfish  purposes);  then  will  the 
merits  of  his  ancestors  support  him,  and  his 
righteousness  will  stand  forever."  Turning  to  his 
disciples  he  addressed  them :  "Yours  is  the  higher 
duty  to  occupy  yourself  with  the  law  and  not 
merely  with  communal  affairs.  Beware  of  the 
(Roman)  authorities  who  smile  upon  you  only  out 
of  selfish  motives.  They  appear  friends  when  they 
need  you,  but  keep  aloof  when  you  need  them.  Ful- 
fill God's  will  in  such  a  manner  that  you  yield  your 
will  to  his,  then  will  he  make  your  will  his  will" 
(Aboth,  II,  2,  3). 

K.  Gamaliel's  admonition  against  entanglements 
with  Roman  officials  had  a  practical  political  bear- 
ing. The  Roman  empire  after  the  death  of  the 
severe  but  just  Septimius  Severus  assumed  a 
Syrian  character  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Shrewd  Syrian  women,  Julia  Domna  (or 
Martha),  the  wife  of  Severus,  her  sister  TuHa 
Maesa  and  the  latter's  two  daughters,  Julia 
Soaemia  and  Julia  Mamaea,  were  the  mistresses  of 
Rome,  and  led  the  Roman  people  and  the  Senate 
wherever  they  listed.  Natives  of  the  Syrian  city 
of  Kmesa  that  contained  a  Jewish  community  and 
many  proselytes,  the  Syrian  women  who  ruled 
Rome  sustained  some  sort  of  kinship  with  the  Jews, 
and  did  hot  despise  them  but  rather  shared  with 
them  a  certain  contempt  for  haughty  Rome.  A 
year  after  the  murder  of  Caracalla  (217),  Elaga- 
balus,  the  son  of  Soaemia,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  Syrian  legion.  His  shrewd  grandmother 
passed  him  off  as  Caracalla's  illegitimate  son,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  prominent  Jews  also 
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to  support  the  claims  of  this  sixteen-year-old  priest 
of  the  sun-god.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  inci- 
dent that  R.  Gamaliel  advised  his  disciples  to  be- 
ware of  the  Roman  power  that  was  seeking  only  its 
own  interests. 

The  domination  of  the  Syrians  stood  the  Jews  in 
good  stead.  They  were  no  longer  treated  with 
Roman  impudence  and  with  contempt  because  of 
their  descent  and  their  religion.  Mad  as  was  the 
career  of  Elagabalus  who  was  the  very  incarnation 
of  vice  when  he  reigned  in  Rome,  there  was  method 
in  his  madness.  He  wished  to  do  away  with  every- 
thing essentially  Roman.  In  the  temple  of  the  sun- 
god  which  he  dedicated  to  Baal  or  rather  to  him- 
self, he  wished  to  make  room  also  for  the  Jewish, 
Samaritan,  and  Christian  cults.  The  Jews,  on 
their  side,  also  made  a  friendly  approach  to  the  out- 
side world.  Two  gifted  sons  of  the  patriarch  R. 
Gamaliel,  Judah  and  Hillel,  studied  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  to  enable  them  to  come  in 
friendly  contact  with  the  Roman  world,  and  even 
the  most  scrupulous  did  not  object  to  it  though 
such  a  study  had  been  interdicted  a  century  before. 
To  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world,  the  patriarch's  sons  had  to  dress  their  hair 
after  the  Roman  fashion,  a  thing  hitherto  inter- 
dicted as  a  heathen  custom. 

The  patriarch  Judah  II  (about  225-260),  who 
succeeded  his  father,  made  still  further  breaches 
in  the  wall  of  separation  which  the  extremists  had 
erected,  and  sought  to  bring  Jews  and  Romans  into 
closer  and  more  friendly  touch.  Through  his  influ- 
ence the  Sanhedrin  revoked  the  prohibitions 
enacted  by  the  Shammaite  zealots  against  the  use 
of  oil  owned  by  pagans.  He  and  his  college  again 
permitted  a  bride  on  her  wedding  day  to  be  borne 
through  the  streets  in  a  litter  of  state,  hitherto  pro- 
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hibited  as  a  result  of  the  misfortunes  wrought  by 
the  war  under  Hadrian.  R.  Judah  desired  to  abol- 
ish wholly  or  in  part  the  strict  fast  observed  on 
the  Ninth  of  Ab  which  had  been  introduced  to 
commemorate  several  unfortunate  events  in  Jewish 
history.  He  even  wished  to  remove  the  prohibition 
of  eating  the  bread  of  heathens,  and  thus  break 
down  the  wall  of  separation  completely;  and  R. 
Simlai,  a  liberal  preacher  of  Lydda,  encouraged 
him  to  take  this  step.  The  Sanhedrial  college,  how- 
ever, lesshberal  in  their  views,  would  not  consent 
to  either  measure. 

R.  Judah  reversed  the  decision  of  his  grand- 
father that  an  illegitimate  child  born  to  a  Jewess 
and  a  heathen  or  a  slave  was  to  be  excluded  from 
society  as  a  bastard,  and  declared  its  admissibility 
to  contract  a  Jewish  marriage.  As  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  the  patriarch  partly  ignored  the  law,  in- 
cluded into  the  Mishnaic  code  of  his  grandfather, 
which  prohibited  any  intercourse  with  Romans  dur- 
ing the  Saturnalia,  the  calends  of  January,  on  the 
festival  in  honor  of  an  emperor's  accession,  on  the 
day  of  an  emperor's  death,  and  also  on  the  day  of 
a  family  celebration,  and  even  the  acceptance  of  a 
gift  from  heathens  on  these  days,  because  such  days 
had  some  connection  with  the  Roman  cult.  The 
leaders  of  the  Church  complained  that  the  Jews 
were  more  friendly  to  the  heathens  than  to  the 
Christians,  though  the  latter  shared  with  them  the 
aversion  to  idolatry.  The  Jews,  however,  knew 
well  that  there  was  greater  danger  for  Judaism  in 
an  intimate  relation  with  rising  Christianity  than 
in  a  friendly  approach  to  decadent  paganism. 

This  approach  to  the  Romans  was  encouraged 
still  further  by  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus  to  Jews  and  Judaism,  and 
by  the  favors  he  bestowed  upon  the  patriarch.  This 
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second  emperor  of  Syrian  descent,  the  son  of  the 
Syrian  Julia  Mamaea,  and  one  of  the  noblest  men 
who  ever  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Caesars 
(March,  224 — March,  234),  conceived  an  admira- 
tion for  the  moral  nobility  of  Judaism  and  of  Chris- 
tianity which  borrowed  its  moral  teachings  from 
the  former.  In  his  private  chapel,  statues  of  Abra- 
ham and  of  Christ  were  placed  next  to  those  of  the 
Roman  gods  and  of  the  good  emperors.  Upon  his 
palace  and  upon  public  buildings  this  emperor 
placed  the  inscription  of  Hillel's  golden  rule: 
"What  is  hateful  to  thee  do  not  do  unto  others," 
and  while  in  camp  he  ordered  a  herald  to  proclaim 
that  saying  as  a  warning  against  the  covetousness 
of  the  soldiers.  In  the  course  of  his  expedition 
against  Ardashir,  the  founder  of  the  neo-Persian, 
Sassanian  kingdom  (232-3),  he  probably  came  in 
contact  with  the  patriarch  judah  in  Antioch,  for 
he  conferred  upon  him  and  thereby  also  upon  the 
Jewish  community  as  a  whole  considerable  bene- 
fits. He  presented  the  patriarch  with  an  extensive 
estate  in  Gaulanitis  (east  of  the  Jordan),  gave  him 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  coreligionists,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  restored  to  Jewish  judges  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
.  by  Antoninus  Pius  or  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Patri- 
arch Judah  could  surround  himself  with  guards  in 
a  princely  fashion  who  were  to  carry  his  orders 
into  execution.  In  general,  Alexander  Severus  re- 
stored to  the  Jews  all  the  rights  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed  by  Hadrian.  They  were  again  per- 
mitted to  set  foot  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  Jerusalem, 
if  only  to  weep  over  its  desecration  and  its  conver- 
sion into  Aelia  Capitolina.  On  the  Sabbatical  year, 
farmers  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  their 
ground-rent.  It  seems  that  Alexander  Severus 
(called  in  Jewish  sources  Severus,  son  of  Antonir 
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nus,  or  simply  Antoninus)  conferred  or  wished  to 
confer  upon  the  city  of  Tiberias  the  privileges  of  a 
colony.  But  this  young,  noble  emperor  died  all  too 
soon  for  the  Jewish  people,  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers  in  Germany. 

After  his  death,  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
empire  began  to  grow  apace.  In  less  than  twenty 
years  ten  emperors  were  murdered  in  various 
places,  and  only  a  few  of  them  could  maintain  the 
imperial  title  with  difficulty  over  a  period  of  four 
years;  four  emperors  were  murdered  in  succession 
within  a  few  months.  It  was  a  downright  mockery 
that  one  of  these  ephemeral  emperors,  Philip  the 
Arabian,  of  the  city  of  Rostra  in  Hauran,  cele- 
brated with  magnificent  pomp  the  thousandth  anni- 
versary of  the  existence  of  Rome  (248).  The  city 
of  Rome,  with  her  Senate  and  her  Patricians  be^ 
came  the  plaything  of  the  legions  and  their  com- 
manders on  the  borders.  Barbaric  nations  were 
ready  to  spring  upon  her  and  deprive  her  of  her 
blood-stained  crovim.  During  this  period  of 
anarchy,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
seems  to  have  been  a  tolerable  one,  as  indicated  by 
a  saying  of  R.  Jannai,  one  of  the  eminent  teachers 
of  that  time:  "We  neither  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
the  wicked,  nor  do  we  have  to  endure  the  suffering 
of  the  just."  Only  for  a  short  period,  under  Philip, 
the  son  of  a  Hauranian  peasant,  the  Jews  seem  to 
have  been  subjected  to  persecution.  PhiUp,  either 
sincerely  or  only  seemingly,  embraced  Christianity, 
and  believed  that  he  could  best  attest  to  his  devo- 
tion to  his  new  faith  by  mistreating  the  Jews.  It 
is  certain  that  on  a  Sabbatical  year  the  delivery  of 
grain  as  taxes  was  again  demanded,  and  R.  Jannai 
was  compelled  to  advise  the  violation  of  the  law  in 
order  to  enable  the  farmers  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand. 
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On  the  whole,  during  this  period  of  anarchy- 
while  the  Roman  legions  had  to  struggle  with  the 
neo-Persians,  and  oppressive  taxes  and  attacks 
upon  private  property  were  of  daily  occurrence, 
Palestine  gradually  sank  into  poverty.  A  portion 
of  the  soil  of  Palestine  was  in  the  possesison  of  the 
heathens,  and  the  Jewish  population  was  no  longer 
able  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools 
and  the  students.  To  save  the  schools,  the  patri- 
arch sent  emissaries  to  the  wealthy  Jewish  com- 
munities outside  of  Palestine  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions. An  eminent  teacher,  R.  Joshua  ben  Levi, 
undertook  a  trip  to  Rome  for  that  purpose.  Such 
messengers  who  visited  Europe,  and  particularly 
Italy,  from  time  to  time  were  called  apostles,  and 
the  contributions  for  the  patriarch  and  the  schools 
were  named  apostole.  Jews  of  all  countries  re- 
sponded liberally  to  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Law.  Rich  Jewish  merchants  of 
Egypt  contributed  a  tithe  of  their  profits  to  the 
supfjort  of  the  students  in  Palesine.  Owing  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  R.  Judah  II  was  held  both 
within  and  without  Palestine,  the  communities  vol- 
untarily and  gladly  contributed  this  annual  patri- 
arch-tax. But  because  of  the  increasing  poverty 
within  Palestine,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his 
position  in  the  splendid  style  of  his  grandfather  of 
the  same  name!  Often,  to  avert  disaster,  his 
wealth  had  to  be  applied  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the 
Roman  procurators. 

The  oral  law  as  taught  in  the  schools  and  which 
the  disciples  committed  to  memory  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  the  Mishnaic  code  of  R.  Judah  I. 
Many  laws  excluded  by  R.  Judah  from  the  Mishna 
were  collected  into  separate  compilations  by  his 
disciples,  under  the  title  of  Tosephta  (Supple- 
ments)  and  Baraitha   (extraneous  Mishna),  the 
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latter  begun  by  the  Babylonian  R.  Hiya,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  R.  Judah,  and  completed  by  his 
disciple,  R.  Ushaya.*  But  so  great  was  R.  Judah's 
authority  that  these  compilations  were  supplanted  ■ 
wholly  or  in  part  by  his  Mishna  which  became  the 
standard  code,  and  gradually  acquired  a  sacredness 
next  to  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Like  the  Torah 
itself,  the  Mishna  became  a  subject  of  commentary 
and  interpretation  and  even  misinterpretation.  In 
given  cases  the  decisions  of  the  Mishna  were  cited, 
and  its  paragraphs  were  used  as  arguments  pro 
and  con.  As  the  phraseology  of  the  Mishna  was 
brief,  and  contained  also  foreign  words,  its  inter- 
pretation and  application  to  given  cases  became  al- 
most an  art  which  demanded  ingenuity  but  which 
led  to  subtleties  also. 

These  interpretations  and  decisions  of  the 
Mishna  were  called  Talmud  (Gemara).  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  heads  of  the  schools  of  Sepphoris, 
Caesarea,  Lydda,  and  also  outside  of  Palestine 
was  henceforth  devoted  solely  to  the  study  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mishna;  to  reconcile  real  or 
apparent  contradictions  in  its  text.  Because  of  this 
tendency  they  were  called  Amoraim  (interpreters). 
At  first  some  of  these  expounders  permitted  them- 
selves a  certain  latitude  towards  the  text  of  the 
Mishna.  With  the  passing  of  the  centuries,  how- 
ever, no  Amora  dared  deviate  from  it;  it  was  re- 
garded infallible.  The  first  and  most  significant 
Talmudists  or  Amoraim  were  R.  Johanan  (ben 
Nepaha)  and  R.  Simon  ben  Lakish  (Resh  Lakish), 
the  former  a  man  of  tender  nature  and  of  manly 
beauty,  the  latter  a  man  of  gigantic  strength  who 
is  said  to  have  hired  himself  out  once  to  a  circus 

*The  older  collections  were:  Siphra,  interpretations  of  Leviti- 
cus; Siphre,  interpretations  of  Numbers,  beginning  with  chapter  V, 
and  of  Deuteronomy;  and  Mechilta,  interpretations  of  the  greater 
part  of  Exodus,  similar  in  character  to  the  Siphre, 
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as  a  prizefighter  under  the  stress  of  poverty,  and 
men  of  lofty  moral  character  both.  Ben  Lakish 
was  one-sided  and  over-scrupulous,  and  often  hurt 
the  sensibilities  of  the  patriarch  by  his  sullen 
severity  and  blunt  directness.  Yet  he  possessed  the 
critical  sense  to  realize  that  thfi  book  of  Job  was  not 
a  true  history  but  a  poetic  fiction.  R.  Johanan,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  mild  disposition  and 
of  liberal  views.  He  advocated  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  for  Jewish  girls,  regarding  such  knowl- 
edge as  an  accomplishment  and  an  ornament  to  the 
female  sex.  He  placed  a  high  value  upon  Greek 
philosophy,  and  regarded  it  next  to  Judaism  as  the 
greatest  civilizing  factor.  R.  Johanan  expressed 
very  pithily  the  relation  between  Judaism  and 
Hellenism:  "Because  Shem  (the  prototype  of 
Judaism)  and  Japheth  (the  prototype  of  Hellen- 
ism) covered  their  father's  nakedness  (Gen.  9:  23), 
Shem  earned  for  himself  the  mantle  with  fringes 
(Talith,  symbolic  of  Judaism),  and  Japheth  the 
mantle  of  philosophy  (Pallium)."  He  also  esteemed 
highly  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  and  ap- 
plied to  it  the  biblical  verse  (Is.  9:  27):  "The 
beauty  of  Japheth  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem." 
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THE  JEWS  OF  BABYLONIA  AND  PERSIA 
(240-300  C.  E.)' 

Had  Judaism  depended  for  its  existence  solely 
upon  the  mother  country,  it  would,  in  all  human 
likelihood,  have  perished  under  the  conditions  then 
prevailing.  Material  poverty  and  spiritual  de- 
terioration were  on  the  increase.  After  the  death 
of  the  patriarch  Judah  II  there  was  no  authori- 
tative and  strong  personality  to  take  his  place. 
Owing  to  impoverishment  resulting  from  extortion- 
ate taxes  and  from  the  alienation  of  the  soil  the 
schools  of  Lydda  and  Caesarea  deteriorated.  Of 
the  Galilean  schools  Tiberias  alone  still  maintained 
itself,  and  that  school,  too,  would  have  declined 
without  fresh  accessions  from  the  outside.  For- 
tunately for  Judaism,  an  invigorating  element 
arrived  from  Babylonia  and  Persia,  as  in  the  days 
of  Ezra.  Babylonia  became  a  second  mother  to 
the  Jewish  nation  after  its  estrangement  from  its 
own  mother,  and  but  rarely  treated  it  as  a  step- 
child. The  Parthian  kings,  the  over-lords  of  the 
country,  gave  the  Jewish  subjects  full  freedom.  It 
was  regarded  as  Providential  that,  in  anticipation 
of  the  inability  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  cope  with 
367 
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the  Romans,  a  remnant  should  have  preserved  it- 
self in  Babylonia.  Babylonia,  the  Italy  of  the  east, 
whose  capital,  Babylon,  in  ancient  days  was,  like 
Rome,  first  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  then  the 
object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  migratory  nations, 
once  the  temporary  abode  of  the  Judaean  tribes,  be- 
came for  many  successive  generations  the  seat  of 
Jewish  spiritual  activity.  The  great  number  of 
the  Jews  who  had  lived  in  this  territory  for  cen- 
turies, a  certain  independence  which  the  Parthian 
kings  bestowed  upon  them  as  upon  other  colonies, 
the  splendor  which  the  exilarch,  the  political  chief 
of  their  own,  reflected  upon  them,  their  original 
strength  unimpaired  by  sufferings  and  petty  annoy- 
ances— all  these  gave  to  the  Babylonian  Jews  a 
unique  character,  and  led  to  the  development  of 
new  tendencies  and  directions. 

The  term  Babylonia,  in  relation  to  its  Jewish  in- 
habitants, is  used  in  a  threefold  sense.  In  its 
widest  sense  it  embraces  Mesopotamia,  the  entire 
stretch  from  the  lower  course  of  the  twin  rivers 
Euphrates-Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in- 
cludes Osroene  with  its  capital  Edessa,  all  of 
Mesene  (a  large  island  formed  from  the  Tigris), 
and,  east  of  the  Tigris,  Adiabene  and  Susiana 
(Elymais  or  Chusistan).  In  this  extensive  terri- 
tory, and  even  beyond  its  boundaries,  Jews  had 
spread  from  the  remotest  times.  It  seems  though 
that  only  those  Jews  who  lived  in  comparative  prox- 
imity to  the  center  of  Jewish  Babylonia  possessed 
a  well-established  communal  organization. 

In  a  narrower  sense.  Babylonia  comprised  only 
the  territory  lying  between  the  two  rivers,  from  the 
point  where  they  begin  to  approach  each  other  to 
their  confluence,  where  numerous  canals  inter- 
sected the  land  and  connected  the  streams  with  each 
other;  the  southern  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
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territory  of  ancient  Babel,  and  a  part  of  the  former 
Chaldea.  This  Babylonia,  in  its  narrower  sense, 
was  occupied  by  Jews  for  the  most  part,  and  its 
inhabitants  called  it  the  land  of  Israel  for  this  rea- 
son. In  its  narrowest  sense,  finally.  Babylonia  was 
only  a  small  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  from  Nahardea  in  the  north  to  Sura  in' 
the  south,  about  twenty-two  parasangs  (sixteen 
and  one-half  geographical  miles)  in  length. 

Several  cities  were  alternately  regarded  as  im- 
portant Jewish  centres.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  Nahardea,  a  fortified  city  on  the  Euphra- 
tes and  on  the  canal  Naraga,  occupied  by  Jews 
exclusively,  and  long  regarded  as  the  Babylonian 
Jerusalem.  During  the  existence  of  the  temple,  the 
central  treasury  of  the  temple  funds  contributed  by 
the  Babylonian  Jews  was  located  in  this  city  whence 
the  contributions  were  forwarded  to  Jerusalem 
under  a  strong  guard.  It  was  from  this  city  that 
two  Jewish  youths  defied  the  Parthian  king  and 
founded  an  independent  Jewish  commonwealth. 
A  few  miles  south  of  Nahardea  was  situated 
Peroz-Shabur  (afterwards  called  Ambar),  a  strong 
populous  city.  A  short  distance  from  it  was  lo- 
cated the  city  of  Pumbadita,  abounding  in  palaces, 
on  one  of  the  numerous  canals  of  the -Euphrates, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  keenness  and  craftiness.  A  proverb  had 
it :  "If  an  inhabitant  of  Pumbadita  accom- 
pany thee  on  the  road,  better  change  thy  inn." 
Sixteen  geographical  miles  south  of  Pumbadita 
was  the  city  of  Mata-Mehassia  or  Sura,  situated 
on  the  sea  of  Sura,  which  was  really  the  Euphrates 
which  overflowed  the  lowlands  of  this  region.  This 
city  contained  a  mixed  population  of  Jews  and 
Nabateans.  In  strong  contrast  with  Pumbadita, 
the  people  of  Mata-Mehassia  were  distinguished 
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for  their  poverty  and  honesty,  and  a  proverb  has 
it:  "It  is  better  to  live  in  the  dung-heaps  of  Sura 
than  in  the  palaces  of  Pumbadita."  These  three 
cities  on  the  Euphrates  had  a  rival  in  Mahuza,  situ- 
ated on  the  Tigris,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  Parthia.  Mahuza  on  the 
king's  canal,  and  situated  on  an  elevation,  was  pro- 
tected by  strong  walls  and  a  deep  moat,  and  served 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  capital.  Despite  its  strategic 
importance  it  was  inhabited  by  Jews  for  the  most 
part,  and  its  citadel,  Acra,  was  entrusted  to  their 
loyalty.  The  aristocratic  families  of  Mahuza  were 
descendants  of  proselytes  and  therefore  possessed 
certain  characteristics  which  distinguished  them 
from  the  Jewish  population.  They  are  described  as 
frivolous,  given  to  luxury  and  to  pleasure,  more 
worldly  than  pious ;  and  were  therefore  styled  "sons 
of  Gehenna."  The  capital  Ctesiphon,  and  the  newly 
built  Ardashir  also  contained  a  large  population  of 
Jews.  Because  of  its  numerous  canals,  Babylonia 
resembled  a  group  of  islands,  and  owing  to  its 
wonderful  fertility  it  looked  like  a  vast  garden. 
Forests  of  dates  flourished  in  such  abundance  that 
it  was  said  proverbially  of  Babylonia;  "A  basket 
full  of  dates  for  one  dinar."  The  Jews  of  Baby- 
lonia were  .engaged  in  agriculture,  handicrafts  of 
all  sorts,  and  what  is  particularly  natural  in  a  coun- 
try depending  upon  irrigatijjn,  in  digging  and  clear- 
ing canals,  and  also  in  raising  cattle,  in  commerce, 
and  in  shipping.  Their  numerical  strength  gave 
the  Babylonian  Jews  a  certain  political  indepen- 
dence, and  they  regarded  themselves  as  living  in  a 
commonwealth  of  their  own.  The  relation  to  the 
sovereign  was  a  very  loose  one,  and  consisted  in 
the  payment  of  poll  and  ground  taxes.  There  was 
still  much  unclaimed  land  in  the  Euphrates  region, 
and  whoever  promised  to  pay  taxes  on  any  given 
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unclaimed  territory  was  given  authority  to  appro- 
priate it.  The  stretch  of  territory  occupied  by  the 
Jews  was  governed  by  a  Jewish  chief  called  the 
exilarch  (Prince  of  the  exile)  who  was  one  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  and  ranked 
fourth  to  the  king  among  the  Persian  nobles. 
His  relation  to  the  king  resembled  that  of  a  feudal 
prince,  but  he  was  not  elected  but  only  confirmed 
by  the  king.  The  insignia  of  his  office  were  a  silken 
cloak  and  a  golden  girdle. 

The  Jews  of  Babylonia  paid  high  honor  to  the 
exilarchs,  as  descendants  of  the  royal  house  of 
David  through  Zerubbabel,  and  submitted  to  their 
rule.  Though  a  long  line  of  exilarchs  is  named, 
the  existence  of  the  exilarchate  is  historically  cer- 
tain only  from  the  time  of  Hadrian.  One  exilarch, 
Ahiya  or  Nehunya,  supported  the  nephew  of  R. 
Joshua  in  his  attempt  at  transplanting  the  religious 
supremacy  of  Judaism  from  Palestine  to  Babylonia. 
From  that  time  on,  however,  the  chain  of  the 
exilarchs  continues  unbroken  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  exilarchs  exerted  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  Judaism  in  Baby- 
lonia. 

These  princes  of  the  exile  were  first  of  all  the 
chief  judges  of  the  Jewish  community  even  in  capi- 
tal cases,  and  exercised  judicial  powers  themselves 
or  entrusted  them  to  judges  of  their  appointment. 
The  means  of  enforcing  their  will  upon  the  dis- 
obedient was,  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  the  rod 
and  the  strap.  They  exercised  police  power  in  the 
cities,  and  had  supervision  over  weights  and 
measures  and  canals,  and  were  responsible  for  the 
public  security.  In  public  they  enjoyed  the  marks 
of  distinction  formerly  conferred  upon  the  rulers 
of  the  House  of  David.  In  the  synagog  an  elevated 
seat  was  reserved  for  them,  and  thither  the  scroll 
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of  the  Torah  was  borne  to  them  when  they  were  to 
read  aloud  a  selection  from  it,  according  to  custom. 
They  possessed  a  great  number  of  slaves  and  other 
servants,  and  even  free  men  placed  themselves 
under  their  patronage  and  wore  tiie  coat  of  arms  of 
their  lord  on  their  garments  in  token  of  their  de- 
pendence. The  wearing  of  this  badge  of  servitude 
was  a  very  tender  point  with  the  exilarchs  who 
insisted  that  it  be  worn  even  by  the  students  who 
were  supported  by  them.  The  power  of  the 
extlarchs  was  so  great  and  regulated  and  restricted 
so  little  by  law  and  custom  that  it  inevitably  led  at 
times  to  arbitrariness  and  abuse.  Complaints  were 
often  made  of  usurpations,  arbitrary  attacks,  and 
violence  on  the  part  of  some  exilarchs  or  their 
subordinates.  They  removed  heads  of  schools  from 
their  positions,  and  appointed  others,  sometimes  un- 
worthy ones.  In  prehistoric  times,  that  is  before 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  was  transplanted  to 
Babylonia  and  became  firmly  established  there,  the 
ignorance  of  religious  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
exilarchs  seems  to  have  been  so  great  that  the 
dietary  laws  were  completely  ignored  in  their 
homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  also  some 
very  eminent  personalities  among  the  exilarchs  who 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  whose  fame 
spread  far  and  wide. 

All  these  circumstances,  the  great  number  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Babylonia,  their  political  in- 
dependence, and  the  power  of  the  exilarchs  com- 
bined to  stamp  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  with  an  indi- 
viduality of  their  own.  New  needs  arose  in  this 
country  that  were  not  known  in  Judaea,  and  new 
needs  demanded  new  laws  and  ordinances.  The 
law  thus  received  a  new  development  to  which 
Babylonia  contributed  the  most  significant  share. 

Under  the  patriarchate  of  R.  Judah  I  an  un- 
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usually  large  number  of  Babylonian  students 
flocked  to  the  Galilean  academies,  as  though  they 
were  bent  upon  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  dying 
sun  of  the  law  in  the  land  of  its  origin  in  order  to 
transfer  its  light  to  their  native  land.  R.  Hiya  of 
Caphri  and  his  two  gifted  sons,  his  kinsmen  Abba 
Areca  and  Rabba  bar  Hana,  and  Abba  and  his  son 
Mar  Samuel  were  distinguished  disciples  of  R. 
Judah  I,  and  directly  or  indirectly  were  the  moul- 
ders of  Babylonian  Judaism.  R.  Hiya  and  his  sons 
Judah  and  Hezekia  did  not,  in  fact,  return  to  Baby- 
lonia but  died  in  Galilee  where  they  were  revered 
as  saints;  people  made  pilgrimages  to  their  graves, 
and  it  was  regarded  as  a  distinction  to  be  buried 
in  their  proximity.  But  R.  Hiya  exerted  a  very 
great  influence  upon  the  education  of  his  disciple 
Abba  Areca.  Nahardea  was  already  the  seat  of 
a  tribunal  and  an  academy  where  a  certain  R.  Shila 
'presided  before  the  return  of  Abba  Areca  and  Mar 
Samuel  from  the  academy  of  R.  Judah  I.  But  it 
was  only  through  these  men,  peculiarly  gifted  to 
become  creators  of  new  conditions,  that  that  school 
assumed  importance.  It  was  they  who  pointed  to 
new  paths,  and  raised  Babylonia  to  the  height  of 
Judaea. 

Abba,  with  the  historic  name  of  Rab  (b.  about 
175;  d.  247)  received  his  surname  Areca  probably 
from  a  city  of  that  name.  His  intellectual  powers 
developed  early  in  life,  and  excited  great  admira- 
tion. Through  the  influence  of  R.  Hiya  he  was 
ordained  judge  and  teacher  by  R.  Judah  I.  Even 
R.  Shila,  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  school,  ac- 
knowledged him  his  superior.  After  R.  Shila's 
death  Rab  was  asked  to  become  his  successor,  but 
he  declined  in  favor  of  Mar  Samuel  because  the 
latter  was  a  resident  of  Nahardea. 

The  exilarch  of  that  time  whose  name  was  prob- 
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ably  Anan  was  inclined  to  appoint  scholars  to  the 
public  offices  at  his  disposal.  A  kinsman  of  his, 
Mar  Abba,  a  learned,  wealthy  and  modest  man,  he 
appointed  the  chief  judge  at  Caphri;  another 
worthy  scholar,  Kama,  he  named  as  judge.  As 
Kama  was  an  artisan,  both  parties  to  a  suit  who 
appeared  before  him  had  to  pay  him  a  fee  to  indem- 
nify him  for  his  loss  of  time.  Abba  Areca  was 
appointed  magistrate  of  markets  (agoranomus) 
and  supervisor  of  weights  and  measures.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  arbitrariness  of  the  exilarch 
manifested  itself.  He  had  ordered  Abba  Areca  to 
regulate  the  market  prices  and  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  edibles ;  but  because  the  latter 
had  refused  to  yield  to  his  views  in  this  matter, 
the  exilarch  cast  him  into  prison  and  refused  to 
set  him  at  liberty  until  the  judge  Kama  pointed 
out  to  him  the  injustice  of  punishing  such  an  emi- 
nent teacher  in  such  a  harsh  manner.  As  the  duties 
of  his  office  took  Abba  Areca  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Jewish  Babylonia,  he  soon  became  well 
known  throughout  the  land.  Artabanus  (216- 
226),  the  last  Parthian  king  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidae,  ^eld  Rab  in  high  esteem,  and  presented 
him  with  costly  pearls  in  token  of  his  friendship. 
•  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  Rab  learned  to  his 
astonishment  of  the  boundless  ignorance  of  Jewish 
laws  that  prevailed  in  those  communities  that  were 
remote  from  the  Jewish  center.  Religious  ordi- 
nances which  were  practiced  with  the  utmost  scru- 
pulousness in  Palestine  were  completely  ignored  in 
these  communities.  To  put  a  stop  to  such  negli- 
gence, Rab  saw  himself  compelled  to  build  fences 
around  the  law,  and  to  prohibit  even  what  was 
permitted.  Some  new  rigorous  observances  thus 
came  into  being  and  received  validity  on  account 
of  Rab's  authority.     The  negligence  with  regard 
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to  religious  observances  that  prevailed  particularly 
in  the  district  of  Sura,  led  Rab  to  the  determination 
of  establishing  an  academy  in  that  very  city  in 
order  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
through  the  agency  of  arriving  and  departing  stu- 
dents. In  this  great  task  Rab  was  successful.  If 
the  creation  of  the  Talmudic  religious  code  con- 
tributed, on  the  one  hand,  to  the  preservation  of 
Judaism,  and  to  its  perversion  on  the  other,  the  re- 
sult is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  Abba  Areca.  For 
upward  of  seven  centuries,  with  but  slight  interrup- 
tions, Sura  was  the  seat  of  Talmudic  learning,  and 
at  last  became  a  school  of  wisdom. 

Rab  opened  his  academy  (about  219)  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  patron  Artabanus.  Twelve  hun- 
dred disciples,  attracted  by  Rab's  call,  flocked  to 
the  academy  from  all  parts  of  Babylonia ;  students 
arrived  even  from  Nabatea  and  the  Saracen  coun- 
try. The  Talmud  mentions  upward  of  a  himdred 
of  his  disciples  by  name  who  disseminated  his  say- 
ings and  decisions.  The  throng  of  students  was  so 
great  that  the  school-house  had  to  be  extended  by 
the  addition  of  a  garden  which  Rab  acquired  for 
that  puriwse  out  of  the  unclaimed  estate  of  a  pros- 
elyte. The  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
disciples  was  so  great  that  they  called  him  simply 
Rab,  the  teacher,  just  as  the  patriarch  Judah  was 
named  "Rabbi"  or  "Rabbenu";  and  this  title  re- 
mained for  all  time.  His  school  was  designated  as 
Be- Rab,  a  word  which  became  the  general  designa- 
tion for  school.  His  authority  extended  all  over 
Babylonia.  Rab  maintained  a  large  number  of 
disciples  at  his  own  expense,  for  he  was  a  rich  man 
and  possessed  fields  of  his  own  which  he  cultivated 
himself.  Rab  who  believed  that  study  and  work 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  so  arranged  the  seasons 
of  his  lectures  as  to  enable  his  disciples  to  devote 
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themselves  to  study  without  neglecting  their  means 
of  support.  Two  months  in  the  year  (Adar  And 
Ellul),  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  autumn, 
were  set  aside  as  "months  of  assembly"  when  the 
students  gathered  at  Sura  where  they  listened  to 
Rab's  lectures  from  morning  till  evening  with  such 
diligence  that  they  begrudged  the  time  spent  at 
their  meals.  In  addition  to  those  two  months,  Rab 
used  to  deliver  public  lectures  in  the  week  preceding 
the  chief  festivals  which  were  attended  by  the  entire 
community.  The  exilarch  also  used  to  be  present 
at  that  time  in  Sura  where  he  received  the  homage 
of  the  people.  The  crowds  on  those  occasions  were 
so  great  that  many  people  could  find  no  lodging  in 
the  houses  and  had  to  camp  in  the  open  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Sura.  The  sessions  of  the 
courts  were  suspended  during  this  time;  creditors 
could  not  summon  debtors  to  the  courts  in  the 
course  of  those  months. 

In  addition  to  a  stricter  observance  of  the  ritual 
laws  which  Rab  instituted,  he  sought  to  raise  the 
low  moral  standard  which  prevailed,  especially 
among  the  common  people.  The  former  patriarchal 
simplicity  of  marriage  gave  rise  to  many  abuses 
in  Babylonia.  If  a  youth  and  a  maiden  met,  and 
agreed  to  marry  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  call  in  any  chance  witness, 
and  the  marriage  was  considered  complete.  Fre- 
quently such  hasty  marriages  were  entered  into  in 
a  spirit  of  levity.  Fathers  would  give  their  daugh- 
ters away  in  marriage  at  a  tender  age.  Sometimes 
it  would  happen  that  a  man  married  a  woman  with- 
out seeing  her  until  after  the  wedding,  and  he  would 
regret  his  step  when  it  was  too  late;  and,  again, 
some  betrothed  couples  lived  in  too  close  intimacy 
at  the  home  of  the  father-in-law  to  be.  The  law  not 
only  refused  to  condemn  those  abuses,  but  even 
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encouraged  them  by  its  authority.  Such  inde- 
cencies Rah  combated  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
moral  zeal.  He  prohibited  marriage  without  pre- 
vious betrothal;  admonished  fathers  not  to  give 
■  their  daughters  away  in  marriage  without  their 
consent,  and,  least  of  all,  at  a  tender  age;  urged 
upon  young  men  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
maidens  of  their  choice  before  betrothal,  and  for- 
bade the  affianced  to  live  in  the  house  of  his  be- 
trothed before  the  wedding  took  place.  His 
measures,  aimed  at  raising  the  m6ral  standard,  be-  . 
came  valid  laws.  Rab  also  enhanced  the  respect 
for  the  judiciary.  Everyone  summoned  before  the 
court  had  to  appear;  court  officers  were  clothed' 
with  official  dignity;  the  disobedient  were  punished 
by  excommunication — and  in  Babylonia,  where  the 
Jewish  population  comprised  a  world  of  its  own, 
the  threat  of  excommunication  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the  law.  Rab's 
activity  was  thus  of  a  two-fold  nature;  he  refined 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  people,  and  created  an 
intellectual  ferment  in  the  country  which  was  for- 
merly, in  Talmudic  phraseology,  "an  un  fenced,  fal- 
low tract."  Rab  surrounded  it  with  the  double 
fence  of  moral  purity  and  intellectual  activity;  and 
from  this  point  of  view,  he  was  to  Babylonia  what 
Hillel  was  to  Judaea. 

Rab's  virtues,  his  patience,  conciliatoriness,  and 
modesty  are  also  reminiscent  of  Hillel.  To  banish 
the  feeling  of  pride  that  might  surge  in  his  heart 
at  the  sight  of  the  vast  multitudes  that  followed 
him  to  the  academy  on  the  days  when  he  delivered 
his  lectures,  Rab  used  to  repeat  to  himself  the  verse 
from  the  Book  of  Job  (20:  6-7):  "Though  his 
excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens  and  his  head 
reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for- 
ever  .   .   ."    He  had  the  good  fortune  of  leaving 
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behind  him  a  scholarly  son,  Hiya,  and  in  marrying 
his  daughter  into  the  family  of  the  exilarch;  his 
daughter's  sons  became  worthy  and  learned  princes. 
His  second  'son,  who  was  deficient  in  mental  en- 
dowments, Rab  advised  to  devote  himself  to  agri- 
culture, saying:  "A  small  reward  obtained  from 
tilling  the  soil  is  preferable  to  a  large  one  derived 
from  commerce."  When  Rab  died,  after  a  leader- 
ship of  twenty-eight  years,  all  his  disciples  followed 
his  bier,  and  all  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  observed  a 
year's  mourning  for  him,  as  one  does  for  one's  own 
father. 

More  versatile  than  Rab  was  his  friend,  halachic 
opponent,  and  co-worker,  Mar  Samuel  (about  i8o- 
257).  This  gifted  man  was,  in  certain  respects, 
an  epoch-making  personality  in  the  Jewish  law. 
Mar  Samuel  was  a  man  of  sober  judgment  and  free 
from  passion  and  sentimentality.  While  his  con- 
temporaries expected  a  repetition  of  the  ancient 
miracles  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  Mar 
Samuel  regarded  the  Messianic  age  as  a  natural 
event  differing  from  other  periods  only  in  the  free- 
dom of  Israel  from  foreign  subjection.  His  intel- 
lectual activity  was  directed  in  three  channels:  in 
that  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  of  astronomy, 
and  of  medicine. 

Mar  Samuel  was  far  superior  to  Rab  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law  which  he  developed  and 
enriched  in  all  directions,  and  his  decisions  in  this 
field  received  general  validity.  One  of  his  most 
significant  decisions  was  the  one  which  laid  down 
the  principle  that  the  laws  of  the  land  wherein  the 
Jews  happen  to  live  were  as  binding  upon  them  as 
their  own  laws.  Mar  Samuel's  principle  was  not 
merely  an  expression  of  forced  tolerance  of  foreign 
laws;  it  implied  a  recognition  of  their  absolute 
validity.    A  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land  was 
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likewise  a  religious  violation.  This  recognition  of 
the  binding  force  of  the  laws  of  the  land  proved, 
in  the  course  of  time,  an  anchor  of  safety  for  scat- 
tered Israel.  On  the  one  hand,  it  reconciled  the 
religious  conscience  of  the  Jews  to  the  harsh  laws 
which  were  enacted  against  them  in  the  lands 
whither  fate  had  led  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  principle  made  it  impossible  for  their  enemies 
to  find  corroboration  in  the  Jewish  law  for  the 
charge  that  Judaism  taught  its  followers  to  disre- 
gard the  civil  laws  of  the  land.  X^e  prophet  Jere- 
miah gave  the  Babylonian  exiles  the  sincere  advice : 
"Seek  ye  the  welfare  of  the  city  wherein  I  have 
exiled  you"  (Jer.  29:  7) ;  Mar  Samuel  transformed 
this  sincere  advice  into  the  religious  precept :  "The 
law  of  the  state  is  law." 

Mar  Samuel  was  unique  among  the  Amoraim  in 
that,  though  absorbed  like  them  in  the  law  and  in 
tradition,  he  rose  above  the  narrow  horizon  of 
Jewish  nationalism  to  observe  the  intellectual  en- 
deavors of  other  nations  also.  Unlike  Rab,  Mar 
Samuel  did  not  hesitate  to  learn  from  the  wise  men 
of  Persia.  With  his  Persian  friend  Ablaat  he  cul- 
tivated the  noble  science  of  astronomy.  The  plain 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  whose  far- 
reaching  horizon  was  unbroken  by  any  hills  was 
the  cradle  of  astronomy,  though  in  this  region,  also, 
astronomy  degenerated  into  the  psuedo-science  of 
astrology.  Because  of  his  Jewish  consciousness, 
Mar  Samuel  paid  no  attention  to  astrologic  prog- 
nostications, and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
astronomy.  He  boasted,  saying,  "The  paths  of  the 
sky  are  as  well  known  to  me  as  the  streets  of  Nahar- 
dea,"  though  he  admitted  his  ignorance  as  to  the 
movement  of  comets.  This  knowledge  enabled  him 
to  elaborate  a  fixed  calendar  for  the  festivals  based 
upon  astronomic  calculations,  hoping  thereby  to 
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Spare  the  Babylonian  communities  the  uncertainty 
as  to  when  the  holidays  were  to  fall,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  depending  upon  Judaea  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  moon.  However,  probably  out  of 
respect  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Judaea  and  out  of  consideration  for  the  unity  of 
Judaism  which  it  represented,  Mar  Samuel  re- 
frained from  making  his  calendar  public.  Despite 
this  self-restraint  on  his  part.  Mar  Samuel  was 
censured  in  Judaea  for  meddling  with  the  calendar. 
His  astronomical  knowledge  was  made  sport  of; 
and  when,  later  on,  his  daughters  fell  into  captivity 
this  misfortune  was  ascribed  to  his  irreligious  at- 
tempts at  fixing  an  astronomic  calendar  for  the 
festivals.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  Mar 
Samuel  boasted  that  he  cured  every  disease  with 
the  exception  of  three.  An  ointment  for  sore  eyes 
which  he  compounded  was  much  sought  after. 

Between  Mar  Samuel  and  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  Sura,  there  existed  the  utmost  cordiality; 
and  the  former,  in  his  modesty,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  latter.  Upon  the  death  of  Rab,  Mar 
Samuel  became  the  only  recognized  head  of  the 
Babylonian  school,  and  officiated  in  this  capacity 
for  ten  years.  R.  Johanan  and  other  Palestinian 
rabbis  at  first  refused  to  recognize  Mar  Samuel's 
authority,  unconvinced  that  he  possessed  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  the  law.  When  Mar  Samuel 
sent  to  Judaea  a  sixty-year  festival  calendar,  R. 
Johanan  still  remained  unconvinced.  "He  is  good 
at  figures"  he  said  disparagingly.  Only  after  Mar 
Samuel  had  sent  several  scrolls  filled  with  legal 
decisions  did  he  gain  recognition  in  Judaea,  and  was 
styled  "our  teacher  of  Babylonia."  Carried  away 
by  their  admiration  for  him,  R.  Johanan  and  Resh 
Lakish  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  eminent 
man  when  the  news  of  Mar  Samuel's  death  reached 
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them.    Mar  Samuel  left,  no  sons  behind  him,  but 
his  numerous  disciples  perpetuated  his  memory. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  Parthian 
kingdom  at  that  time  affected  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion also.  Artaxerxes  I  (the  Ardishir  or  Ai-dshir 
of  the  Persians),  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Persia,  supported  by  the  Persian  nationalists, 
and  urged  on  by  the  Magi,  rose  against  Artabanus, 
the  last  of  the  four  hundred-year-old  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidae  who  were  semi-Greek  in  origin,  and  in- 
different to  the  national  religion  of  Persia ;  defeated 
him  in  a  decisive  battle  {226)  and  founded  the  Neb- 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae.  The  victor 
assumed  the  pompous  but  national  title  of  "King 
of  Kings,"  and  restored  the  religion  of  Zoroaster 
and  the  worship  of  fire.  ■  Upon  his  direction,  the 
Magi  collected  the  code  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  and 
he  declared  Zoroastrianism  the  official  religion. 
The  Magi,  the  priests  of  this  cult,  regained  their 
former  influence  and  power,  and  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  severity  against  the  worshippers  of  the 
Greek  cults.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Magi  found 
vent  also  in  hostile  acts  against  the  Christians  who 
lived  in  great  numbers  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  in 
the  district  of  Nisibis  and  Edessa  whidi  had  been 
conquered  by. the  Romans.  The  Jews  were  not 
spared  either,  though  their  numerical  strength, 
their  centralization,  and  their  ability  to  defend 
themselves  protected  them  against  violent  attacks. 
In  the  first  flush  of  their  victory,  the  Neo-Persians 
deprived  the  Jewish  courts  of  the  criminal  juris- 
diction which  they  exercised  hitherto,  permitted  no 
Jews  to  hold  any  office  in  the  state  or  in  the  munici- 
palities, not  even  that  of  supervisor  of  streams  and 
canals,  and  also  interfered  with  their  religious  prac- 
tices to  some  extent.  On  certain  festivals  when  the 
Magi  worshipped  fire  in  the  temples  as  a  visible  rep- 
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resentation  of  Ormuzd,  they  permitted  no  Jews  to 
kindle  a  fire  on  their  hearths  or  to  have  any  lights 
in  their  homes.  They  broke  into  Jewish  houses, 
extinguished  all  fires,  and  gathered  the  live  coals 
in  sacred  fire  pans  to  bring  as  an  offering  in  their 
temples.  As  the  Magi  regarded  earth  and  water 
also  as  sacred  and  as  parts  of  the  god  Ormuzd, 
they  prevented  the  Jews  from  burying  their  dead 
and  from  bathing  in  spring  water.  Gradually, 
however,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Neo-Persians  sub- 
sided, and  the  Jews  entered  into  friendly  relations 
With  them  even  to  the  extent  of  participating  in 
their  banquets.  This  tolerance,  however,  began 
only  with  the  accession  of  Sapor  (240-273),  the 
second  of  the  Sassanids.  This  generous  king 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mar  Samuel  whom  he 
assured  that,  in  the  course  of  his  many  wars  with 
the  Romans,  he  never  shed  any  Jewish  blood  in 
the  provinces  which  were  thickly  settled  with  Jews, 
with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  thousand  Jews  he 
slew  at  Cappadocia  because  they  offered  hostile  re- 
sistance to  him. 

The  revolution  in  Parthia  was  instrumental  in 
hastening  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Neo-Persians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Goths  on  the  other,  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  empire  and  threatened  her 
existence.  The  Roman  emperor  Valerian  who  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  territories  conquered  by 
Sapor  was  captured  by  his  enemies.  Under  his 
son,  the  weakling  Gallienus,  all  bonds  of  Roman 
authority  and  discipline  were  loosed.  Usurpers 
sprang  up  on  all  sides.  In  the  eastern  provinces, 
the  nearest  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  confusion 
reigned  supreme.  Odenath,  son  of  Nazor,  a  rich 
and  energetic  citizen  of  Palmyra,  gathered  about 
him  a  robber  band  of  wild  Saracens,  made  incur- 
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sions  into  Syria  and  Palestine  on  the  one  hand,  and 
into  the  countries  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  other, 
and  wrested  from  the  emperor  the  title  of  "consul 
and  commander  of  the  East."  The  Jews  of  his  do- 
minion suffered  greatly  at  his  hands.  In  the  course 
of  his  expeditions  against  Sapor,  Odenath  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Nahardea,  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  which  took  sides  against  him.  The  Amo- 
raim  of  Nahardea,  the  disciples  of  Mar  Samuel, 
who  continued  their  activity  upon  the  death  of 
their  master,  fled"  to  Mahuza  and  other  cities  oti 
the  Tigris.  Mar  Samuel's  daughters  were  taken 
captive  and  brought  to  Sepphoris  where  they  were 
held  for  a  rich  ransom,  since  the  robbers  had 
learned  from  experience  that  the  Jews  spared  no 
costs  in  order  to  ransom  their  captive  coreligionists. 
Odenath,  the  destroyer  of  Nahardea,  who  checked 
the  Persian  conquests  of  Roman  territory,  gradu- 
ally became  a  veritable  Asiatic  prince,  almost  a 
Roman  emperor,  in  the  oasis  of  Palmyra  (Tadmor) 
which  Solomon  had  transformed  into  a  city.  His 
power,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  He  was 
murdered  by  an  envious  kinsman  Maeonius  {26y), 
at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  his  own  wife 
Zenobia,  who  took  the  reins  of  power  into  her  own 
hands.  This  energetic  regent  pursued  the  am- 
bitious design  of  making  herself  the  empress  and 
the  Semiramis  of  Palmyra.  The  Palestinians  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Palmyra,  and 
Jewish  bands  attacked  the  troops  of  Palmyra  on 
their  way  to  Egypt  which,  in  addition  to  Syria  and 
Palestine,  formed  a  part  of  Zenobia's  kingdom. 
Zenobia's  palace  in  Palmyra  resembled  a  magic 
city.  But  her  kingdom  also  was  a  mirage  in  a 
desert.  Aurelius,  the  bravest  among  the  Roman 
emperors  of  that  time,  put  an  end  to  the  splendor 
of  her  reign  which  continued -for  several  years 
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(267-273),  and  brought  the  proud  empress  in 
chains  of  gold  to  grace  his  triumph  in  Rome.  R. 
Johanan  who  had  once  exclaimed :  "Happy  he  who 
lives  to  see  the  fall  of  Tadmor,"  saw  his  hopes 
realized.  Palmyra  was  so  completely  destroyed 
and  afterward  covered  by  the  sand  of  the  desert 
that  her  ruins  were  not  unearthed  until  recent 
times. 

Judaea  survived  this  ephemeral  empire  as  she 
did  many  empires  and  nations,  but  her  luster  also 
began  to  wane.  The  patriarchate  which  reached  a 
position  of  eminence  through  the  personality  of 
Judah  II,  began  to  lose  its  importance  upon  the 
death  of  this  patriarch.  His  son  Gamaliel  IV  in- 
spired no  great  authority  either  by  his  personality 
or  by  his  deep  learning.  The  patriarchate  was  re- 
spected only  because  the  patriarch  was  a  descendant 
of  David  and  Hillel.  The  academy  of  Tiberias  was 
still  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  was  no  longer  in 
charge  of  the  patriarch  as  heretofore,  but  in  that  of 
R.  Johanan  and  Ben  Lakish.  These  two  men 
attracted  numerous  disciples  from  Babylonia,  who 
wandered  to  Tiberias  in  order  to  drink  from  the 
fountain-head  of  the  oral  law.  Many  of  them  left 
their  families  at  home  and  spent  their  entire  life  in 
Judaea.  The  authorities  of  Tiberias  did  not  par- 
ticularly rejoice  at  this  influx  of  Babylonians.  Ben 
Lakish  once,  upon  seeing  a  large  crowd  of  them, 
exclaimed  disparagingly :  "Scatter  ye  1  At  a  time 
when  you  could  have  proved  a  wall  for  Judaea  you 
remained  home.  What  do  you  want  here  now?" 
The  soil  of  Palestine  which  was  regarded  as  sacred 
also  attracted  foreign  Jews.  Well-to-do  Jews  used 
to  order  in  their  wills  that  their  bodies  be  interred 
in  Palestine.  The  dying  expected  a  surer  and  easier 
resurrection  when  buried  in  the  holy  dust  of  Ju- 
daea. 
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The  heads  of  the  school  of  Tiberias  treated  the 
Babylonians  with  a  certain  contempt  which  was 
altogether  unjustifiable.  It  is  true  that  the  Baby- 
lonians brought  with  them  some  superstitious  prac- 
tices calculated  to  ward  off  the  power  of  evil  spirits 
— superstitions  which  they  learned  from  the  Per- 
sians. R.  Johanan  condemned  these  importations, 
and  particularly  the  usage  of  shaking  the  willow 
twigs  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Booths 
(Hoshana-Rabba)  which  was  calculated  to  scare 
away  the  demons.  But  the  Babylonians  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  intellectually  equipped  for  the 
acquisition  and  clarification  of  the  material  of  the 
oral  law,  R.  Johanan's  most  gifted  disciples  were 
Babylonians:  R.  Eleazar  ben  Pedat  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  master,  was  styled  the  "authority  of 
the  Holy  Land";  R.  Ami  and  R.  Assi,  later  the 
leaders  of  the  academy  of  Tiberias,  and  R.  Simon 
bar  Abba  and  R.  Hiya  bar  Abba.  Of  his  Pales- 
tinian disciples  none  reached  the  eminence  of  those 
five  Babylonians.  The  Babylonians  intensified  the 
active  zeal  and  the  joyous  devotion  to  the  Talmudic 
law  which  Rab  and  Mar  Samuel  aroused  within 
them.  The  knowledge  of  the  law  struck  such  deep 
roots  in  the  Babylonian  schools,  that  this  exotic 
thrived  upon  the  foreign  soil  even  better  than  it  did 
on  its  native  soil.  An  irresistible  zeal  seized  upon 
all  classes  of  the  population  to  acquire  a  familiarity 
with  the  law  and  to  live  in  accordance  with  its  re- 
quirements. The  highest  honor  consisted  in  being 
acknowledged  as  a  scholar,  just  as  it  was  regarded 
a  disgrace  to  be  counted  among  the  ignorant.  The 
former  immoralities  disappeared  from  Jewish 
Babylonia  simultaneously  with  the  glaring  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  com- 
munity shaped  itself  after  the  ideals  which  Rab 
and  Mar  Samuel  taught  so  enthusiastically.    Baby- 
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Ionia  assumed  in  many  respects  the  character  of  the 
Holy  Land,  even  with  regard  to  the  priestly  por- 
tions which,  however,  were  given  to  the  teachers. 
Knowledge  was  regarded  higher  than  priesthood. 
Babylonia  became  formally  a  Jewish  common- 
wealth whose  constitution  was  the  Mishna,  with 
the  exilarch  and  the  leaders  of  the  schools  as  its 
public  exponents. 

This  joyous  activity  was  most  vigorously  pro- 
moted by  the  successors  of  Rab  and  Mar  Samuel. 
The  most  eminent  among  these  was  Huna  who,  as 
the  head  of  the  academy  of  Sura,  was  recognized 
even  outside  of  Babylonia;  Judah  ben  Ezekiel  who, 
upon  the  fall  of  Nahardea,  founded  a  new  school  in 
Pumbadita  and  introduced  a  new  method  in  the 
study  of  the  Halachah;  Nahman  bar  Jacob,  son-in- 
law  of  an  exilarch,  quick-witted  but  also  keen- 
edged  ;  the  wealthy  R.  Hasda  and  the  impecunious 
R.  Shesheth  who  repelled  each  other  like  counter- 
poles. 

Huna  (b.  ab.  220;  d.  297)  of  Dio-Kart,  Rab's 
successor  in  Sura,  was  the  most  eminent  authority 
of  this  time  to  whom  even  the  Amoraim  of  Tiberias 
submitted  voluntarily.  His  biography  reflects  at 
the  same  time  the  characteristics  of  his  age,  and 
shows  how  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  law  went  hand 
in  hand  with  worldly  occupation.  Though  related 
to  the  exilarch,  R.  Huna  was  not  bom  rich.  He 
cultivated  his  field  himself,  and  was  not  ashamed 
of  work.  When  two  parties  to  a  suit  asked  him  to 
act  as  judge,  he  would  say:  "Give  me  a  man  to 
work  my  field  and  I  will  act  as  your  judge."  He 
often  returned  from  his  field  with  the  spade  on  his 
shoulder.  Once,  thus  returning  home,  he  met 
Hama  bar  Anilai,  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
generous  man  of  Babylonia.  Of  Hama  it  was  said 
that  in  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  virtue  of  being  a 
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father  to  the  poor,  he  had  reached  the  ideal,  like 
Abraham.  His  house,  provided  with  doors  on  all 
sides,  was  open  to  the  poor  day  and  night,  and  who- 
ever was  hungry  left  his  house  satisfied.  When  he 
walked  in  the  street,  Hama  had  his  hand  in  his 
purse  to  spare  the  shamefaced  poor  any  delay  in 
receiving  his  alms.  In  the  time  of  a  famine,  he 
used  to  leave  wheat  and  barley  outside  his  house  at 
night  for  those  who  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  beg- 
ging in  the  daytime.  When  an  extraordinary  tax 
was  imposed,  Hama  was  sure  to  contribute  the 
largest  share.  Despite  his  enormous  wealth  this 
philanthropist  was  so  modest  that,  out  of  respect 
to  Huna,  the  head  of  the  academy,  he  wished  to 
carry  his  spade  for  him  when  he  met  him  returning 
from  the  fields  R.  Huna,  however,  did  not  permit 
it,  saying:  "Thou  art  not  accusomed  to  do  any- 
thing like  this  at  home,  I  will  not  therefore  suffer 
thee  to  change  thy  habits  here." 
-  In  the  course  of  time  R.  Huna  acquired  great 
wealth  and  had  his  fields  cultivated  by  laborers  on 
shares,  and  his  flocks  pastured  in  the  steppes  of 
southern  Babylonia.  He  made  the  noblest  use  of 
his  wealth,  too.  In  stormy  days,  when  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  Syrian  desert  used  to  cause  much 
havoc,  R.  Huna,  borne  in  a  litter,  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  Sura,  and  ordered  the  tearing  down 
of  every  tottering  wall.  If  the  owner  of  the  house 
was  a  poor  man,  R.  Huna  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. At  meal  times,  the  doors  of  his  house  were 
thrown  open,  and  one  of  his  servants  called  out: 
"Whoever  is  needy  let  him  come  and  eat."  The 
needy  students  of  his  academy  whose  number  was 
reputed  to  be  eight  hundred,  were  maintained  at  his 
expense  during  the  scholastic  months.  But  the 
great  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  friends 
on  account  of  his  noble  character,  his  learning,  and 
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his  modesty,  did  not  blind  them  to  any  of  his  faults, 
no  matter  how  slight.  On  one  occasion  they  repri- 
manded him  for  not  paying  his  laborers  a  just  wage, 
a  condition  which  drove  them  to  steal,  and  R.  Huna 
promised  to  repair  the  evil.  The  teachers  of  the 
law  imposed  upon  each  other  the  most  exacting 
demands,  and  were  outspoken  against  those  who 
fell  below  the  ideal. 

Under  R.  Huna's  administration,  the  communal 
life  of  Babylonia  which  stood  in  intimate  relation 
to  that  of  the  schools,  received  that  complexion 
which  continued  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years. 
Gradually  and  involuntarily  there  developed  a  sort 
of  an  academic  hierarchy.  The  academy  received 
the  name  of  Metibta  (session).  The  head  of  the 
academy,  Resh  Metibta  (rector),  was  highest  in 
rank.  Next  in  rank  were  the  Reshe  Kalla  (corres- 
ponding to  modem  professors)  whose  function  it 
was  to  explain  to  the  students  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  two  scholastic  months,  the  subjects 
on  whidi  the  rector  was  to  lecture.  The  office  of 
judge  was  distinct  from  that  of  teacher,  though 
the  judges  were  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the 
scholars.  As  the  judges  held  their  court  in  front 
of  the  house  or  the  palace  of  the  exilarch,  they  were 
called  "Judges  of  the  Gate"  (dayyan  di  baba).  The 
appointment  of  judges  was  vested  in  the  exilarch; 
the  validity  of  their  decision  depended  upon  the 
head  of  the  academy. 

R.  Huna  stood  at  the  head  of  his  Metibta  forty 
years,  and  through  his  undisputed  authority  Baby- 
lonia attained  to  complete  independence  of  Judaea. 
He  reduced  to  practice  the  principle  for  which  his 
teacher  Rab  strove  in  vain,  to  make  Babylonia  the 
peer  of  Judaea  in  matters  of  the  law.  "We  regard 
ourselves  in  Babylonia  as  though  we  were  in  the 
Holy  Land,"  said  R.  Huna.    He  tore  asunder  the 
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last  threads  that  bound  the  lands  of  the  exiles  to 
the  mother  country;  or,  more  correctly,  he  merely 
gave  expression  to  a  fact,  for  as  a  matter  of  truth. 
Babylonia  was  superior  to  Judaea  as  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  concerned.  Judaea  was 
consulted  occasionally  only  as  a  mere  matter  of 
courtesy,  or  when  a  higher  sanction  was  desired 
for  a  mooted  question.  During  Huna's  activity, 
the  academy  of  Sura  stood  in  the  front  rank  among 
the  schools  of  Babylonia.  He  bequeathed  his  fame 
and  his  virtues  to  his  son  Rabbah  and  died  suddenly 
at  the  age  of  eighty  (247).  His  friends  and  his 
disciples  paid  the  highest  honors  to  his  remains, 
and  his  eulogy  was  opened  with  the  words:  "R. 
Huna  was  worthy  of  the  Shechinah."  Probably  at 
his  own  request,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Pales- 
tine where  it  was  met  by  the  greatest  men,  and 
interred  next  to  R.  Hiya  who  was  likewise  a  Baby- 
Ionian. 

The  counterpart  and  complement  of  R.  Huna  was 
his  younger  associate  Judah  bar  Ezekiel  (225-299). 
Though  a  disciple  of  Rab,  Judah  adopted  Mar 
Samuel's  characteristics  by  preference.  A  man  of 
keen  intellect,  he  also  possessed  a  sharp  tongue 
which  rendered  him  very  disagreeable  at  times.  A 
descendant  of  a  very  ancient  family,  tracing  its 
genealogy  possibly  to  biblical  times,  he  was  a  great 
stickler  after  purity  of  descent  though,  generally, 
he  was  a  lover  of  simplicity  in  everything.  Though 
he  held  the  Holy  Land  in  reverence,  he  looked  with 
displeasure  upon  the  students  who  left  Babylonia 
in  order  to  attend  the  schools  of  Palestine.  The 
academy  which  he  founded  in  Fumbadita  became 
the  centre  of  learning  in  northern  Babylonia  as 
Sura  was  of  southern  Babylonia. 

A  true  son  of  Pumbadita,  R.  Judah  bar  Ezekiel 
was  more  intellectual  than  emotional,  and  devoted 
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only  one  day  of  the  month  to  prayer,  while  he  gave 
all  the  rest  of  his  time  to  study.  Mar  Samuel  had 
long  ago  characterized  him  as  the  "keen  one,"  and 
Judah  became  in  reality  the  creator  of  that  hair- 
splitting method  of  legal  interpretations  which  in 
Judaea  was  formerly  a  mere  passing  phenomenon 
but  which  struck  deep  root  in  Babylonia  and  degen- 
erated into  sophistry.  Judah  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  civil  law  because  it  afforded  a  larger 
field  for  keen  analogies  and  distinctions,  deductions 
and  application,  and  because  in  this  department  it 
was  possible  to  combine  theory  with  practice.  He 
introduced  in  the  oral  law  the  precision  of  stating 
not  merely  the  contents  of  the  tradition  but  also  the 
name  of  the  authority  who  handed  it  down,  though 
his  brother  Rami  (R.  Ami)  sometimes  questioned 
the  correctness  of  his  statements. 

R.  Judah  was  so  scrupulous  in  matters  touching 
purity  of  descent,  that  he  kept  his  son  from  marry- 
ing for  a  considerable  time,  for  fear  that  he  might 
select  a  wife  from  a  family  which  was  not  altogether 
spotless.  To  this  objection  his  colleague  Ulla  made 
the  pertinent  reply:  "Are  we  ourselves  certain  that 
we  are  not  descendants  of  those  heathens  who  had 
assaulted  the  daughters  of  Zion  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem?"  This  scrupulosity  with  reference  to 
purity  of  descent  caused  R.  Judah  many  annoy- 
ances. A  Nahardean,  claiming  Asmonean  descent, 
who  had  settled  at  Pumbadita  mocked  at  R.  Judah, 
piqued  at  the  precedence  given  to  the  latter  on  every 
occasion.  For  this  R.  Judah  excommunicated  him ; 
and  when  he  was  told  that  the  Nahardean  called 
every  one  a  "slave"  R.  Judah  was  so  indignant  that 
he  branded  him  publicly  as  a  descendant  of  slaves. 
since  the  pure  Asmonean  race  pirishcd  with  Mari- 
amne.  As  this  stigma  involved  several  families  of 
Nahardea  who  were  related  by  marriage  to  the  man 
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branded  by  R.  Judah,  R.  Nahman  bar  Jacob,  the 
exilarch's  son-in-law,  summoned  R.  Judah  to 
Nahardea  to  prove  his  charge.  The  Nahardeans 
were  on  the  point  of  assaulting  R.  Judah  when  he 
restrained  them  with  the  threat  that  he  would  re- 
veal still  more  unpleasant  secrets  with  reference  to 
the  descent  of  certain  families  if  they  angered  him 
further.  On  another  occasion  R.  Judah  dared 
ofiEend  a  certain  Bati  bar  Tabii,  a  former  slave,  but 
a  favorite  of  King  Sapor,  and  respected  by  the 
people.  Bati  who  was  inflated  with  pride  on  ac- 
count of  the  royal  favor  he  enjoyed,  may  have  done 
or  said  something  that  angered  R.  Judah.  There- 
upon, R.  Judah  had  it  published  that  Bati  was  still 
to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  because,  in  his  arrogance, 
he  didn't  deem  it  necessary  to  ask  his  former  mas- 
ter for  a  bill  of  manumission.  R.  Judah's  imparti- 
ality may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  once  excom- 
municated a  member  of  the  college  because  of  his 
immoral  conduct.  WTien  that  man  came  to  visit  R. 
Judah  in  his  last  illness,  the  latter  said  frankly: 
"I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  shown  no  par- 
tiaHty  to  a  man  of  thy  high  standing."  Because  of 
his  great  knowledge,  his  intellectual  keenness,  and 
his  character,  his  contemporaries  overlooked  his 
impetuosity,  and  he  enjoyed  the  undivided  respect 
of  his  coreligionists  both  within  and  without  Baby- 
lonia. 

The  youngest  Amora  of  this  circle  was  R.  Nah- 
man bar  Jacob  (d.  320),  a  type  of  the  proud,  self- 
confidence  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  which  was  a 
product  of  prosperity  and  security.  R.  Nahman  had 
married  Yalta,  the  daughter  of  the  exilarch,  a 
capricious  and  ostentatious  woman.  Of  equal  rank 
with  his  contemporary  Amoraim  in  learning,  R. 
Nahman  was  their  inferior  in  regard  to  scrupulous 
morality.    Appointed  as  judge  by  his  father-in-law. 
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he  permitted  himself  to  decide  disputes  singly, 
despite  of  the  fact  that  his  teacher  Mar  Samuel 
styled  even  a  court  of  two  judges  as  a  presumptuous 
court,  and  that  an  older  Halachah  interdicted  a 
single  judge  from  pronouncing  judgment.  On  the 
whole,  kindness  and  gentleness  were  foreign  to  his 
character.  He  treated  his  slaves  with  little  consid- 
eration, and  outraged  their  feelings  of  human  dig- 
nity and  decency.  His  female  slaves  he  would  not 
permit  to  contract  a  permanent  marriage.  In  this 
respect  he  was  unlike  Mar  Samuel  who  treated  his 
slaves  as  members  of  his  family,  and  unlike  R. 
Johanan  of  Tiberias  who  permitted  his  slaves  to 
sit  at  his  table.  The  creators  of  the  Talmud  were, 
as  a  rule,  as  scrupulous  in  their  moral  conduct  as 
in  the  practice  of  ritual  laws.  Want  of  sympathy 
and  immorality,  as  they  witnessed  them  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  were  incomprehensible  to 
them.  Kind-heartedness  they  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  a  true  Jew.  R.  Nahman  was  the  only 
exception. 
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THE    JEWS    UNDER    DIOCLETIAN     AND    THE    EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  EMPERORS 

(284-320) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  Roman 
empire  seemed  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall.  Emperor 
after  emperor  was  no  sooner  raised  upon  the  shields 
than  he  was  murdered;  and  the  army  that  made 
and  unmade  these  ephemeral  emperors  was  com- 
posed not  of  Romans  but  of  barbarians.  The  mi- 
gration of  nations,  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  the 
beautiful  fields  of  Italy,  had  begun.  The  collapse 
of  the  empire  was  prevented,  for  the  moment,  by 
the  soldier-emperor  Diocletian  and  his  aides;  and 
this  powerful  son  of  a  slave  could  check  the  chaos 
only  by  destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  Roman  lib- 
erty and  by  reducing  the  entire  citizenship  of  Rome 
to  a  state  of  half-serfdom.  In  Judaea  this  change 
was  watched  with  close  attention,  and  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  allusions  were  found  to  these  political 
occurrences  as  though  the  prophet  had  foreseen 
the  coming  of  events.  Rome  was  made  to  repre- 
sent the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel's  vision  that  "exer- 
cised its  tyranny  upon  all  the  nations,"  and  the  three 
emperors  Cams,  Carinus,  and  Cerausius  whom 
Diocletian  had  to  remove  before  he  could  assume 
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the  purple  were  the  "three  horns"  of  the  vision. 
The  political  events  of  the  Roman  world  occupied 
the  school-men  so  constantly  that  they  even  dreamed 
about  them.  On  the  day  in  which  Diocletian  be- 
came master  of  Rome,  R.  Ami  of  Tiberias  is  said 
to  have  had  a  dream  in  which  it  was  announced  to 
him  in  a  biblical  verse  that  Diocletian's  successor 
would  be  the  last  emperor  of  Rome.  This  dream 
was  fulfilled  in  part,  since  Diocletian's  successor 
was  the  last  pagan  who  ruled  the  Roman  empire. 

During  Diocletian's  reign,  Judah  III,  son  of 
Gamaliel  IX,  officiated  as  patriarch.  This  patriarch 
was  a  man  of  little  eminence,  and  his  learning  was 
so  mediocre  that,  unlike  his  predecessors,  he  did  not 
stand  at  the  head  of  R.  Johanan's  school  at  Tiberias. 
The  staff  of  the  academy'was  composed  of  three 
Babylonians,  R.  Ami,  R.  Assi,  and  R.  Hiya  bar 
Abba.  R.  Abbahu,  a  Palestinian,  an  engaging  per- 
sonality, while  a  man  of  great  learning,  was  not 
considered  an  authority  like  these  three  Baby- 
lonians. The  patriarch,  however,  was  still  given  the 
honors  of  a  prince,  and  the  leading  families  still 
used  to  pay  him  visits  of  homage.  R.  Judah  paid 
more  attention  than  his  predecessors  did  to  the 
matters  touching  the  community  and  the  schools. 
He  ordered  the  teachers  of  the  Tiberias  academy 
to  make  a  circuit  of  the  cities  of  Judaea  in  order  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  religious  and 
educational  institutions.  In  one  place  these  depu- 
ties found  no  teachers  either  for  children  or  for 
adults ;  and  they  asked  the  leaders  of  the  community 
to  point  out  the  guardians  of  the  city.  When  armed 
watchmen  were  led  before  them  the  representatives 
of  the  patriarch  remarked:  "These  are  not  the 
guardians  of  the  city  but  its  destroyers;  the  true 
guardians  are  the  teachers ;  unless  the  Lord  the  city 
keep,  the  watchmen  watch  in  vain." 
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At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Diocletian  so- 
journed in  Antioch,  in  order  to  repel  quickly  the 
incursions  of  the  Persians.  On  this  occasion,  it 
seems,  enemies  of  the  patriarch  calumniated  him 
before  the  emperor,  and  charged  the  patriarch  with 
making  sport  of  the  emperor's  lowly  origin  and  of 
his  surname  Aper  (wild  boar).  R.  Judah  was  sud- 
denly summoned  to  appear  before  Diocletian.  The 
anger  of  the  emperor,  however,  must  have  become 
mollified  meanwhile,  for  he  treated  the  Jews  with 
special  consideration.  The  favor  he  showed  the 
Jews  was  possibly  the  result  of  his  excessive  hatred 
of  the  Christians  whose  persistent  struggle  against 
the  Roman  religion  and  whose  proselytising  zeal 
he  held  solely  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  The  severe  edicts  issued  by  Diocletian  and 
his  co-emperor  to  the  eiTect  that  the  Christians  be 
forced  to  worship  the  idol  cults  and  particularly 
the  image  of  the  emperor,  and  that  their  churches 
and  religious  assemblies  be  closed  and  their  litera- 
ture burned,  specifically  exempted  the  Jews  from 
any  religious  persecution.  The  Samaritans  on  the 
other  hand,  were,  like  the  Christians,  compelled  to 
offer  to  the  gods.  The  emperor  either  confused 
them  with  the  Christians  because  they,  also,  were  a 
Jewish  sect,  or  they  may  have  offended  the  emperor 
in  some  other  way.  Because  many  Samaritans 
yielded  to  force  and  sacrificed  to  the  idols,  all  the 
adherents  of  this  sect  were  henceforth  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  idolaters,  and  were  excluded  from  the 
Jewish  community  completely  and  for  all  time. 
These  two  neighboring  tribes  of  kinsmen  seemed 
fated  never  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other  for 
any  length  of  time.  A  century  before,  a  feeling  of 
mutual  friendship  prevailed.  Samaritans  were  re- 
garded as  genuine  Jews  in  some  respects;  and  R. 
Meir's  suggestion  that  they  be  declared  heathens 
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was  voted  down.  R.  Johanan  himself  did  not 
scruple  to  partake  of  Samaritan  meat.  His  suc- 
cessors, however,  carried  through  the  act  of  the 
Samaritans'  exclusion,  and  this  separation  weak- 
ened both  sides.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
shrewder  and  more  energetic  than  its  mother,  Juda- 
ism, and  more  cultured  and  pliant  than  its  sister, 
Samaritanism,  achieved  a  world  dominion  soon 
after  this  separation,  and  made  both  of  them,  in 
equal  measure,  feel  its  superior  force.  Golgotha, 
raised  upon  the  height  of  the  Capitol,  oppressed 
both  Zion  and  Gerizim  with  redoubled  fury. 

It  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  fact,  that,  even  in 
this  time,  Judaism  received  an  accession  of  pros- 
elytes. Had  Judaism  been  given  to  proselytizing,  it 
could  possibly  have  gained  as  many  converts  as 
Christianity  did.  The  religiously  inclined  pagans 
had  despaired  of  the  protection  of  the  Roman  gods 
and  of  gods  in  general,  of  the  oracles  and  the 
efficacy  of  sacrifice  when  they  saw  the  invasion  of 
the  barbarians  and  the  suppression  of  all  liberty, 
The  last  heathen  emperor  clung  convulsively  to 
the  religious  habits  of  Rome,  in  order  not  to  be 
carried  away,  like  in  a  whirlpool,  by  the  new  move- 
ment emanating  from  Judaea.  Judaism,  however, 
would  have  none  of  proselytizing;  it  feared  to  be- 
come estranged  from  itself.  While  R.  Abbahu 
rejoiced  in  those  converts  who  had  embraced  Juda- 
ism voluntarily,  the  zealots  rejected  the  proselytes 
of  the  fertile  district  of  Gabalene  because  they  did 
not  undergo  baptism  after  submitting  to  circum- 
cision. And  yet,  in  this  iron  age,  Judaea  produced 
not  a  single  great,  attractive  personality.  The  land 
which,  for  the  last  fifteen  successive  centuries  pro- 
duced kings,  generals,  poets,  ardent  heroes,  and 
teachers  of  law  and  of  morals  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion.    The  only  important  person- 
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ality  in  the  age  of  the  patriarch  Judah  III  or  during 
the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  R.  Abbahu  of  Caesarea. 

As  a  teacher  of  the  law,  R.  Abbahu  stood  far  be- 
neath R.  Ami  and  R.  Assi,  but  he  was  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  his  sermons,  evolved  from  biblical 
texts,  proved  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  people  who 
were  bent  beneath  the  burden  of  violence.  R. 
Abbahu  understood  the  Greek  language,  and  was 
in  a  position  to  associate  with  the  cultured  pagans 
in  Caesarea.  He  regarded  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
as  an  ornament  to  womanhood,  and  had  his  daugh- 
ter instructed  in  that  language.  His  culture,  com- 
bined with  a  handsome,  dignified  appearance  and 
gentleness  of  character,  placed  R.  Abbahu  in  the 
high  regard  of  the  Roman  pro-consul  and  probably 
also  in  Uiat  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.  As  a  result, 
he  gained  an  influence  with  the  authorities,  and  suc- 
ceeded, at  times,  in  preventing  the  execution  of 
some  severe  measures. 

R.  Abbahu  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
veils  for  women.  He  accumulated  wealth,  had 
Gothic  slaves,  and  his  house  was  furnished  with 
ivory  seats.  Yet  he  was  one  of  those  modest,  ten- 
der and  obliging  natures  that  are  the  less  conscious 
of  their  worth  the  greater  it  is.  When  he  was  to 
be  ordained,  he  yielded  in  favor  of  Abba  of  Acco. 
On  one  occasion,  he  and  Hiya  bar  Abba  delivered 
discourses  in  a  strange  city  at  the  same  time;  the 
latter  discoursed  on  halachic,  legal  subjects,  the 
former  on  a  theme  of  a  haggadic,  edifying  nature. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  R.  Abbahu's  lectures,  ptopu- 
lar  and  easily  understood,  were  better  attended 
than  those  of  Hiya  which  were  scholarly  and  de- 
manded concentration  of  thought.  When  R.  Hiya 
complained  of  the  neglect  shown  his  discourses,  R. 
Abbahu  mollified  him  with  the  words :  "Your  lec- 
tures resemble  priceless  gems  which  only  a  few  can 
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appreciate  fully;  mine  are  mere  tinsel  which  always 
attracts  the  crowds."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
study  of  the  Talmud  which  demanded  profundity 
and  concentration  had  already  fallen  into  neglect, 
and  made  place  for  the  easy,  loquacious  Agadah. 
The  scholars  were  divided  into  two  distinct,  mu- 
tually hostile  classes:  the  teachers  of  the  law 
(Amoraim)  and  the  preachers.  Preachers  posses- 
sing a  melodious  voice  were  very  popular,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  teachers  felt  piqued  at  this, 
and  ironically  applied  to  the  popular  preachers  the 
verse  of  Ecclesiastes  (7:  5) :  "It  is  better  to  hear 
the  rebuke  of  the  wise  than  the  song  of  the  fool." 
This  irony,  however,  had  little  effect.  R.  Abbahu 
represented  both  methods,  but  he  contributed 
nothing  of  special  importance  to  either. 

R.  Abbahu's  greatness  consisted  in  his  moral 
character,  in  his  modesty  and  gentleness.  These 
characteristics  betray  themselves  in  the  following 
incident  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  moral  conditions  of  his  age.  On  an  occasion 
of  scarcity  of  rain,  a  phenomenon  not  unusual  in 
Judaea,  the  most  worthy  man  used  to  be  selected  to 
offer  the  prescribed  prayer  for  rain.  Once  a  cer- 
tain notorious  character,  whom  popular  wit  nick- 
named "Pentekaka"  (a  quintuple  sinner),  was 
recommended  to  R.  Abbahu  as  the  man  to  represent 
the  community  in  prayer.  R.  Abbahu  was  shocked 
to  learn,  upon  the  man's  admission,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  questionable  business  of  catering  to 
prostitutes,  cleaning  the  theatres,  carrying  the  gar- 
ments to  the  ba'th  houses,  amusing  the  bathers  with 
jests,  and  playing  the  flute."  To  R.  Abbahu's  ques- 
tion whether  he  had  ever  performed  any  good  deed 
in  his  life,  he  replied:  "Once  as  I  was  cleaning  the 
theatre,  I  noticed  a  woman  leaning  against  a  pillar, 
sobbing.    When  I  inquired  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
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tress,  she  told  me  that  her  husband  had  been  taken 
captive,  and  that  she  was  compelled  to  sell  her 
honor  in  order  to  raise  the  money  necessary  for 
his  ransom.  When  I  heard  the  story,"  continued 
Pentekaka,  "I  sold  my  bed,  bedding,  and  all  I  pos- 
sessed, gave  the  woman  the  ransom,  and  said  to 
her:  'Redeem  your  husband  with  this  and  save 
thine  honor.' "  R,  Abbahu,  marvelling  at  Pente- 
kaka, that  combination  of  nobility  and  infamy,  ex- 
claimed :  "Since  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  alone  art 
worthy  to  pray  for  us  in  this  hour  of  our  distress." 
Despite  his  gentleness  of  character,  this  preacher 
of  Caesarea  turned  his  hagadic  eloquence  into  at- 
tacks on  Christianity  which  was  then  challenging 
both  paganism  and  Judaism  and  claimed  the  sole 
right  of  existence.  Diocletian  and  his  co-regent 
chastised  its  boldness  against  the  pagan  cults  with 
the  force  of  arms.  The  representatives  of  Judaism 
combated  it  with  the  weapons  of  reason.  R. 
Abbahu,  in  the  course  of  his  hagadic  sermons, 
evolved  from  a  biblical  text  a  keen  and  withering 
refutation  of  the  Christian  articles  of  faith,  the 
ascension  and  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus.  In  the 
generation  immediately  following,  the  preacher 
would  have  had  to  pay  with  his  life  for  such  a  ser- 
mon. But  neither  the  weapons  of  reason  employed 
by  the  representatives  of  Judaism,  nor  the  weapons 
of  force  employed  by  the  representatives  of  pagan- 
ism, were  able  to  check  the  victorious  progress  of 
Christianity.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  this  as- 
tounding conquest  of  a  throne  and  an  empire  by 
a  Jew  of  Nazareth  was  a  historic  necessity  in  order 
to  bring  down  to  the  grave  the  old,  moribund  world, 
and  to  erect  a  new  world  upon  its  ruins?  Judaism 
might  have  rejoiced  in  this  victory  of  the  spirit  over 
physical  force,  had  Christianity  triumphant  prac- 
ticed the  gentleness  of  its  founder.    But  the  domi- 
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nance  of  Christianity,  which  forms  a  tuiming  point 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  brought  only  new, 
heavy  and  enduring  trials  upon  Judaism.  Chris- 
tianity, hitherto  despised,  persecuted,  but  defiant, 
disarmed  its  enemies  by  taking  possession  of  their 
territory.  The  Roman  empire  which  instinctively 
felt  that  Christianity  was  threatening  her  life,  had 
to  submit  to  baptism  in  order  to  prolong  her 
measured  existence  another  century  and  a  half. 
Paganism,  nourishing  and  nourished  upon  ab- 
surdity, falsehood,  and  vice,  had  to  make  room  for 
another  religious  form  which  was  infinitely  su- 
perior to  it  inasmuch  as  the  new  religion  taught 
a  nobler  conception  of  God  and  a  pure  morality. 

Simultaneous  with  the  decline  of  Rome  and  Italy 
that  lost  their  importance  and  remained  mere 
shadows  of  their  former  greatness,  Judaea  and 
Tiberias,  the  Jerusalem  of  ^at  time,  also  expired. 
The  thrilling  exploits  of  Judaea  and  Italy  became 
mere  memories,  though  these  shadows  and  these 
memories  were,  in  their  spectral  form,  still  power- 
ful enough  to  retain  vitality  and  to  exert  an  in- 
visible dominance.  For  the  time  being,  however, 
Judaea  succumbed  to  the  political  power  attained 
by  Christianity  that  borrowed  from  Caesarism  its 
lictors'  axe  and  its  legions'  sword.  The  last  flicker 
of  intellectual  activity  died  away.  The  school  of 
Tiberias  lost  the  attractiveness  which  it  possessed 
for  a  long  time.  The  patriarchate,  though  forming 
the  pinnacle  of  Judaism,  sank  almost  into  insignifi- 
canse  at  this  time. 

The  legitimate  heir  to  the  patriarchate  at  the 
time  when  Christianity  became  the  state  religion 
was  the  youthful  Hillel  II  (310-  after  362).  His 
father,  Judah  III,  of  whom  a  mendacious  apostate 
related  that  he  had  received  baptism  upon  his  death- 
bed, entrusted  his  education  as  well  as  the  conduct 
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of  the  patriarchate  to  two  members  of  his  tribunal. 
One  of  these,  Joseph  of  Tiberias,  turned  out  to  be 
a  worthless  wretch.  During  his  guardianship  he 
practiced  simony  by  bestowing  ordinations  upon 
ignorant  men  for  a  money  consideration;  and  so 
great  was  the  fear  in  which  he  was  held  that  the 
teachers  dared  not  resist  him  but  contented  them- 
selves with  showing  their  contempt  for  those  who 
had  secured  their  ordination  in  such  a  dishonorable 
manner.  One  preacher  gave  expression  to  the  gen- 
eral indignation  when  he  derided  such  a  judge  from 
the  pulpit  by  wittily  applying  to  him  a  prophetic 
verse  (Hab.  2:  19) :  "Woe  unto  those  who  say  to 
the  wood,  Awake ;  and  to  a  stone.  Rouse  up !  Shall 
this  teach?  Behold,  it  is  overlaid  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  there  is  no  spirit  in  it!"  When  Joseph 
stepped  over  to  Christianity  afterwards,  he  caused 
his  former  coreligionists  many  annoyances  and 
tribulations,  and  traduced  the  character  of  his  ward 
Hillel  as  a  libertine.  With  such  a  man  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  patriarchate,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  teachers  of  the  law  were  indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  that  office,  and  they  gave  expression  to  their 
indignation  on  occasion.  It  is  remarkable,  though, 
that  while  the  inner  worth  of  the  patriarchate  was 
degenerating,  it  attained  an  external  splendor 
which  it  never  enjoyed  hitherto.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury of  their  existence,  the  patriarchs  received 
from  the  emperors  the  pompous  titles  of  "illus- 
trious" (illustres)  "notable"  (spectablies)  and 
"distinguished"  (clarissimi) — titles  o£  honor  which 
they  had  shared  in  common  with  other  high  officials 
of  the  state,  and  thereby  placed  apparently  on  a 
degree  of  equality  with  them.  An  imperial  edict, 
probably  issued  by  Diocletian  reads;  "Whoever 
dares  to  offend  the  illustrious  patriarch  in  public 
subjects  himself  to  a  heavy  penalty." 
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The  emperor  Constantine  who  placed  the  glory 
of  the  earth  at  the  feet  of  the  Church,  but  who 
bestowed  upoti  her  likewise  the  equivocal  blessing: 
"By  the  sword  shalt  thou  live,"  at  first  placed  Juda- 
ism as  a  religion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
other  religious  forms  existing  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Before  he  had  adopted  Christianity  defi- 
nitely, and  had  merely  determined  first  of  all  to  put 
a  stop  to  religious  persecutions  within  the  Roman 
empire,  Constantine  issued  a  sort  of  an  edict  of 
toleration  granting  each  man  the  right  to  follow  his 
religion  freely  (winter  of  312-313).  In  this  edict 
of  toleration  Jews  also  were  included.  Their  patri- 
archs, elders,  heads  of  schools  and  synagogs  en- 
joyed the  same  rights  as  the  Christian  clergy  and 
pagan  priests.  These  decrees  remained  in  force 
even  later,  and  were  further  sanctioned  by  new 
laws  which  exempted  from  the  burdensome  magis- 
terial duties  all  members  of  the  synagogs  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  law,  patriarchs,  elders,  and 
other  religious  officials.  The  patriarch  of  Judaea 
was  recognized  as  the  religious  head  of  all  the  Jews 
of  the  Roman  empire,  after  the  model  of  the  Roman 
priestly  constitution,  and  of  the  Christian  episcopal 
system.  But  this  impartial  justice  of  Constantine's 
was  of  short  duration.  The  greater  the  influence 
Christianity  exerted  upon  him,  the  more  he  adopted 
its  intolerance.  Christianity,  forgetting  its  origin, 
persecuted  Judaism  and  its  adherents  as  passion- 
ately as  it  did  paganism.  Church  elders  like 
Hosius,  Bishop  of  Corduba,  who,  together  with 
other  clergymen,  interdicted  at  the  Council  of 
Elvira  (320)  any  friendly  relation  with  Jews  on 
the  part  of  Christians  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
and  like  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  first  church  his- 
torian and  falsifier  of  history,  both  of  whom 
exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  emperor,  did 
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not  fail  to  instigate  him  against  the  Jews.  How 
could  they  be  tolerant  to  Judaism  when  the  bishops 
themselves  hated  and  persecuted  one  another  with 
fanatic  passion  because  of  doctrinal  differences? 
The  passion  for  heresy-hunting,  that  had  its  basis 
in  the  vagueness  of  the  dogmas,  produced  in  the 
representatives  of  the  church  a  passion  for  perse- 
cution. 

Judaism  was  forthwith  pronounced  a  shameful, 
nefarious  and  godless  sect  which  must  be  destroyed 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  whenever  possible. 
An  imperial  decree  was  issued  at  once  forbidding 
Jews  to  receive  proselytes,  punishment  to  be  im- 
posed both  upon  the  proselytes  and  the  Jews  who 
received  them.  The  Christian  zeal  after  converts 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  by  the  power  of 
the  state.  The  church,  by  formally  pointing  out 
the  disadvantages  which  an  adherence  to  Judaism 
involved,  and  the  advantages  which  the  apostates 
had  to  expect  from  the  state,  lured  the  weak  and 
the  characterless  away  from  their  ancestral  faith. 
Constantine  deprived  the  Jews  of  ancient  and  guar- 
anteed privileges.  In  the  ancient  community  of 
Cologne,  the  Jews  who  occupied  any  religious  office 
whatever  were  hitherto  exempt  from  the  burden- 
some and  costly  duty  of  holding  municipal  offices. 
Constantine  decreed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three,  all  religious  officials  be  compelled  to 
hold  municipal  offices.  The  world  soon  witnessed 
the  undreamed  of  spectacle  of  the  first  general 
church-council  at  Nicea  (325),  consisting  of  sev- 
eral hundred  bishops  and  presbyters  with  the  em- 
peror at  their  head — a  council  in  which  Christianity 
was  to  celebrate  its  triumph  but  which  only  be- 
trayed its  weakness  and  inner  incoherence.  For 
when  Christianity  made  its  first  official  appearance 
before  the  world,  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  spiritual 
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and  temporal  sovereignty,  it  had  lost  nearly  every 
vestige  of  its  original  nature.  It  retained  nothing 
either  of  the  Essenian  teachings  of  humility, 
brotherliness,  and  community  of  property,  or  of  the 
Pauline  zeal  for  morality  and  loyalty,  or  of  the 
thirst  after  learning  vtrhich  characterized  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  Dogmatic  disputations  as  to 
whether  Christ,  the  Son,  was  like  or  only  similar 
to  the  Father,  a  question  which  was  argued  with 
all  the  greater  bitterness  the  less  possibility  there 
was  of  its  solution,  were  henceforth  the  chief  con- 
sideration of  Christianity.  The  Nicene  Council 
severed  the  last  thread  which  still  held  Christianity 
to  Judaism.  The  feast  of  Easter  with  the  fast 
which  preceded  it,  observed  in  numerous  Christian 
communities  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Sanhe- 
drin  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  was  hence- 
forth to  be  independent  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  and 
to  be  celebrated  regularly  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  full  moon  of  iJhe  spring  month,  in  defiance  of 
the  apostolic  tradition.  As  a  result  of  this  innova-. 
tion,  the  so-called  Paschal  Controversy  broke  out, 
and  a  schism  occurred  in  Christianity.  Rome 
threatened  with  anathema  the  communities  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  that  celebrated 
Easter  at  the  same  time  that  the  Jews  did — on  the 
eve  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nissan.  This  must  not 
be:  "It  is  above  all  unworthy  of  us  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  our  most  sacred  festival,  we  should 
follow  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  .  .  .  Henceforth, 
we  should  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  des- 
pised people  of  Jews;  we  have  received  a  different 
path  from  our  Savior.  .  .  .  For,  it  is  in  reality 
absurd  that  the  Jews  should  be  in  a  position  to 
boast  that  we  are  unable  to  observe  the  Passover 
without  their  instruction  (calculation)."  This 
utterance  Eusebius  ascribes  to  the  emperor  Con- 
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stantine ;  and  though  he  may  not  have  expressed  it, 
it  was  the  controUing  motive  of  the  church  which 
was  now  in  a  position  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Jews. 
The  first  word  which  Christianity  uttered  on  the 
very  first  day  of  her  victory,  evinced  an  inimical 
attitude  towards  Judaism,  and  gave  rise  to  the  spirit 
of  hostility  which  was  the  basis  of  the  bloody  per- 
secutions of  the  centuries  to  come. 

Constantine  renewed  the  edict  of  Hadrian  which 
interdicted  the  Jews  from  setting  foot  in  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Holy  City  recovered  its  ancient  name, 
and  was  changed  from  a  heathen  into  a  Christian 
city  after  Helena,  the  emperor's  mother,  a  woman 
of  unsavory  reputation,  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
that  city,  and  her  son  had  built  there  the  church 
of  the  sepulchre  upon  a  spot  where  Jesus'  grave 
could  not  possibly  have  been  located.  Only  on  the 
day  commemorative  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
were  Jewish  pilgrims  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy 
City  there  to  weep  and  to  lament.  Constantine, 
however,  protected  the  Jews  against  the  violence 
of  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  rascals  for 
the  most  part,  who  sought  to  wreak  vengeance  upon 
their  former  coreligionists. 

The  apostate  Joseph  of  Tiberias  in  particular 
proved  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine. ,  He  was  one  of  the  patriarch's  assessors 
in  the  Sanhedrin  of  Tiberias,  and,  as  stated  above, 
was  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  youth- 
ful Hillel,  and  was  given  the  distinction  of  repfe- 
senting  the  patriarch  as  his  emissary  to  the  com- 
munities of  Cilicia.  There  he  frequently  associated 
in  a  secret  with  a  bishop.  This  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Cilician  Jews  as  to  his  orthodoxy ;  and 
inasmuch  as  he  was  unpopular  anyhow  because  of 
his  arrogance  towards  the  teachers  and  the  elders 
of  the  community,  several  of  them  surprised  him  in 
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his  house  and  caught  him  in  the  act  of  reading  the 
gospels.  The  Jews  of  CiHcia  chastised  him  for  his 
hypocrisy.  Joseph  said  that  they  had  thrown  him 
into  the  river  Cydnus  and  that  he  escaped  death  by 
a  miracle.  There  was  no  choice  left  for  him  now 
but  to  accept  Christianity  pubHcly.  In  revenge  for 
his  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  the  CiUcian  Jews, 
Joseph  invented  he  upon  lie  against  his  former  co- 
religionists. How  he  traduced  the  patriarch  Judah 
III  and  his  son  Hillel  has  already  been  told.  At  the 
suggestion  of  influential  bishops,  Constantine  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  dignity  of  Comes  (courtier), 
and  gave  him  permission  to  build  churches  in  Gali- 
lee, presumably  in  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  Nazareth 
and  Capernaum.  That  he  had  actually  built  such 
churches  was  a  mere  fabrication.  He  acknowl- 
edges himself  that  there  were  no  Christians  in  that 
district.  All  that  he  did  build  was  a  chapel  in 
Tiberias. 

With  the  reign  of  the  fratricide  and  arch-perse- 
cutor of  heretic  Constantius  (337-362)  the  real 
sway  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire  began, 
and,  with  it,  also  the  ill  fate  of  the  Jews.  Had 
the  then  representatives  of  the  Church  not  been 
blinded  by  the  passion  after  power  and  vengeance, 
they  would  have  realized  that,  by  leaning  for  sup- 
port upon  the  power  of  the  state,  they  were  subject- 
ing themselves  to  a  master  who  would  overwhelm 
them.  The  emperor  Constantius  did  not  hesitate  to 
say:  "My  will  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  is  re- 
ligion." In  the  last  analysis,  religious  questions 
were  decided  not  by  the  church-fathers  but  by  the 
eunuchs  and  the  women  of  the  court.  Under  such 
conditions  the  Jews  could  not  expect  fair  treatment. 
When  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  dominated  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest 
subject,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  turned  in  bloody 
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persecution  one  against  the  other  for  the  sake  of 
the  mere  shade  of  a  word,  how  could  the  Jews 
escape?  At  the  very  beginning  of  Constantius' 
reign,  several  teachers  of  the  law,  possibly  at  the 
instigation  of  the  apostate  Joseph,  were  visited  with 
heavy  penalties ;  others  were  threatened  with  death. 
As  a  consequence  many  of  them  fled  to  Babylonia. 
Marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians  were  in- 
terdicted by  Constantius  on  pain  of  death  (339). 
While  Constantine  had  prohibited  only  the  admit- 
tance of  slaves  into  the  Jewish  community  and  pun- 
ished transgressors  of  this  law  only  with  the  loss 
of  the  slave,  Constantius  interdicted  the  circum- 
cision of  a  Christian  slave  on  pain  of  death  and 
the  confiscation  of  the  offender's  entire  property 
(339)-  The  purpose  of  this  law  was  a  twofold 
one.  •  Jews  were  to  receive  no  accretions  by  means 
of  slaves,  and  Christians  were  not  to  serve  Jewish 
masters,  "the  deicides."  These  restrictions  were 
by  no  means  legal;  for  Jews  were  still  regarded 
as  full  citizens  of  the  Roman  empire  and,  for  this 
reason,  could  not  be  subjected  to  exceptional  laws. 
Constantius,  however,  trampled  right  and  law  un- 
der foot.  His  humors  and  moods  were  law.  Con- 
stantius, or  his  court-theologians,  were  the  inven- 
tors of  the  "Christian  state." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  those  unruly  days 
the  Roman  generals,  on  passing  through  Palestine 
on  their  way  to  Parthia,  did  not  respect  the  reUgious 
feelings  of  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  Callus  and 
Ursicinus,  the  commanders  of  the  legions,  de- 
manded that  the  Jews  supply  the  army  with  fresh 
bread  on  the  Sabbath,  and  with  leavened  bread  on 
the  Passover.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  Rabbis,  the 
Jews  complied  with  the  demand.  Constantius  him- 
self interdicted  the  observance  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment as  though  the  Jews  might  be  driven  thereby 
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to  seek  atonement  in  Christianity.  The  Jews  had 
to  submit,  but  observed  the  day  secretly  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath.  New  Rome,  Byzantium,  .was 
much  more  malicious  than  Rome.  The  latter  en- 
slaved the  body  only,  the  former  the  spirit  also. 

Still  more  malicious  was  another  religious  con- 
straint put  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Byzantine  court. 
Despite  the  decree  of  the  Nicene  Council,  many 
Christian  communities  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia  persisted  in  celebrating  the  Easter  in 
accordance  with  the  Jewish  calendar.  If  the  patri- 
arch and  his  Sanhedrin  decided  to  add  an  inter- 
calary month,  and  to  observe  the  Passover  a  few 
weeks  later,  those  Christian  communities  followed 
suit,  and  celebrated  their  Easter  a  few  weeks  later 
than  the  Christians  of  the  West.  This  heresy,  and 
particularly  this  consideration  shown  the  hated 
Jews,  angered  the  emperor  and  the  court  bishops. 
The  schismatic  Christians  not  only  persisted  in  cele- 
brating their  Easter  simultaneously  with  the  Jews, 
but  even  condemned  the  followers  of  the  Roman 
Easter  as  heretics — and  they  were  too  numerous  to 
be  driven  to  conformity  by  force.  As  a  result,  the 
Jews  had  to  atone  for  it.  The  patriarch  was 
severely  forbidden  to  proclaim  a  leap  year,  that  is, 
to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  for  a 
few  weeks.  The  patriarch,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
had  to  submit.  The  communities  of  Palestine  were 
possibly  informed  in  secret  to  regard  the  year  as  a 
leap  year.  Those  outside  of  Palestine  were  notified 
by  means  of  epistles  couched  in  an  enigmatic  form 
and  in  ambiguous  allusions,  unintelligible  to  the 
informers  among  the  apostates  should  these  letters 
fall  into  their  hands,  but  intelligible  enough  to  the 
Babylonian  scholars.  To  obviate  these  difficulties, 
Hillel  II  made  public  those  rules  of  the  calendar. 
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hitherto  kept  secret,  which  indicated  when  an  inter- 
calary month  was  to  be  added. 

This  constant  interference  with  their  religious 
practices,  gave  the  Jews  of  Palestine  the  courage  of 
despair  to  rise  against  the  Romans  once  more.  The 
defeat  of  the  Roman  legions  at  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  the  insurrection  of  the  Saracens  and 
Isaurians,  and  the  weakness  of  Gallus,  appointed 
by  Constantius'  co-emperor  of  the  Orient  and  held 
in  suspicion  by  him,  inspired  them  with  the  hope 
of  success.  The  leader  of  the  insurrection,  called 
by  the  Romans  Patricius  and  by  the  Jews  Natrona, 
was  regarded  by  the  latter  as  a  Messianic  redeemer, 
A  preacher  urged  upon  the  multi'ude  of  Sepphoris 
or  Tiberias  to  participate  in  the  insurrection,  an.d 
promised  divine  assistance.  This  insurrection  un- 
der Gallus  seems  to  have  broken  out  in  Sepphoris 
first.  Masters  of  this  mountain  city,  armed  bands 
made  incursions  into  neighboring  cities.  Similar 
occurrences  must  have  taken  place  at  the  same  time 
in  the  two  most  important  cities  of  Judaea,  Tiberias 
and  Lydda,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  The  insur- 
rection thus  assumed  serious  proportions.  The 
emperor  Gallus,  or  rather  his  lieutenant  Ursicinus, 
however,  suppressed  this  rebellion  completely,  and 
many  thousands  of  Jews  expiated  with  their  lives 
for  their  rashness.  Sepphoris  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  Tiberias,  Lydda  and  the  other  cities  that 
participated  in  the  uprising  were  partially  destroyed 
(352).  As  was  the  case  after  each  similar  uprising, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  apprehend  all  participants 
so  that  none  escape.  Special  efforts  were  made  to 
waylay  the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris  as  the  origina- 
tors of  the  rebellion.  The  latter  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  evading  persecution  by  disguising  them- 
selves by  means  of  a  plaster  which  they  placed 
upon  their  noses.    This  trick,  however,  was  finally 
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betrayed,  and  the  Sepphorites  were  seized  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot.  Many  refugees,  however,  es- 
caped death  by  hiding  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
subterranean  passages  oS  Tiberias.  R.  Huna  II 
tells:  "When  we  escaped  into  the  subterranean 
passages,  we  had  torches  with  us;  when  they 
burned  dimly  we  knew  it  was  day,  when  they  flared 
more  brightly  we  knew  it  was  night." 

The  distress  of  Judaea  did  not  diminish  even 
when  the  cruel  Gallus  was  put  to  death  by  the  order 
of  Constantius,  and  Ursicinus  fell  into  disgrace 
(354).  At  the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople 
Jews  were  regarded  as  downright  atheists  because 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  God.  This 
point  of  view  inspired  the  law  (357)  that  a  Chris- 
tian joining  the  "blaspheming"  communities  of  the 
Jews  should  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  property. 
Confiscation  of  Jewish  property  was  the  particular 
aim  of  Constantius'  creatures;  they  imposed  unjust 
and  oppressive  taxes  upon  Jews  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  impoverishment  and  exhaustion  would 
either  destroy  them  or  drive  them  to  baptism.  The 
voluntary  tax  for  the  support  of  the  patriarchate, 
the  so-called  apostoU,  had  already  been  or  was  about 
to  be  interdicted,  and  still  more  burdensome  taxes 
were  about  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Jews  under  the 
pretext  that  blasphemers  were  entitled  to  no  protec- 
tion, when  unexpected  relief  came  through  the  em- 
peror Julian  who  was  as  unlike  his  brother  Gallus 
as  he  was  unlike  his  kinsman  Constantius. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  Judaea  led  the  then 
patriarch  Hillel  II  to  perform  a  deed  of  great  self- 
denial.  The  method  hitherto  in  vogue  of  notify- 
ing the  distant  Jewish  communities  through  mes- 
sengers of  the  days  appointed  for  the  festivals  in 
accordance  with  secret  rules  which  determined  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon  and  the  intercalation 
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of  the  month  had  become  impracticable  and  often 
impossible  on  account  of  Constantius'  persecutions. 
The  rules  by  which  a  leap  year  was  determined  had 
been  made  public  under  the  stress  of  circumstances; 
the  rules  for  determining  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  were  still  kept  secret.  As  a  consequence,  the 
days  on  which  the  most  important  festivals  were  to 
fall  remained  in  doubt.  To  put  an  end  to  all  the 
difficulties  and  uncertainties,  Hillel  II  introduced 
a  fixed  calendar  for  all  time,  i.  e.,  he  published  the 
rules  that  had  guided  the  Sanhedrin  hitherto  in  the 
computations  of  the  calendar  and  in  the  determin- 
ing of  the  festivals.  With  his  own  hand  the  patri- 
arch thus  severed  the  last  tie  that  bound  to  the 
patriarchate  the  communities  scattered  in  the  Ro- 
man and  in  the  Persian  empires ;  he  placed  the  per- 
petuity of  Judaism  above  the  dignity  of  his  own 
house.  The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  in 
accord  with  this  innovation;  they  only  demanded 
that  the  communities  outside  of  Palestine  continue 
to  keep  the  second  day  of  festivals  which  they 
observed  hitherto  because  of  the  uncertainty: 
"Hold  fast  to  the  customs  of  your  fathers."  This 
admonition  was  scrupulously  heeded ;  all  communi- 
ties outside  of  Palestine  observe  the  second  days 
of  festivals  to  this  very  day. 

The  calendar  introduced  by  Hillel  is  so  simple 
and  so  certain  that,  to  this  day,  it  needed  no 
changes  and  improvement;  and,  for  this  reason, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
experts  as  something  perfect.  It  is  based  on  simple 
rules,  and  is  so  convenient  that  it  requires  little 
expert  knowledge  to  enable  one  to  prepare  a  calen- 
dar for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years. 

The  oppression  of  the  Palestinians  which  was 
the  occasion  for  the  publication  of  Hillel's  calendar, 
enhanced  the  importance  and  the  influence  of  Baby- 
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Ionia.  If  Christianity  could  boast  of  detsroying  the 
seats  of  learning  in  Judaea,  the  Temple  of  the  Law, 
as  it  were,  this  destruction  was  only  of  a  local 
nature,  for  in  Babylonia  the  study  of  the  law  at- 
tained such  a  height  of  glory  as  almost  to  eclipse 
the  past.  This  study  reached  its  highest  expression 
in  the  academy  of  Pumbadita.  The  "keen  minds  of 
Pumbadita"  were  the  authorities  in  this  generation 
both  in  Babylonia  and  in  the  countries  that  de- 
pended upon  her.  The  representatives  of  this 
tendency  were  Rabba  and  his  two  disciples  and 
associates  Abaye  and  Raba — the  three  men  who 
raised  the  study  of  the  Halachah  to  a  dizzy  height 
of  keen  analysis. 

Rabba  bar  Nahmani  (270-330)  restored  the  glory 
of  Pumbadita  and  attracted  a  multitude  of  dis- 
ciples. Unlike  his  teachers,  he  did  not  limit  his 
lectures  to  the  practical  law,  but  interpreted  all 
parts  of  the  Mishna,  and  sought  to  harmonize 
apparent  contradictions  between  the  Mishna  and 
.  the  other  authorities  and,  in  general,  to  elucidate 
the  contents  of  the  Halacha.  The  ingenious  con- 
struction he  placed  upon  the  laws,  and  the  anec- 
dotes and  flashes  of  humor  with  which  he  relieved 
the  dryness  of  a  legal  discussion,  rendered  his  lec- 
tures vivid  and  agreeable.  Rabba  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  soul  must  be  made  susceptible  to  the 
reception  of  serious  thought,  and  this  susceptibility 
is  to  be  aroused  by  means  of  mirth.  Rabba  there- 
fore was  venerated  in  the  learned  circle  almost  as 
much  as  was  Rab,  the  creator  of  the  Jewish  life  of 
Babylonia.  Among  the  people  of  Pumbadita,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  very  unpopular.  His  towns- 
men could  not  forgive  him  the  sharp,  cutting  words 
in  which  he  denounced  their  artifices  and  decep- 
tions which  his  straightforwardness  and  his  moral 
earnestness  could  not  tolerate. 
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In  Rabba's  time,  the  Babylonian  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  vexations,  insigni6cant  as  compared  with 
the  Roman  persecutions,  but  serious  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  sense  of  security  entertained  by  the  Jews 
of  Babylonia.  Under  the  long  reign  of  Sapor  II 
(309-379)  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Persian 
court  towards  the  Jews  became  clouded,  and  the 
latter  might  have  suffered  as  grievously  as  the 
Christians  did,  were  it  not  for  the  Queen  Mother 
Ifra-Ormuzd  who  leaned  towards  Judaism.  The 
serious  charge  was  preferred  against  Rabba  that, 
owing  to  his  lectures  during  the  "months  of  as- 
sembly," his  hearers,  numbering  more  than  one 
thousand,  evaded  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax. 
When  he  learned  that  he  was  about  to  be  seizedj 
Rabba  fled,  wandered  about  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pumbadita,  and  expired  one  day  frightened  by 
the  roar  of  the  wind  which  he  mistook  for  the  noise 
of  an  approaching  Persian  troop.  Legend  has  it 
that  his  most  distinguished  disciples  Abaye  and 
Rabba  and  the  other  members  of  the  academy 
found  his  body  overshadowed  and  covered  by  birds. 
A  seven  days'  mourning  was  declared  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished  Amora  (330). 
The  charge  against  Rabba  which  caused  his  dea^ 
seems  to  have  led  to  no  further  consequences.  The 
queen-mother  Ifra  sent  a  purse  full  of  golden 
denarii  to  Rabba's  successor  (R.  Joseph)  with  the 
request  to  make  such  use  of  the  money  as  his  judg- 
ment dictated.  R.  Joseph  employed  it  for  the  ran- 
soming of  Jewish  captives. 

Rabba's  successor  and  friend  Joseph  bar  Hiya 
(about  270-333)  was  sickly,  sensitive  and  of  a  vio- 
lent disposition.  He  possessed  fields,  palm  trees, 
and  vineyards  which  he  cultivated  with  greater 
care  than  others,  and  therefore  produced  a  superior 
kind  of  wine.    When  he  lost  his  eyesight  he  worried 
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less  over  his  blindness  than  because  that  blindness 
exempted  him  from  certain  religious  obligations. 
R.  Joseph  formed  an  exception  among  the  presi- 
dents of  the  academy  of  Pumbadita  in  that  he  re- 
garded a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  law  of 
greater  importance  than  ingenuity  of  argumenta- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  law,  R.  Joseph 
occupied  himself  also  with  a  Chaldean  translation 
of  the  sacred  scriptures.  The  Torah,  and  probably 
also  detached  selections  from  the  Prophets  used  in 
the  public  readings  in  the  synagog,  had  long  ago 
been  translated  into  Aramaic  both  in  its  Syriac  and 
Chaldaean  dialects.  A  Chaldaean  translation  of 
the  Torah,  modeled  after  that  of  Aquila,  bore  the 
name  of  Targum  Onkelos,  the  Syriac  translation 
for  use  of  the  Jews  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  was 
called  Peshita  (the  simple).  The  greater  part  of 
the  Prophets,  however,  still  remained  untranslated, 
and  it  was  Joseph  who  was  the  first  to  complete  the 
Chaldaean  translation. 

Upon  R.  Joseph's  death,  the  academy  was  greatly 
embarrassed  as  to  the  choice  of  his  successor.  Four 
men,  Abaye,  Raba,  Zeira  II,  and  Rabba  bar 
Mathana,  were  equally  worthy  of  the  distinction. 
It  was  finally  agreed  to  select  that  one  among  them 
who  would  give  the  most  incontrovertible  answer  to 
a  halachic  question  propounded  to  them.  In  this 
Talmudic  tournament,  Abaye  carried  off  the 
honors,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  academy. 
Abaye,  with  the  surname  Nahmani  (about  280- 
338),  was  orphaned  at  a  tender  age,  and  was  reared 
by  a  governess  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Rabba,  the 
ingenious  Amora  of  Pumbadita.  Abaye  used  after- 
wards to  refer  to  his  foster-mother  with  touching 
gratitude,  and  mentioned  various  remedies  which 
she  used  to  apply.  Under  the  instruction  of  his 
uncle  Rabba,  Abaye  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
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law  and  a  familiarity  with  talinudic  dialectics. 
Both  he  and  his  comrade  Raba  excited  great  expec- 
tations when  still  very  young  and  it  was  said  of 
them:  "What  the  melon  will  be  like  may  be  seen 
from  the  bud."  Abaye  seems  to  have  possessed  but 
moderate  means,  though,  like  most  of  the  Baby- 
lonian teachers,  he  owned  fields  which  were  worked 
by  tenants.  He  was  of  a  gentle,  indulgent  nature, 
and  practiced  kindliness  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
various  classes  of  society.  His  favorite  maxim 
was;  "Man  should  ever  be  wise  in  the  fear  of  God, 
mild  in  speech,  conciliatory;  should  live  in  peace 
with  his  brothers,  his  relatives,  and  with  all  men, 
■  even  with  a  heathen  on  the  street,  that  he  might  be 
beloved  of  God,  and  respected  of  men."  His  recti- 
tude was  acknowledged  even  by  the  Samaritans 
who  lived  in  Babylonia.  Owing  to  the  counter- 
attraction  of  the  rival  school  at  Mahuza  founded 
by  Raba,  the  number  of  students  at  the  academy 
of  Pumbadita,  during  Abaye's  administration 
(333-338),  dwindled  down  to  two  hundred.  Both 
Abaye  and  Raba  brought  the  dialectics  character- 
istic of  the  Pumbadita  academy  to  its  highest  point 
of  development,  and  were  able,  by  their  keenness 
and  ingenuity,  to  find  solutions  to  questions  which 
had  baffled  Rabba  and  R.  Joseph. 

Upon  Abaye's  death,  the  presidency  of  the 
academy  was  bestowed  upon  Raba  bar  Joseph  bar 
Hama  of  Mahuza  (299-352),  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Raba  was  rich,  gifted,  and  ingenious;  though  he 
towered  above  his  associates  in  intellectual  endow- 
ments, he  was  much  their  inferior  in  matters  of 
character.  Raba  characterizes  himself  in  these 
words:  "Of  the  three  desires  which  I  cherished 
two  were  granted  to  me,  the  third  was  denied  me. 
I  longed  for  Huna's  knowledge  and  for  Hasda's 
wealth,  and  I  attained  both ;  but  Rabba  bar  Huna's 
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modesty  was  denied  me."  A  true  son  of  Mahuza, 
he  was  ostentatious,  overbearing,  and  flattered 
his  townspeople  whose  reputation  was  not  of  the 
very  best  beyond  their  deserts.  In  his  capacity  of 
judge,  he  sacrificed  impartiaHty  to  popular  favor; 
for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  Abaye  who  said: 
"When  a  teacher  of  the  law  enjoys  great  popu- 
larity among  his  fellow  citizens  it  is  an  indication 
not  of  superior  merit  but  of  negligence  in  rebuking 
them  for  their  shortcomings."  The  people  of 
Mahuza,  as  indicated  above,  were  descendants 
of  proselytes  for  the  most  part,  and,  for  this 
reason,  the  Babylonians  who  were  proud  of  the 
purity  of  their  descent  hesitated  to  intermarry  with 
them.  As  the  men  of  Mahuza  seem  to  have  been  at 
a  loss  where  to  obtain  wives,  R.  Zeira  II,  in  a  public 
address,  granted  them  the  permission  to  marry 
women  of  illegitimate  birth.  But  this  new  permis- 
sion, implying  their  inferiority,  so  outraged  the 
pride  of  the  people  of  Mahuza  that  they  threw  their 
festival  fruits — ^it  happened  on  Tabernacles — at 
him,  as  it  once  happened  in  the  temple  court  to 
Alexander  Jannai.  Raba  was  very  indignant  at  R. 
Zeira  for  his  tactlessness.  To  win  still  greater  ■ 
popular  favor,  he  proved  the  contrary  proposition 
that  proselytes  may  marry  even  daughters  of 
priests,  and  this  flattery  so  pleased  the  people  of 
Mahuza  that  they  overwhelmed  him  with  gifts  of 
silk. 

Another  shortcoming  of  Raba's  was  that,  though 
rich,  he  was  not  free  from  greed.  A  proselyte 
named  Issar  had  deposited  with  him  twelve  thou- 
sand denarii  (about  $1,850.00)  as  a  legacy  for  his 
son  whom  he  had  given  a  Talmudic  education. 
When  Issar  fell  fatally  ill,  Raba  schemed  to  appro- 
priate the  money  for  himself  as  unclaimed  property, 
since,  in  accordance  with  the  Talmudic  law,  the  son 
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of  a  proselyte  born  before  his  father's  conversion, 
was  not  regarded  as  a  son,  and,  consequently,  not 
as  an  heir.  This  scheme,  however,  was  frustrated 
by  another  scholar  who  directed  the  anxious  father 
how  to  proceed  in  order  to  secure  the  deposited 
money  for  his  son,  and  Raba  was  very  indignant  at 
that  scholar  as  though  he  had  deprived  him  of  his 
own  justly  acquired  property.  At  times,  Raba  was 
guilty  of  harshness  towards  the  poor,  in  glaring 
antithesis  with  the  gentleness  and  mercy  which  the 
Talmudic  law  inculcated  no  less  than  the  Scriptures 
did.  His  brother  Saurim  proceeded  even  with 
greater  heartlessness.  He  constituted  himself  a 
censor,  and  when  poor  people  appeared  to  him  not 
sufficiently  religious,  he  made  them  his  slaves  and 
had  them  carry  him  in  his  gilded  litter.  Raba  sanc- 
tioned such  arbitrary  acts,  basing  his  approval  on 
a  forgotten  law  to  the  effect  that  Jews  who  do  not 
live  in  accordance  with  the  law  may  be  treated  as 
slaves. 

It  seems,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Babylonian  Jews 
of  this  generation  had  lost  to  some  extent  the  moral 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  former  times,  and  were 
given  to  luxury,  vanity,  and  ambition.  Some  rabbis 
attired  themselves  in  silks,  and  indulged  in  gilded 
Utters.  They  felt  no  longer  at  one  with  the  people 
from  whom  they  sprang,  but  formed  a  scholastic 
caste  which  protected  its  own  interests  and  looked 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  Raba  himself  admitted  that  when  a  scholar 
appeared  before  him  for  judgment  he  would  deprive 
himself  of  sleep  until  he  found  some  sophistic  argu- 
ment for  clearing  him.  Members  of  the  academy 
were  given  market  privileges,  that  is,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  sell  his  wares  until  the  members  of  the 
academy  had  sold  theirs.  The  trial  of  a  member  of 
the  learned  caste  received  precedence  at  the  courts. 
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Scholars  exempted  themselves  from  their  share  of 
the  taxes  which  were  imposed  upon  the  community 
as  a  whole.  What  a  contrast  to  the  former  times 
when  the  Tanaim  hesitated,  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  to  derive  the  least  profit  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  law !  Raba  went  to  extremes  in  his  favorit- 
ism towards  the  learned  class,  in  permitting  them 
to  pass  as  fire  worshippers  in  order  to  escape  the 
payment  of  the  poll  tax.  The  privileges  conferred 
upon  the  learned  caste  gradually  excited  the  ill-will 
of  the  people  against  the  scholars.  The  masses  re- 
ferred to  them  contemptuously  as  "Oh,  those 
scholars,"  and  this  expression  must  have  contained 
so  much  sarcasm  that  the  teachers  of  the  law,  on 
their  part,  declared  as  a  heretic  (Epicurus)  any  one 
who  uttered  that  phrase.  Scholarship  no  longer 
found  any  recognition.  People  said:  "Of  what 
good  to  us  are  the  interpreters  of  the  law?  They 
use  their  learning  only  for  their  own  profit." 

Nevertheless,  the  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  law 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Disciples  flocked  to 
Raba's  academy  in  Mahuza  in  greater  numbers 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  neglected  their 
worldly  affairs  in  their  eagerness  for  learning. 
Raba  had  to  warn  them  against  this  excess  of  zeal: 
"I  beg  you  not  to  come  to  my  academy  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  months,  for  if  you  neglect  the  seed 
and  harvest  times  you  will  suffer  for  sustenance  the 
entire  year."  His  lectures  were  more  popular  even 
than  Abaye's  because  of  the  lucidity  of  his  explana- 
tions, and  the  nicety  of  his  distinctions.  The  real 
Talmud,  the  interesting  working  of  the  mind  as 
displayed  in  ingenious  questions,  rejoinders,  analo- 
gies and  distinctions;  the  lofty  mental  flights  that, 
starting  from  a  given  point,  traverse  with  lightning 
speed  all  the  gradations  of  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
this  dialectic  form  of  the  Talmud  is  the  product  of 
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this  time.  The  triumvirate  Rabba,  Abaye,  and 
Raba  were  Talmudists  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is  dialecticians.  Because  of  his  comprehensive 
knowledge,  his  intellectual  ingenuity,  and  possibly 
also  because  of  his  wealth,  Raba  was  regarded  as 
the  sole  authority  in  the  course  of  his  activity  as  the 
head  of  the  academy  of  Mahuza.  When  the  mani- 
fold persecutions  under  Constantius  and  Gallus 
plunged  the  Holy  Land  into  wretchedness,  the 
scholars  of  Judaea  turned  to  him  for  information 
and  instructions. 

The  Jews  of  the  Persian  dominion,  also,  experi- 
enced troublous  days  at  this  time.  A  Persian  army 
was  quartered  at  Mahuza,  and  the  inhabitants  o£ 
that  city,  composed  exclusively  of  Jews,  had  to 
maintain  it  at  their  own  expense.  Sapor  seems  to 
have  imposed  such  oppressive  measures  upon  the 
Jews  that  Raba  found  it  necessary  to  appease  him 
by  means  of  heavy  bribes.  On  one  occasion  Raba, 
as  president  of  the  academy,  incurred  a  serious  per- 
sonal danger.  He  had  ordered  the  flogging  of  a 
Jew  because  of  his  immoral  relations  with  a  Persian 
woman,  and  the  culprit  died  in  consequence.  This 
case  came  to  the  attention  of  Sapor,  and  Raba  was 
to  be  severely  punished  for  presuming  to  exercise 
criminal  jurisdiction.  Raba  seems  to  have  escaped 
punishment  by  flight,  but  his  house  was  plundered. 
The  queen-mother  Ifra,  an  admirer  of  Jews  and 
particularly  of  the  teachers  of  the  law,  finally  inter- 
ceded in  his  behalf,  and  Raba  was  spared.  As  she 
had  formerly  sent  a  purse  filled  with  gold  to  R. 
Joseph,  she  sent  four  hundred  golden  denarii  to 
Raba  also,  which  he  distributed  among  the  non- 
Jewish  poor.  This  queen-mother  it  was  who  once 
took  the  peculiar  notion  of  presenting  Raba  with  a 
sacrificial  animal  to  be  offered  to  the  "only  God," 
according  to  the  Jewish  custom. 
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With  Raba's  death  (352)  the  importance  of 
Mahuza  ceased,  and  Pumbadita  resumed  its  former 
position  as  the  academic  city  of  Babylonia.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  though,  that,  beginning  with  this 
time,  a  period  of  mediocrity  and  exhaustion  set  in 
as  though  the  intellectual  activities  needed  relaxa- 
tion after  so  many  exertions.  None  of  Raba's  suc- 
cessors could  fill  his  place  worthily.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Nahman  bar 
Isaac  (d.  356)  and  Papa  (d.  375)  were  men  of  no 
special  significance.  The  dialectic  spirit  of  the 
Pumbadita  academy  was  still  preserved,  but  the 
originality  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  former  masters 
had  departed. 

The  accession  of  the  emperor  Julian,  whom 
the  church  styled  the  Apostate,  excited  the  high- 
est expectations  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  Though  a  member  of  Constantine's 
family,  Julian  lived  in  constant  danger  of  as- 
sassination; and  it  was  the  dread  of  death  that 
forced  him  to  feign  Christianity  which  in  reality 
was  repugnant  to  him.  Appointed  co-emperor  by 
Constantius  who  was  his  mortal  enemy,  Julian  be- 
came sole  emperor  through  a  military  revolution 
in  his  favor  and  through  the  unexpected  death  of 
Constantius.  Upon  his  accession,  he  endeavored  to 
reduce  to  practice  the  ideals  inculcated  upon  him 
by  his  philosophic  teachers  Libanius  and  Maximus. 
These  ideals  were:  To  protect  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  religious  sects ;  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  from  the  shoulders  of  his  subjects ; 
to  restore  the  ancient  paganism  after  its  offensive 
features  had  been  removed,  and  finally  to  curb  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  Christianity.  A  victim  of 
persecution  himself,  he  did  not  wish  to  persecute 
Christianity;  he  only  desired  to  limit  its  encroach- 
ments.   Towards  Jews  he  was  very  favorably  dis- 
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posed  for  several  reasons.  He  admitted  that  he 
was  very  indignant,  at  the  oppressions  to  which 
Constantius  had  subjected  the  Jews,  and  at  the 
branding  of  their  religion  as  blasphemous  on  the 
part  of  the  dominant  Christianity.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  pagan  habit  of  thought,  he  respected  the 
Jewish  conception  of  God ;  and  the  charitableness  of 
the  Jews  who  so  zealously  cared  for  their  poor  that 
there  were  no  beggars  among  them  called  forth  his 
admiration.  It  is  possible  also  that  his  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  Jews  was  inspired  by  his  desire 
to  mortify  the  Christians  who  sought  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  their  religion  by  the  humiliation  of 
the  Jews.  Julian  who  betrayed  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  the  sacrificial  cults  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  service  with  the  solemn  pomp 
of  the  temple  and  of  the  priests  as  formerly  prac- 
ticed in  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  Julian,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Persian  war  which  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion, may  have  cherished  the  hope  of  winning  the 
friendship  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  their  remaining  neutral. 

The  brief  reign  of  Julian  (Nov.,  361 -June,  363) 
was  an  unusually  happy  event  for  the  Jews  of  the 
Roman  empire.  He  interchanged  letters  with  the 
patriarch  Hillel  and  styled  him  his  "illustrious 
friend."  He  abolished  all  the  oppressive  measures 
introduced  by  the  first  Christian  emperors  against 
the  Jews,  and  granted  them  the  permission  long  de- 
nied them  of  setting  foot  again  upon  the  sacred  soil 
of  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  to  their  joyous  astonish- 
ment, he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties in  which  he  informed  them  of  his  intention  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  at  his  own  expense 
wherein  they  might  again  worship  their  God  as  in 
the  days  of  old  (autumn,  362).  Nor  did  Julian 
content    himself   with    mere    promises.    Though 
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absorbed  in  his  preparations  for  the  Persian  war, 
he  was  fully  determined  to  raise  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  from  its  ruins.  He  appointed  his  best 
friend,  the  learned  and  virtuous  Alypius  of  Antioch 
as  superintendent,  and  charged  him  to  spare  no  ex- 
pense in  the  construction  of  the  temple.  The 
officials  of  Syria  and  Palestine  received  orders  to 
provide  Alypius  with  the  necessary  materials.  The 
building  material  was  soon  provided,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  workmen  was  soon  engaged  in  clearing  the 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated  on  the  temple  site 
in  the  course  of  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

The  joy  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  great.  Dis- 
tant communities  are  said  to  have  contributed 
money  towards  the  building,  and  women  to  have 
sold  their  jewels  for  that  purpose  and  to  have  car- 
ried stones  in  their  laps  to  the  masons.  All  this, 
however,  was  unnecessary  since  Julian  provided 
amply  for  the  needs  of  the  construction.  The  Chris- 
tians spread  the  rumor  that  Julian's  good-will  to 
the  Jews  was  inspired  by  his  desire  to  lure  them  to 
paganism.  One  Christian  report  has  it  that  the 
Jews  took  this  occasion  to  destroy  many  Christian 
churches  in  Judaea  and  in  neighboring  countries, 
and  threatened  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Chris- 
tians for  the  humiliations  they  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  emperors.  More  trustworthy, 
however,  is  the  report  that  the  Christians  of 
Edessa  massacred  all  the  Jews  of  that  city  at  that 
time.  The  Christians  generally  looked  with  envious 
eyes  upon  the  work  of  the  restoration  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  temple.  However,  interruptions  soon 
set  in.  In  clearing  the  ruins  and  excavating  the 
foundation  flames  broke  out  which  cost  the  lives  of 
a  few  workmen.  These  subterranean  flames  un- 
doubtedly originated  in  the  former  passages  under 
the  temple,  and  were  due  to  the  combustion  of  the 
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compressed  air  when  coming  in  sudden  contact  with 
the  upper  air.  These  sudden  conflagrations  were 
frequent,  and  discouraged  the  workmen.  The  work 
ceased.  Julian  is  said  to  have  charged  the  Chris- 
tians with  responsibility  for  these  fires,  and  to  have 
threatened  them  with  converting  the  temple  ruins 
into  dungeons  for  them  upon  his  return  from  the 
war.  The  Christian  sources  of  following  genera- 
tions tell  of  the  most  miraculous  occurrences  in  con- 
nection with  this  godless  enterprise  which  are  cal- 
culated to  admonish  the  Jews  and  to  glorify  Christ. 

The  unhappy  consequences  for  Julian  of  the  - 
Persian  war  robbed  the  Jews  of  their  brief  joy,  and 
furnished  the  Christians  with  a  new  occasion  for 
triumph.  Julian  had  concentrated  all  the  Roman 
forces  on  this  attack  upon  Sapor  II  who  had  a 
large  army  and  who  was  determined  to  drive  the 
Romans  out  of  Asia.  The  theatre  of  war  was 
largely  in  the  territory  of  Jewish  Babylonia.  Peroz- 
Shabur  capitulated  after  a  three  days'  siege  and 
was  given  to  the  flames.  Mahuza,  in  a  sense  the 
bulwark  of  the  capital  Ctesiphon,  fell  after  a  stub- 
born resistance,  and  was  turned  into  a  heap  of 
ruins.  But  with  all  his  exertions,  Julian  could  not 
reach  the  capital.  By  temerity  and  foolhardiness 
he  lost  not  only  the  fruits  of  his  victory  but  his  life 
also.  He  was  struck  by  an  arrow  which  one  of  his 
Christian  soldiers  is  said  to  have  aimed  at  him,  and 
breathed  his  last  with  the  stoicism  worthy  of  a 
philosopher. 

Julian's  death  (June,  363)  deprived  the  Jews  of 
the  last  hope  of  peace  and  quietude,  though  the 
good  will  he  had  manifested  towards  them  reacted 
in  their  favor  to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  the  hostile 
edicts  of  Constantine  and  Constantius  were  not 
renewed  at  once.  Julian's  decrees,  in  so  far  as  they 
conferred  no  preference  upon  the  Jews,  remained 
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in  force.  Jovian,  Julian's  successor  (June,  363- 
Feb.,  364),  who  concluded  an  ignominious  peace 
with  the  victorious  Sapor,  lived  too  short  a  time  in 
which  to  institute  changes,  though  he  granted  free- 
dom of  worship  to  everyone  without  distinction. 
After  his  death,  the  Roman  empire  again  had  two 
emperors:  Valentinian  I  (364-375)  and  Valens 
C364-378).  The  latter,  the  emperor  of  the  Orient, 
was  an  Arian,  and  himself  had  too  many  serious 
conflicts  with  the  powerful  party  of  the  Catholics 
to  be  intolerant.  For  this  reason  he  respected  and 
protected  the  Jews.  His  brother,  Valentinian  I, 
emperor  of  the  West,  likewise  chose  the  path  of 
tolerance  in  the  conflict  between  the  Arians  and 
the  Catholics,  and  granted  each  man  the  right  to 
follow  the  religion  of  his  choice  without  political 
disadvantage.  This  tolerance  stood  the  Jews  also 
in  good  stead.  Valentinian  relieved  the  synagogs 
and  religious  edifices  from  the  burdensome  billeting 
of  soldiers. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  PATRIARCHATE  AND  THE  CONCLU- 
SION OF  THE  TALMUD 
(370-600) 

The  beginning  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  at  once  a  period  of  decay  and  regenera- 
tion, destruction  and  reconstruction.  The  storm 
which  burst  out  from  the  walls  of  China  and  dark- 
ened the  heavens  with  black  thunder-clouds,  shat- 
tered the  giant  tree  of  the  Roman  empire  already 
sapless  and  leafless,  but  continuing  its  existence  by 
the  sheer  force  of  its  gravitation,  and  left  only  the 
broken  fragments,  a  plaything  of  capricious  winds. 
The  uncouth  Huns,  die  scourge  of  God,  drove  be- 
fore them  horde  upon  horde,  people  upon  people, 
whose  names  the  memory  cannot  retain  and  the 
tongue  is  unable  to  utter.  The  period  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  nations  verified  almost  to  the  letter  the 
words  of  the  prophet :  "The  earth  shall  reel  to  and 
fro  like  a  drunkard  .  .  .  and  the  transgression 
thereof  shall  be  heavy  upon  it,  and  it  shall  fall  and 
not  rise  again.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day  that  the  Lord  shall  punish  the  host  of  the  high 
ones  that  are  on  high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
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upon  the  earth"  (Is.  24:  20-21).  The  Jewish  mind 
saw  in  the  Goths  the  first  mighty  wave  which  inun- 
dated and  devastated  the  Roman  empire,  the  Gog 
of  the  land  of  Magog  whose  coming  Ezekiel  had 
foretold:  "Thou  shall  ascend  and  come  like  a 
storm,  thou  shalt  be  like  a  cloud  to  cover  the  land, 
thou,  and  all  thy  bands  and  many  peoples  with 
thee"  (Ezek.  38:9).  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire  there  settled  barbaric  peoples,  avangers  of 
the  nations  so  long  enslaved,  wild  plants  yet  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  master  hand  of  history,  yet  to  be 
civilized  by  earnest  instruction.  In  the  midst  of 
this  remarkable  flux,  the  fall  and  rise  of  the  nations, 
the  full  conviction  of  the  eternity  of  the  Jewish 
nation  forced  itself  upon  the  consciousness  of 
Jewish  thinkers:  Nations  rise  and  nations  fall, 
but  Israel  stands  forever. 

Judaea,  still  regarded  as  the  head  of  Roman- 
Jewish  communities  because  of  the  patriarchate, 
presents  in  this  age  a  picture  of  total  decay.  After 
the  death  of  Julian,  the  pagan-Roman  state  ceased 
and  the  Christian  state  began.  The  bishops,  though 
mutually  hostile  because  of  doctrinal  differences, 
dominated  the  courts  of  Constantinople  and  Rome. 
Paganism,  still  convulsively  defended  only  by  the 
Senate,  had  to  prepare  itself-  for  death.  The  God- 
dess of  Victory  with  her  altar  was  dragged  forth 
from  the  Senate  chamber.  The  hostile  pressure 
of  Christianity  reacted  upon  Judaea  also,  and 
stifled  all  intellectual  impulses.  The  Patriarchate, 
the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  Israel,  was  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  three  patriarchs,  Gamaliel  V  the  succes- 
sor of  Hillel  11,  his  son  Judah  IV,  and  Gamaliel  the 
Last,  are  still  mentioned  by  name.  Of  their  ac- 
tivity, however,  only  indistinct  traces  are  left. 
They  stil!  bore  the  more  pompous  than  influential 
title  of  "Illustrious,"  and  the  communities  of  the 
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Roman  empire  still  contributed  to  them  a  volun- 
tary tax  which  used  to  be  collected  by  the  patri- 
arch's envoys,  but  their  power  waned.  The  only 
influence  the  patriarchs  exerted  consisted  in  their 
power  to  exclude  from  the  Jewish  community  those 
recreant  members  who  had  accepted  Christianity. 
But  even  of  this  right  they  were  soon  deprived. 
The  bishops,  by  means  of  the  secular  arm,  re- 
strained the  patriarch  and  the  representatives  of 
the  communi^,  called  Primates,  from  encroaching 
upon  the  eventual  rights  of  excluded  members. 
TTieodosius  the  Great  (379-395),  though  goaded 
on  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  especially  by 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  to  persecute  the  Arians  and 
other  heretics,  still  protected  the  Jews.  He  issued 
an  edict  which  confirmed  the  right  of  the  patriarchs 
and  the  primates  to  excommunicate  members  of  the 
community,  and  which  ordered  the  secular  authori- 
ties not  to  meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Jews. 
Theodosius  evinced  his  sense  of  justice  in  another 
instance  also.  Gamaliel  V  complained  to  the  em- 
peror that  Hesychius,  a  man  of  consular  rank, 
had  stolen  some  important  documents  from  him. 
For  this  offence  Theodosius  condemned  the  thief 
to  death.  The  nature  of  these  documents  is  not 
known. 

Theodosius  often  felt  called  upon  to  restrain  the 
excessive  religious  zeal  of  Christianity  which  found 
vent  in  interrupting  the  religious  worship  of  the 
Jews,  in  plundering  synagogs,  burning  them  down, 
or  transforming  them  into  churches.  The  arch- 
fanatics  of  this  period  who  proceeded  with  vio- 
lence against  the  Jews  were  John  Chrysostom  and 
Ambrose  of  Milan.  The  former,  called  to  the  min- 
istry from  his  cloistered  seclusion,  thundered  with 
cynic  eloquence  from  the  pulpits  of  Constantinople 
and  Antioch  against  the  Jews  whom  he  made  Uie 
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topic  of  six  successive  sermons.  The  Jews  of 
Antioch  had,  without  any  effort  on  their  part, 
attracted  many  Christians  to  their  customs,  wor- 
ship, and  courts.  On  Sabbaths  and  festivals  many 
Christians,  particularly  women  both  of  high  and 
low  station,  attended  the  synagogs;  listened  rev- 
erently to  the  blowing  of  the  Shophar  on  the  New 
Year's  Day,  were  present  at  the  solemn  services  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  participated  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  Tabernacles.  Christians  preferred  to 
submit  their  civil  cases  to  Jewish  judges,  because 
the  form  of  the  Jewish  oath  seemed  more  impres- 
sive to  them.  Because  of  such  voluntary  expres- 
sions of  respect  for  Jewish  usages,  John  Chrysos- 
tom  hurled  his  violent  denunciations  against  the 
Jews,  heaped  insult  and  abuse  upon  them,  and 
styled  the  synagogs  infamous  theatres,  robbers' 
dens,  and  even  worse  epithets.  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
a  state  official  without  theological  training  whom  a 
tumultuous  call  in  the  church  had  made  a  bishop, 
a  man  both  shrewd  and  fanatical,  was  even  more 
venomous  in  his  hatred  of  the  Jews.  When  the 
Christians  of  Rome  once  burned  down  a  synagog, 
and  the  emperor  Maximus  commanded  the  Senate 
to  restore  it  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  Ambrose 
hurled  against  him  the  epithet  of  "Jew."  A  bishop 
of  Callinicus  in  northern  Mesopotamia  ordered  the 
monks  to  destroy  a  synagog  in  that  region ;  and  be- 
cause Theodosius  had  the  participants  punished 
and  demanded  that  the  bishop  restore  the  synagog 
at  his  own  expense,  Ambrose  directed  an  epistle 
teeming  with  invectives  and  threats  to  the  emperor, 
and  Theodosius  was  compelled  to  revoke  his  order. 
All  the  Jews  were  good  for,  said  this  bishop  sneer- 
ingly,  was  to  pay  heavy  taxes.  Theodosius  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  Judaism  was  never  interdicted 
by  law  in  the  Roman  empire  and  that  the  Jews 
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were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  against 
attacks  of  violence.  He  therefore  ordered  the 
Comes  of  the  Orient  to  punish  severely  the  Qiris- 
tian  religious  rioters  and  violators  of  synagogs 
(393)-  The  imperial  edicts,  however,  were  power- 
less against  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  age.  In  fact, 
the  Jews  had  no  special  grievances  to  complain  of, 
since  they  fared  no  worse  than  the  adherents  of  the 
different  Christian  sects  when  their  opponents  hap- 
pened to  get  the  upper  hand.  The  savagery  which 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  brought  in  its  train 
infected  the  religious  domain  also;  vandalism 
reigned  supreme  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the 
state.  Though  endeavoring  to  protect  the  Jews, 
Theodosius  I  had  to  confirm  the  exceptional  laws 
decreed  against  them  by  Constantine  and  Constan- 
tius.  The  exemption  from  serving  in  the  burden- 
some municipal  offices  on  religious  grounds,  a  privi- 
lege which  Jews  had  obtained  from  his  predeces- 
sors, Theodosius  repealed. 

By  dividing  the  Roman  empire  between  his  two 
sons,  Theodosius  split  the  Roman  world  into  two 
distinct  parts,  and  thereby  rendered  the  confusion 
worse  confounded.  The  Jews  of  the  Roman  empire 
henceforth  belonged  to  different  masters,  some  to 
the  Eastern,  some  to  the  Western  empire.  Arcadius 
(395-408),  the  puppet  king  of  the  Eastern  or 
Byzantine  empire,  or  rather  his  all-powerful  cham- 
berlains Rufinus  and  Eutropius,  were  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  the  Jews.  Rufinus  loved  money,  and 
the  Jews  had  already  learned  the  magic  power  of 
money  to  soften  the  most  hardened  heart.  As  a 
result,  a  series  of  laws  in  their  favor  was  issued. 
One  law  (396)  confirms  the  right  of  the  Jews  to 
appoint  their  own  market-inspectors  (agoranomi), 
and  impose  imprisonment  upon  anyone  who  should 
dare  attack  this  right.    Another  law  protects  th^ 
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"illustrious  patriarchs"  from  insults.  When  at- 
tacks were  made  upon  synagogs  in  Illyria,  Arcadius 
or  rather  Eutropius  ordered  the  authorities  to  take 
energetic  measures  against  such  occurrences  (397). 
He  confirmed  Constantine's  law  which  exempted  all 
Jewish  religious  officials  from  magisterial  duties, 
like  the  Christian  clergy.  Arcadius  preserved  also 
another  part  of  the  autonomy  still  left  to  the  Jews, 
by  permitting  them  to  submit  their  lawsuits,  with 
the  consent  of  both  parties,  to  Jewish  judges  whose 
decisions  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  Roman  officials 
(Feb.,  398).  That  these  laws  were  subject  to 
capricious  changes  was  to  be  expected  under  the 
arbitrary  regime  of  the  Byzantine  court.  A  new 
law  repealed  the  one  issued  before  which  exempted 
Jewish  religious  officials  from  magisterial  duties 
(397).  However,  this  change  may  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  fall  of  Eutropius  which 
occurred  in  that  year. 

The  attitude  towards  the  Jews  of  the  Western 
emperor,  the  weakling  Honorius,  or  of  Stilicho  who 
dominated  him,  was  also  a  matter  of  caprice.  The 
abrogation  of  the  exemption  from  magisterial 
duties  which  the  communities  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  had  enjoyed  hitherto  does  not  yet  indicate 
a  systematic  hostility  to  the  Jews.  Another  law, 
however,  interdicted,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  the 
export  of  the  voluntary  tax  raised  for  the  Pales- 
tinian patriarch,  and  ordered  the  confiscation  to  the 
imperial  treasury  of  all  the  money  already  collected 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  possible,  though,  that  that 
interdict  was  prompted  not  by  motives  of  religious 
intolerance  but  by  the  reluctance  of  the  government 
to  permit  the  export  of  money  to  a  foreign  country. 
At  any  rate,  the  capriciousness  of  legislation  which 
then  prevailed  is  indicated  by  the  repeal  of  the  same 
law  five  years  later    (404)-    On  the  one  hand, 
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Honorius  excluded  Jews  and  Samaritans  from 
military  service,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  pro- 
tected the  Jews  from  vexation  on  the  part  of  the 
tribunals,  and  ordained,  by  means  of  an  edict,  that 
Jews  are  not  to  be  summoned  before  a  tribunal  on 
the  Sabbath  and  festivals  (409). 

With  Theodosius  II  (408-450),  kind  hearted  but 
weakminded,  and  dominated  by  monks  and  priests, 
the  real  Middle  Ages  began,  as  far  as  Jews  were 
concerned.  This  emperor  issued  edicts  interdicting 
Jewish  judges  from  exercising  judicial  functions 
when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  Christian,  prohibit- 
ing Jews  to  build  new  synagogs,  to  possess  Chris- 
tian slaves,  and  other  details  of  minor  importance. 
It  was  under  this  Theodosius  that  the  patriarchate 
came  to  an  end,  though  the  last  patriarch,  Gamaliel, 
enjoyed  greater  distinction  at  the  imperial  court 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  addition  to  the 
titles  hitherto  home  by  the  patriarchs,  the  imperial 
court  conferred  upon  Gamaliel  the  high  dignity  of 
prefect  (Praefectura)  together  with  a  diploma  of 
honor  (codicillus  honorarius),  empty  honors  these, 
but  of  great  importance  in  an  age  when  semblance 
substituted  reality.  The  services  for  which  these 
distinctions  were  conferred  upon  Gamaliel  are  not 
known;  they  were  due  possibly  to  his  knowledge 
of  medicine,  for  he  was  a  physician  and  the  reputed 
discoverer  of  an  effective  cure  for  diseases  of  th^ 
spleen.  Presuming  upon  the  honor  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  court,  Gamaliel  permitted  himself  to 
violate  some  of  the  imperial  anti-Jewish  edicts.  He 
had  new  synagogs  built,  exercised  judicial  func- 
tions between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  ignored 
other  imperial  decrees  of  a  similar  nature.  As  a 
consequence,  Theodosius  II  divested  him  of  his 
diploma  of  honor,  and  left  him  only  those  honors 
which  he  enjoyed  as  patriarch  (415)-    The  patri- 
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archate  itself  Theodosius  11  abolished  only  upon 
the  death  of  Gamaliel  (about  425)  who  left  no  sons 
to  succeed  him.  With  Gamaliel  thus  died  the  last 
scion  of  the  house  of  Hillel.  Three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies this  house  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  Judaea;  many  of  its  members 
had  been  promoters  of  the  Law,  of  liberty,  and  of 
nationalism,  and  the  history  of  their  life  had  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  a  whole.  Fifteen  patriarchs  succeeded  one 
another  in  the  course  of  this  period:  two  Hillels, 
three  Simeons,  four  Judahs  and  six  Gamaliels. 

The  fanaticism  which  prevailed  during  the  reigns 
of  Theodosius  II  in  the  East  and  of  Honorius  in 
the  West,  made  it  possible  for  Cyril,  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  to  undertake  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  that  city.  By  words  of  violence  he  incited 
the  Christian  mob  against  the  Jews,  broke  into  the 
synagogs,  which  he  converted  into  churches,  drove 
the  Jews  half  naked  from  the  city  which  had  been 
their  home  for  upward  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
turned  their  property  over  as  booty  to  the  mob 
thirsting  for  plunder  (415).  The  prefect  Orestes, 
outraged  at  the  cruelty  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews, 
was  powerless  to  protect  them ;  he  could  only  lodge 
a  complaint  with  the  emperor  against  Cyril,  but  the 
imperial  court  at  Constantinople  sided  with  the 
bishop.  Because  Orestes  refused  to  sanction  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews,  Cyril  incited  the  monks  of 
Mount  Nitra  (in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria)  whose 
eagerness  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom  converted 
them  into  wild  beasts,  to  fall  upon  Orestes  and  to 
stone  him  nearly  to  death.  This  fanatic  mob  was 
the  same  that  tortured  to  death  with  savage  fury 
the  famous  philosopher  Hypatia  who  had  won  the 
admiration  of  the  world  by  the  profundity  of  her 
knowledge,  by  her  eloquence  and  modesty.    Only 
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one  member  ot  the  important  Alexandrian  Jewish 
community,  Adamantius  by  name,  a  teacher  of 
medicine,  accepted  baptism  as  a  result  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  riots.  All  the  rest  willingly  submitted  to 
banishment  and  hardships  for  the  sake  of  their 
convictions.  The  Jews  of  the  small  town  of 
Magona  (Mahon),  on  the  Spanish  island  of  Min- 
orca in  the  Mediterranean,  did  not  prove  so  stead- 
fast. Severus,  the  bishop  of  that  place,  continually 
harassed  them  by  means  of  street  riots  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  were  6nally  driven  to  conversion. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  prefects  and 
governors  of  the  provinces  sided  with  the  Jews  for 
the  most  part  against  the  clergy.  When  the  Chris- 
tians of  Antioch  fell  upon  the  Jews  and  took  the 
synagog  by  force,  the  prefect  of  Syria  called  the 
emperor's  attention  to  the  incident,  and  must  have 
painted  the  outrage  in  such  glaring  colors  that  even 
the  monk-ridden  Theodosius  felt  impelled  to  order 
the  people  of  Antioch  to  restore  the  synagog  to  its 
owners.  This  decree,  however,  displeased  the 
stylite  Simon  who  led  a  life  of  self -mortification  in 
a  sort  of  stall  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch.  Though 
on  his  pillar  he  had  renounced  the  world  and  its 
activities,  Jew-hatred  was  sufficient  ground  for  him 
to  meddle  in  worldly  affairs.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
of  the  emperor's  decree,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  him 
in  which  he  threatened  him  with  hell  and  other 
punishments  in  the  future  world  for  daring  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  Jews.  Theodosius 
needed  but  little  intimidation ;  he  recalled  the  decree 
and  removed  the  Syrian  prefect  from  office  for  de- 
fending the  Jews. 

The  gloomy  bigotry  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Theodosius  II,  reacted  also  upon  Honorius,  em- 
peror of  the  West,  and  both  of  them  placed  the 
Jews  through  foolish  laws  in  that  exceptional  posi- 
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tion  in  which  the  newly-risen  Germanic  states  had 
found  them.  Jews  were  permitted  to  occupy  no 
office  of  state  or  to  exercise  any  military  functions ; 
the  doubtful  and  burdensome  honor  of  municipal 
offices  alone  was  still  left  open  to  them.  But,  not 
content  with  depriving  them  of  their  equal  rights, 
Theodosius  interfered  with  their  right  of  using 
their  property  freely  for  religious  purposes,  as 
though  the  possessions  of  the  Jews  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  emperor.  After  the  extinction  of  the 
patriarchal  house,  the  Jewish  communities  did  not 
discontinue  their  habitual  patriarchal  tax,  but  sent 
it  to  the  primates  who  applied  it  most  probably  to 
the  support  of  the  schools.  An  imperial  decree  sud- 
denly appeared  which  demanded  tJiat  the  primates 
turn  over  to  the  imperial  treasury  all  the  money  of 
the  patriarchal  tax  already  collected,  and  which 
ordered  that,  in  the  future,  that  tax  be  collected  by 
imperial  officers  and  turned  over  to  the  imperial 
treasury.  Even  the  contributions  received  by  the 
primates  from  the  Western  empire  must  be  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  imperial  treasury  (May  30,  429), 
New-Rome  had  acquired  all  the  trickery  and  greed 
of  Old-Rome.  As  the  heathen  emperor  Vespasian 
had  appropriated  the  temple  tax,  the  Christian  em- 
peror appropriated  the  patriarchal  tax,  in  order  to 
add  to  the  robbery  the  feeling  of  anguish  at  the 
thought  that  the  voluntary  contributions  of  piety 
should  be  converted  into  a  forced  tribute  to  foreign 
interests. 

Despite  the  hostility  to  which  the  Jews  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  empire  and  particularly  those  of 
Judaea  were  subjected,  the  light  of  the  law  was 
not  wholly  extinguished.  Tiberias,  and  Lydda 
next  to  it,  still  remained  a  seat  of  learning.  The 
Latin  church-father  Jerome  (331-420)  whonj  the 
church  styled  a  saint,  who  founded  a  nunnery  at 
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Bethlehem,  and  who,  like  Origen,  impelled  by  his 
thirst  after  knowledge,  endeavored  to  master  the 
Bible  in  its  original  text,  sought  Jewish  teachers 
from  those  cities.  The  not  inconsiderable  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  and  of  the  Scriptures  which 
Jerome  acquired  under  their  direction,  indicates  the 
fact  that  Judaea  was  still  a  seat  of  culture.  Bar- 
Hanina,  one  of  Jerome's  teachers,  had  to  instruct 
him  surreptitiously,  since  the  rabbis  had  forbidden 
such  instruction  in  recent  times  owing  to  the  misuse 
the  Christians  made  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Jerome,  however,  mastered  not 
only  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Hebrew  pronunciation,  but  acquired  also  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptural  text 
as  presented  by  Jewish  tradition.  He  succeeded  in 
appropriating  the  hagadic  form  of  interpretation  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  was  enabled  to  transfer  it  to 
Christian  circles,  and  used  it  at  times  with  good 
taste  and  happy  turns. 

The  Jews  were  several  centuries  ahead  of  their 
Christian  contemporaries  in  the  matter  of  judging 
and  distinguishing  between  canonical  scriptures 
and  apocryphal  collections.  The  Nicene  Council 
that  sought  to  unite  the  warring  factions  by 
peremptory  decisions,  also  settled  the  controversy 
as  to  the  sacredness  of  doubtful  books,  and  admitted 
several  apocryphal  writings  into  the  canon.  The 
Jews  with  whom  Jerome  discussed  the  Bible  pre- 
sented such  strong  arguments  to  prove  the  worth- 
lessness  of  several  apocryphal  books  that  they  must 
be  regarded  as  sound  even  with  the  advanced 
knowledge  of  today.  This  insight  was  the  product 
of  the  study  of  the  law  which  counterbalanced 
blind  credulity.  In  her  hoary  age  Judaea  still  fos- 
tered the  Hebrew  language  which  she  left  as  a 
legacy  to  her  sons  in  far  away  lands.    The  Holy 
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Tongue,  cherished  in  prayers,  in  scriptural  read- 
ings, and  in  study,  became  the  indissoluble  spiritual 
bond  that  united  the  Jewish  people. 

The  sun  of  Judaea  was  setting,  and  Christianity 
caught  a  few  of  its  dying  rays  and  cherished  them' 
in  the  Church  as  a  heavenly  light.  The  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  which  Jerome  acquired  from  his  Jewish 
teachers  enabled  him  to  prepare  his  Latin  transla- 
tion (Vulgata)  which  was  far  superior  to  the  cor- 
rupt Septuagint  and  approached  the  Hebrew  text 
more  closely,  and  which,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  the 
only  interpreter  between  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  spiritual  legacy  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  with 
each  step  in  advance  that  Christianity  took,  it  with- 
drew farther  and  farther  away  from  Judaism ;  and 
it  required  the  eloquence  of  many  centuries  to  re- 
mind it  again  of  its  Jewish  origin.  Bigotry  made 
Christianity  so  oblivious  of  its  Jewish  kinship  that 
even  Jerome  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jewish  teachers 
and  who  found  in  the  old  Testament  "the  Hebrew 
truth"  could  not  shake  off  his  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  the  Jews.  When  his  enemies  charged  him  with 
heresy  because  of  his  Jewish  studies,  Jerome  vindi- 
cated his  orthodoxy  by  his  hatred  of  the  Jews :  "If 
it  be  necessary  to  despise  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  entire  people,  then  I  detest  the  Jews  with  an 
unutterable  hatred."  His  younger  contemporary, 
the  church-father,  Augustine,  also  shared  this  view. 
This  Jew-hatred  as  an  article  of  faith  did  not  re- 
main the  private  view  of  a  writer,  but  was  accepted 
as  an  oracle  by  all  Christendom  that  reverenced  as 
sacred  the  writings  of  the  church- fathers  who  were 
regarded  as  saints.  This  creed  it  was  that  later  on 
armed  kings  and  mobs,  statesmen  and  monks,  cru- 
saders and  shepherds  against  the  Jews,  and  in- 
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vented  instruments  of  torture  and  the  stake  for 
them. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  despite  the  neglect  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  state,  the  Jews  of 
Caesarea,  the  residence  of  the  procurator,  took  a 
hand  in  the  sports  of  the  race  course,  and  had  their 
own  charioteers,  racers,  and  party  divisions  of 
green  and  blue,  as  was  the  case  in  Rome,  Ravenna, 
Constantinople  and  Antioch.  However,  as  every 
expression  of  life  at  that  time  bore  a  one-sided 
religious  stamp  the  party  struggle  of  the  colors  also 
resolved  itself  into  religious  antagonism.  The  vic- 
tory or  the  defeat  of  the  Jewish,  Samaritan  or 
Christian  charioteers  was  at  once  the  signal  of  an 
assault  by  one  religious  group  upon  the  other.  On 
the  whole,  the  numerous  Jews  of  Caesarea  were 
more  worldly  than  their  coreligionists  of  other 
cities.  They  did  not  understand  Hebrew,  and  in 
their  prayers  recited  the  confession  of  the  unity  of 
God  (Shema)  in  Greek.  The  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  the  sense  of  the 
sublimity  of  the  Scriptures  declined  in  other  places 
also.  The  ugly,  rude  Chaldaic  dialect  corrupted 
taste  everywhere.  The  corruption  of  language  was 
then  general;  the  terseness  of  the  Latin  and  the 
elegance  of  the  Greek  also  disappeared.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  barbarism. 

The  spirit  of  investigation  in  the  domain  of  the 
Talmud  also  became  languid  in  Judaea.  From  the 
time  following  the  death  of  Judah  III  there  appear 
only  a  few  isolated  names  of  men  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Talmud. 
In  doubtful  cases,  the  Babylonians,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  still  addressed  inquiries  to  the  heads  of 
the  academy  of  Tiberias,  but  little  is  known  of  their 
activity,  and  even  their  names  have  not  been  pre- 
served.    The  intolerance  of  the  Byzantine  court 
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completely  crushed  the  spirit  of  Judaea.  To  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  accumulated  Talmudic  traditions, 
they  were  collected  under  the  name  of  the  "Jerusa- 
lem Talmud"  (more  correctly  that  of  Tiberias), 
but  without  proper  order,  much  of  the  material 
being  confused,  incomplete,  fragmentary,  as  the 
memory  had  retained  it.  Who  the  collectors  were, 
and  when  the  collection  was  made  remained  un- 
known. The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  bom  under  an 
unlucky  star,  and  was  always  neglected  and  treated 
as  a  step-child.  Only  one  side  of  scholastic  activity, 
the  edifying  sermon,  was  still  cultivated  in  Judaea. 
In  the  misery  of  the  present,  it  was  to  inspire  trust 
and  hope  for  the  future.  A  beginning  was  made  at 
this  time  to  collect  homiletic  discourses  ( Haggadic 
interpretations)  also.  These  collections  consisted 
at  first  of  horfiilies  for  the  holidays  and  the  festi- 
vals as  well  as  for  those  Sabbath  days  that  had 
an  especial  significance.  Gradually,  however,  as 
calamities  emphasized  the  need  of  a  more  frequent 
appeal  to  the  emotions,  there  developed  a  cycle  of 
homilies  for  the  entire  year.  These  collections 
which  received  the  name  of  Midrash  betray  the 
taste  or  the  lack  of  it  of  those  times,  inasmuch  as 
they  place  a  construction  upon  biblical  verses  which 
is  contrary  to  their  meaning,  and  contain  a  mass 
of  heterogeneous  matter.  The  authority  of  and  a 
model  for  the  homily  was  Tanhuma  bar  Abba. 
His  discourses  have  already  a  definite  form,  and 
contain  an  introduction,  a  running  text,  an  effective 
conclusion,  and  certain  rhetorical  devices,  but  lack 
elegance  and  beauty  of  form  and  style. 

As  the  importance  of  Judaea  dwindled  on  ac- 
count of  the  decline  of  the  schools  and  the  loss 
of  the  patriarchate,  Jewish  Babylonia,  with  its 
princely  chief  and  flourishing  academies,  rose  into 
prominence  as  the  true  centre  of  Judaism,  and  pro- 
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duced  an  energetic  and  gifted  leader  in  the  person 
of  R.  Ashe,  son  of  Simlai  of  Sura  (352-427).  R. 
Ashe  combined  the  thoroughness  of  the  academy  of 
Sura  with  the  keenness  and  analytical  powers  of 
that  of  Pumbadita,  and  was  therefore  acknowl- 
edged as  a  universal  authority,  and  attracted  so 
many  disciples  that  the  school-house  of  Sura  which 
was  already  two  hundred  years  old  had  to  be  re- 
built and  enlarged.  His  lectures  were  unusually 
stimulating,  and  many  questions  that  were  left  in 
a  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  he  settled  in  a 
striking  manner,  at  once  brilliant  and  simple.  His 
contemporaries  be.stowed  upon  him  the  distin- 
guished title  of  Rabbana  (our  teacher).  During 
the  fifty-two  years  of  his  public  activity  at  Sura, 
the  academy  of  Pumbadita  saw  a  succession  of 
seven  presidents,  and  the  academy  of  Nahardea 
also  rose  into  prominence  again.  But  none  of  these 
teachers  disputed  the  rank  of  R.  Ashe,  and  Sura 
again  enjoyed  the  position  of  honor  given  it  by 
Rab.  The  oldest  Amoraim  willingly  submitted  to 
R.  Ashe's  authority  and  assisted  him  in  restoring 
the  unity  of  Israel.  Even  the  two  exilarchs  of  his 
time.  Mar  Cahana  and  his  successor  Mar  Zutra, 
yielded  to  his  ordinances.  The  exilarchs  came  to 
Sura  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  Babylonian  Jewish  communities — a  cere- 
mony which  hitherto  used  to  take  place  in  the  city 
of  the  exilarch's  residence.  Henceforth  extraordi- 
nary public  assemblies,  called  upon  the  command 
of  the  exilarch,  were  also  held  in  Sura.  R.  Ashe 
thus  made  Sura  the  centre  of  Babylonian  Jewish 
life. 

R.  Ashe's  activity  fell  in  the  reign  of  the  Sas- 
sanidean  King  Yesdigerd  I  (399-420),  a  noble 
prince  whom  the  Magi  styled  "Al  Hatim"  (the  sin- 
ner), because  he  would  not  submit  to  their  domi- 
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nation ;  but  who  was  very  friendly  to  the  Jews  and 
to  the  Christians.  On  royal  fete  days  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  R.  Ashe  for 
Sura,  Mar  Zutra  for  Pumbadita  and  Amemar  for 
Nahardea,  were  received  at  court  among  the  other 
Persian  noblemen.  Huna  bar  Nathan,  another 
Babylonian  Jew,  was  a  royal  favorite.  On  one 
occasion,  Yesdigerd  seeing  that  Huna  wore  his 
girdle,  a  vestment  of  honor  in  Persia,  near  his 
arm-pits,  as  it  was  worn  by  laymen,  lowered  it 
to  his  waist,  with  the  remark :  "You  are  a  people  of 
priests  and  should  wear  your  girdle  in  priestly  fash- 
ion." Such  attention  on  the  part  of  a  Persian  king 
who  styled  himself  the  "Son  of  the  sun,  worshipper 
of  Ormuzd,  King  of  Kings  of  Iran,"  was  certainly 
an  expression  of  high  favor. 

R.  Ashe  who  was  a  sober  thinker  seems  to  have 
discouraged  the  extravagant  Messianic  hopes  that 
animated  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  migration  of 
the  nations  and  of  the  general  upheavals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  chastisement  of  Rome.  Many  Jews 
placed  credence  in  an  ancient  Sibylline  oracle 
ascribed  to  the  prophet  Elijah  that  the  Messiah 
would  appear  in  the  eighty-fifth  jubilee  (4200  A. 
M.  440  C.  E.).  Such  Messianic  expectations  al- 
ways produced  some  fanatic  who  claimed  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  this  silent  hope.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  such  a  fanatic  appeared  in  R.  Ashe's  time  in 
Crete  who  gained  the  adherence  of  all  the  Jewish 
communities  of  the  island.  He  called  himself 
Moses,  promised  to  lead  his  followers  dry-shod 
across  the  sea  into  the  promised  land  as  Moses  of 
old  did,  and  misled  many  Jews  by  his  promises. 
Many  of  his  dupes  found  their  death  in  the  sea, 
and  the  false  Moses  himself  disappeared.  R.  Ashe 
warned  his  generation  against  such  false  expecta- 
tions, and   interpreted   the   prophecy  ascribed  to 
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Elijah  to  mean  that  before  the  eighty-fifth  jubilee 
the  Messiah  is  certain  not  to  appear ;  after  the  lapse 
of  that  time  one  may  hope  for  his  appearance,  but 
the  exact  time  of  his  coming  must  remain  uncertain. 

As  a  result  of  his  superior  qualifications,  R. 
Ashe  was  able  to  undertake  a  task  that  exerted  a 
far-reaching  influence  both  upon  the  development 
and  upon  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  people.  R.  Ashe 
began  the  gigantic  work  of  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  great  mass  of  explanations,  deductions  and 
extensions  of  the  Mishna  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  "Talmud."  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
enterprise  was  undoubtedly  the  desire  to  assist  the 
memory  in  the  retention  of  the  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  materia],  the  intellectual  legacy  of  three 
generations.  R.  Ashe  himself  complains  of  the 
decline  of  the  retentive  powers  of  memory  in  his 
generation  in  comparison  with  the  past,  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  in  his  days  the  memory  was  taxed 
more  severely  than  heretofore  on  account  of  the 
added  material.  The  fifty  years  of  continuous  ac- 
tivity that  was  granted  him,  enabled  R.  Ashe  to 
assimilate  the  great  mass  of  tradition. 

R.  Ashe  gave  form  and  order  to  this  great  mass 
of  Talmudic  material,  but  the  Talmud  was  not  as 
yet  written  down.  The  giving  of  a  written  form 
to  the  Oral  Law  was  still  regarded  as  an  offence, 
as  a  materialization  of  the  spiritual,  and  particu- 
larly so  at  a  time  when  Christianity  appropriated 
the  sacred  Scriptures  as  its  own  spiritual  posses-' 
sion  and  regarded  itself  as  the  chosen  Israel  on  that 
account.  From  the  then  Jewish  point  of  view,  only 
the  Oral  law  was  left  to  Judaism  to  distinguish  it 
from  Christianity.  This  thought  was  frequently 
applied  in  poetic  form;  "Moses  had  intended  to 
write  down  the  Mishna  also,  but  anticipating  that 
the  nations  would  once  possess  the  Torah  in  a  Greek 
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translation  and  would  claim ;  'We  are  Israel,  we  are 
the  children  of  God,'  while  the  Jewish  people  would 
insist :  'We  are  the  children  of  God,'  God  provided 
this  token:  He  who  possesses  my  secrets  (Myste- 
rion)  is  my  true  son.  But  this  secret  is  the  Mishna 
and  the  Oral  Law,  hence  the  prophet  Hosea  (8, 
12)  :  'If  I  were  to  write  down  the  multitude  of  my 
laws,  Israel  would  be  regarded  as  a  stranger.'  "  By 
his  completion  of  the  Talmud,  R.  Ashe  completed 
the  work  which  R.  Judah  I  began  two  centuries  be- 
.  fore,  though  R.  Ashe's  work  was  infinitely  more 
difficult.  The  Mishna  lays  down  only  the  dry  Hala- 
chah,  the  concise  legal  conclusions,  in  brief,  well 
rounded  paragraphs;  the  Talmud,  however,  con- 
tains also  the  living  spirit  of  the  law.  traces  the  un- 
foldment  of  the  law  in  all  its  phases,  and  penetrates 
into  its  depths  with  hair-splitting  acumen.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud,  collected  almost  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  produced  a  deeper 
eflFect  and  exerted  a  greater  influence  than  the  lat- 
ter. R.  Ashe,  however,  did  not  entirely  complete 
the  gigantic  work  he  undertook.  He,  as  well  as 
his  contemporaries,  still  possessed  too  much  cre- 
ative energy  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
collection  of  the  material  handed  down  from  the 
past. 

As  though  R.  Ashe  had  a  presentiment  that  evil 
days  were  about  to  come,  and  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  place  the  Taimudic  structure  under  a 
roof,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  R.  Ashe's  death 
the  Jews  of  the  Persian  empire  were  in  fact  sub- 
jected to  persecutions  which  struck  them  all  the 
more  keenly  because  they  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  perfect  security.  Yesdigerd  II,  probably 
influenced  by  the  Magi  who  had  learned  to  imitate 
the  Qiristians  in  their  proselytizing  zeal  and  in 
their  religious  intolerance,  persecuted  the  Mani- 
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cheans  and  the  ClH-istians.  Sooner  or  later  the  turn 
of  the  Jews  also  had  to  come,  and  he  issued  a  de- 
cree prohibiting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
As  there  were  many  ways  of  circumventing  this 
prohibition,  this  persecution  which,  moreover,  was 
of  brief  duration,  led  to  no  martyrdom.  But  the  per- 
secutions under  his  son  Firuz  which  continued  for 
ten  years  (474-484)  were  of  a  more  serious  nature. 
This  persecution  was  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  some 
Jews  of  Ispahan  who  killed  two  Magi  and  stripped 
off  their  skins.  To  avenge  the  death  of  the  Magi, 
Firuz  put  to  death  half  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
of  Ispahan,  and  abducted  Jewish  children  by  force 
to  the  temple  of  Horvan  in  order  to  raise  them  as 
fire- worshippers.  But  Firuz's  persecution  ex- 
tended also  over  the  Babylonian  communities,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  were  called 
upon  to  suffer  martyrdom.  Firuz  demanded  noth- 
ing short  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  fire- 
worship.  As  the  adults  would  not  yield  to  force, 
Firuz  ordered  the  forcible  abduction  of  children 
who  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Magi.  This  was 
something  new,  which  did  not  occur  to  the  perse- 
cutor Hadrian,  and  which  was  only  later  on  imi- 
tated by  the  Christian  clergy.  This  persecution 
produced  martyrs,  the  first  in  Babylonia.  The 
exilarch,  Huna-Mari,  and  two  teachers  of  the  law, 
Amemar  bar  Mar  Yanka  and  Meshershaia  bar 
Pakod  were  first  imprisoned  and  afterwards  put 
to  death.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  bloody  per- 
secution was  that  it  put  a  stop  to  the  academic  ac- 
tivity of  the  Babylonian  Jews;  the  academies  were 
either  empty  or  destroyed.  Whoever  could  escape 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  emigration  on  a  large 
scale  followed,  southward  to  Arabia  and  eastward 
to  India.'  The  emigration  to  India  was  of  larger 
import.    Under  the  leadership  of  a  prominent  and 
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wealthy  Babylonian  named  Joseph  Rabban,  several 
Jewish  families  wandered  to  the  land  of  gold,  and 
reached  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  western  India 
(about  490),  which  was  an  important  commercial 
centre.  The  Brahman  king  Airvi  (Eravi)  of 
■  Eranganor  received  the  Jews  kindly,  granted  them 
permission  to  settle  in  his  land,  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  laws  and  to  be  governed  by  a 
chief  of  their  own  (Mardeliar).  Their  first  chief 
was  their  leader  Joseph  Rabban  upon  whom  the 
Indian  king  conferred  special  privileges  and  a 
princely  dignity  which  were  to  be  hereditary.  Like 
the  Indian  princes,  the  Jewish  chief  was  given  the 
right  to  ride  on  an  elephant,  to  be  preceded  by  a 
herald  to  the  accompaniment  of  drums  and  cym- 
bals, and  to  sit  on  a  carpet.  Joseph  Rabban  is  said 
to  have  had  a  line  of  seventy-two  successors  who 
governed  the  Jewish  Indian  colony.  The  privileges 
which  Airvi  conferred  upon  the  Jewish  immigrants 
were  engraved  on  a  copper  tablet  in  old-Indian 
(Tamil)  characters  which  is  said  to  be  still  in 
existence  today.  It  seems,  though,  that  the  im- 
migrants under  Joseph  Rabban  found  in  India  a 
Jewish  colony  that  had  come  to  India  from  Persia 
nearly  three  centuries  before  (231)  at  the  time 
when  China  also  is  said  to  have  received  its  Jewish 
population. 

With  the  death  of  Firuz  (about  495-6)  the  per- 
secutions happily  ceased,  and  the  old  order  was  re- 
stored. The  academies  were  opened  again,  under 
the  last  Amoraim,  Rabina  in  Sura  and  Jose  in  Pum- 
badita.  These  two  leaders  and  their  assistants  con- 
fined their  activity  to  the  completion  and  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Talmudic  compilation  begun  by  R,  Ashe. 
The  recent  tribulations  which  probably  resulted  in 
a  diminution  of  study,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  bringing 
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the  Talmud  to  a  close.  Rabina  who  presided  at  the 
Sura  academy  (4S8-499)  and  R.  Jose  (from  471  to 
about  520),  were  styled  the  "last  of  the  Amoraim," 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  both 
Academies  whose  names  are  still  preserved  also 
participated  in  this  work.  Rabina  and  R.  Jose, 
with  the  assistance  of  those  men,  completed  the 
Talmud,  that  is,  they  declared  their  compilation 
of  all  former  discussions  and  decisions  as  closed 
and  completed,  to  which  no  additions  were  to  be 
made.  The  close  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (also 
called  Gemara),  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Jews  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  planted  the  first  seed  of  a  new 
religion  and  a  new  world-empire,  and  when  the 
Gothic  and  Prankish  kingdoms  of  Europe  arose 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  Talmud  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary 
literary  work  consisting  of  twelve  volumes;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  other 
literary  product,  but  forms  literally  a  world  of  its 
own  which  must  be  judged  only  by  its  own  laws. 
It  is  because  there  is  no  standard  by  which  to  gauge 
it  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  present  its  characteristics. 
Its  comparison  to  the  patristic  literature  which  was 
developed  at  the  same  time  fails  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion. Like  all  intellectual  products  that  follow  a 
single,  exclusively  one-sided  tendency,  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  is  full  of  defects.  The  Talmud  con- 
tains many  things  that  are  petty  and  immaterial 
but  which  are  treated  with  much  importance  and 
seriousness.  Moreover,  from  its  Persian  environ- 
ment the  Talmud  borrowed  superstitious  views 
which  presume  the  existence  of  demons,  the  power 
of  witchcraft,  and  the  efficacy  of  exorcism,  of  magic 
cures,  and  of  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  all  of 
which  are  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism. 
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It  also  contains  some  isolated,  ungracious  utter- 
ances and  opinions  concerning  other  peoples  and 
other  religions.  Finally  it  encourages  an  unhealthy 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures — and  insipid  con- 
structions that  are  often  opposed  to  the  truth.  No 
breath  of  poetry  stirs  its  leaves,  and  on  reading  the 
Talmud  one  must  forget  the  poetry  of  the  Bible, 
its  simple  yet  compelling  beauty  of  form,  the  vivid 
eloquence  of  the  prophets,  the  heaven  soaring 
flight  of  the  Psalms,  the  profundity  of  the  Book  of 
Job — one  must  forget  all  these  if  he  is  to  bear  no 
grudge  against  the  Talmud  and  thereby  do  it  no 
injustice.  The  distortion  of  biblical  poetry  by 
means  of  far-fetched  interpretations,  the  Talmud, 
to  be  sure,  shares  with  the  patristic  literature  that 
likewise  distorted  the  simple  meaning  of  biblical 
words  in  order  to  deduce  dogmas  and  hobbies  from 
the  Bible.  Only  the  Talmudists  did  not  possess 
such  noble  models  as  the  church-fathers  did.  For 
these  defects  the  Talmud  was  held  responsible  and 
was  condemned  as  a  work  of  pedantry,  as  a  tainted 
fountain,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  creation  of  a  single  author  who  must  answer 
for  each  word.  Upward  of  six  centuries  lie  petri- 
fied in  the  Talmud  most  conspicuously  true  to  life, 
with  their  peculiar  fashions,  manner  of  speech  and 
habits  of  thought,  in  a  sense  of  literary  Herculan- 
eum  and  Pompeii,  not  weakened  by  an  artificial 
copy  which  reproduces  within  a  narrow  compass 
a  colossal  picture  on  a  reduced  scale. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  one  should  meet 
in  this  world  side  by  side  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  serious  and 
the  puerile,  the  altar  and  the  ashes,  the  Jewish  and 
the  pagan.  Invidious  utterances  that  are  no  more 
than  the  expression  of  a  momentary  dejection  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  have  been  thoughtlessly 
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preserved  and  incorporated  in  the  Talmud.  The 
excessive  zeal  of  the  compilers  who  were  loathe  to 
lose  a  single  word  uttered  by  the  revered  ancients 
overreached  the  mark.  However,  the  objection- 
able utterances  are  more  than  offset  by  the  doc- 
trines of  good  will  and  charity  towards  all  men 
without  distinction  to  race  and  religion  which  have 
also  been  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  though  these 
expressions  of  a  lofty  morality  are  covered  and 
hidden  by  the  mass  of  ritualistic  laws  which  are  the 
chief  concern  of  the  Talmudists. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, and  the  one  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  is  its  flight  of  thought,  its  keen- 
ness of  reasoning,  and  its  mental  flashes  that  rise 
of  a  sudden  and  vanish  again.  The  Talmudic  mine 
contains  an  infinite  abudance  of  ideas  and  thought- 
provoking  material,  not,  however,  in  the  character 
of  a  finished  theme  which  one  may  acquire  with 
little  effort,  but  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  genesis. 
The  Talmud  introduces  one  into  the  workship  of 
thought,  so  that  one  may  follow  the  progress  of 
any  idea  from  its  very  first  impulse  up  to  the  dizzy 
heights  of  incomprehensibility  to  which  it  occasion- 
ally rises.  For  this  reason  the  Babylonian  more 
than  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  became  the  funda- 
mental possession  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  breath 
of  its  life,  its  very  soul.  In  succeeding  generations, 
it  became  a  family  history  in  which  the  Jews  felt 
at  home,  wherein  they  lived  and  moved,  the  thinkers 
in  the  realm  of  thought,  the  dreamer  in  the  glorified 
ideal  pictures.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
the  external  world,  nature,  man,  historic  forces 
and  events,  were  of  no  importance  to  the  Jewish 
people,  were  regarded  as  mere  accidents,  a  mere 
phantom ;  the  Talmud  alone  was  the  true  reality  to 
them,    A  new  truth  received  the  stamp  of  approval 
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only  after  it  appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Tal- 
mud. Even  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  an- 
cient history  of  Israel,  the  fiery  and  balmy  words 
of  the  prophets,  the  outpouring  of  soul  of  the 
psalmists  were  derived  from  the  Talmud  and  col- 
ored by  the  Talmudic  point  of  view.  But  inas- 
much as  Judaism  rested  from  its  very  beginning 
upon  the  basis  of  real  life,  and  the  Talmud  in  con- 
sequence had  to  deal  with  things  of  this  world, 
the  Jewish  people  did  not  succumb  to  that  dream- 
life,  that  contempt  for  and  hatred  of  reality  which 
monasticism  introduced  and  sanctified  in  the  Mid- 
dle ages.  The  intellectual  tendency  that  dominates 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  certainly  led  often  to  sub- 
tleties and  scholasticism,  just  as  no  historic  phe- 
nomenon is  free  from  faults.  But  even  this  mis- 
use of  the  intellect  tended  to  strengthen  the  Jew- 
ish power  of  comprehension,  and  to  prepare  the 
Jews  for  scientific  pursuits  when  the  age  of  science 
finally  dawned.  The  Babylonian  Talmudists  gen- 
erated that  keen  subtlety  of  the  Jewish  mind  that 
protected  the  scattered  sons  of  Israel  against  dull- 
ness and  stupidity.  The  Talmud  was  the  ether  that 
warded  off  corruption,  the  dynamic  force  that  van- 
quished indolence  and  inertia,  a  perennially  bub- 
bling spring  that  kept  the  spirit  ever  fresh  and 
quick.  In  a  word,  the  Talmud  was  the  tutor  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  all  the  lands  of  the  dispersion, 
and  it  was  not  a  bad  teacher  either,  inasmuch  as 
it  inculcated  a  high  degree  of  morality  in  the  Jewish 
people  despite  all  the  disturbing  influences  of  in- 
vidious laws,  humiliation  and  systematic  demorali- 
zation. Moreover,  the  Talmud  proved  to  be  the  co- 
hesive force  that  united  the  scattered  members  of 
Israel  and  protected  them  against  schisms  and  sec- 
tarianism. It  made  posterity  familiar  with  the 
history  of  their  people. 
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The  gigantic  task  of  the  completion  of  the  Tal- 
mud was  hardly  accomplished,  and  the  persecu- 
tions under  Firuz  were  hardly  forgotten,  when  a 
new  storm  broke  over  the  heads  of  the  Persian 
Jews.  A  certain  Mazdak  arose  in  Persia  as  a  re- 
former of  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  and  believed 
to  have  discovered  the  means  of  assuring  the  vic- 
tory of  light  over  darkness,  of  Ormuzd  over  Ahri- 
man.  This  means  consisted  in  the  community  of 
property  and  of  wives  which  would  obviate  greed 
and  lust,  the  sources  of  all  evil.  As  the  reformer 
was  absolutely  sincere  and  was  leading  an  ascetic 
life,  he  gained  many  followers  who  reduced  his 
teachings  to  practice  (about  501).  These  adher- 
ents of  the  reformer  called  themselves  Zendiks,  the 
true  believers  of  the  Zend,  the  religion  of  the  holy 
word.  Among  Mazdak's  faithful  disciples  was  king 
Cavad  (488-531 ),  and  he  issued  a  decree  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Persian  empire  must  accept  the 
teachings  of  the  reformer,  and  act  accordingly.  The 
lower  classes  who  had  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain,  and  who  thought  little  of  woman's 
honor,  became  the  most  zealous  Zendiks,  and  ap- 
propriated other  people's  property  and  wives.  The 
result  was  a  confusion  of  the  conception  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice,  such  as  the  world 
had  never  witnessed  before.  Although  the  Persian 
nobles  dethroned  and  imprisoned  Cavad,  the  com- 
mon people,  with  the  help  of  the  Huns,  restored 
him  to  power,  and  he  again  renewed  his  zeal  in  be- 
behalf  of  Mazdak's  reformation.  Many  children 
born  during  Cavad's  reign  did  not  know  who  their 
real  fathers  were,  and  no  man  could  enjoy  his  pos- 
sessions in  security.  The  Jews  and  Christians,  of 
course,  were  not  spared  the  annoyance  of  this  com- 
munistic fraud;  but  while  the  legalized  robberies 
of  the  Zendiks  affected  only  the  wealthy,  the  com- 
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munity  of  wives  struck  at  the  very  root  of  Jewish 
morality.  Jews  had  ever  regarded  chastity  and  the 
sanctity. of  marriage  as  fundamental  virtues;  the 
Talmud  impressed  these  virtues  even  more  deeply 
upon  the  Jewish  consciousness;  they  could  not  ex- 
pose their  wives  and  their  virgins  to  dishonor,  and 
befoul  the  purity  of  their  families.  They  resisted. 
An  uprising  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  which  oc- 
curred at  this  time  was  in  all  probability  organized 
in  defense  of  their  homes  against  the  unbearable 
communism  of  the  Zendiks.  This  rebellion  was 
headed  by  the  youthful  exilarch  Mar  Zutra  II,  who 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  personality,  since 
legend  embellished  his  birth  and  his  deeds  with 
wonderful  tales. 

Mar  Zutra  II  (496-520)  was  the  son  of  the 
learned  Huna  who  was  clothed  with  the  dignity 
of  exilarchate  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Firuz 
(488-508),  and  was  still  of  a  tender  age  when  his 
father  died.  At  nineteen,  he  rose,  weapon  in  hand, 
to  defend  the  honor  of  the  Jewish  home.  At  the 
head  of  a  band  of  four  hundred  Jewish  warriors, 
he  expelled  the  adherents  of  Mazdak  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Jewish  Babylonia,  and  is  said  to  have 
performed  such  splendid  feats  of  arms  that  the 
troops  sent  by  the  king  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
were  powerless  against  him.  Mar  Zutra  declared 
his  independence  of  Persia,  and  organized  a  small 
Jewish  state  with  Mahuza,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ctesiphon,  as  its  capital.  But  after  an  independ- 
ence of  nearly  seven  years,  this  small  Jewish  state 
was  finally  overwhelmed  by  a  Persian  army,  and 
Mar  Zufra  was  captured.  He  and  his  aged  grand- 
father Mar  Hanina  were  executed,  and  their  bodies 
were  nailed  to  a  cross  on  the  bridge  of  Mahuza 
(about  520).  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
plundered  and  dragged  into  captivity.    The  mem- 
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bers  of  the  exilarch's  family  had  to  flee  for  their 
lives  and  carried  the  exilarch's  infant  son,  born 
after  his  father's  death  and  named  like  him  Mar 
Zutra,  to  Judaea  where  he  grew  up  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  learning.  During  Cavad's 
reign  the  Babylonian  exilarchate  was  thus  inter- 
rupted for  some  time.  The  Talmudic  academies  also 
were  closed  because  the  teachers  of  the  law  were 
persecuted  and  had  to  conceal  themselves.  It  seems, 
though,  that  the  persecutions  did  not  embrace  all 
of  Persia,  for  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  Persian  army  that  was  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict  with  the  Byzantine  general 
Belisarius,  and,  out  of  consideration  for  them,  the 
Persian  commander  asked  for  an  armistice  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  celebrate  the  Passover.  With 
Cavad's  death  the  persecutions  ceased.  Under  his 
successor  Chosroes  Nushirvan  (531-579)  the  Jews 
enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  again. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Babylonian  Jews  hastened  to  reopen 
the  academies,  and,  in  a  measure,  to  reunite  the 
broken  chain  of  tradition.  The  fugitive  R.  Giza 
was  called  to  Sura  and  Simuna  to  Pumbadita  as 
the  heads  of  the  respective  academies;  and  these 
men  and  their  disciples  devoted  all  their  activities 
to  the  Talmud  as  their  most  important  duty.  The 
Talmud  was  the  sole  goal  of  all  the  thinking  and 
pious  Jews  of  that  time;  it  satisfied  the  religious 
zeal  as  well  as  ambition,  assured  peace  of  mind, 
brought  fame,  and  promoted  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  aims.  The  persecution  of  the  law  ren- 
dered it  all  the  more  precious  and  sacred. 

However,  the  disciples  of  the;  last  Amoraim  no 
longer  possessed  the  creative  force  necessary  to 
continue  the  Talmud;  moreover,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  law  as  well  as  its  method  of  treatment 
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was  already  so  exhausted  as  to  be  no  longer  sus- 
ceptible of  augmentation  and  expansion.  The 
heads  of  the  academies,  therefore,  contented  them- 
selves, following  the  ancient  custom  of  gathering 
the  disciples  about  them  in  the  two  scholastic 
months  (Adar,  March;  Elul,  September),  with  im- 
parting the  subject  matter  to  them,  with  familiariz- 
ing them  with  Talmudic  methodology  and  with  giv- 
ing them  problems  to  work  out  for  themselves,  in 
the  following  six  months.  At  any  rate  they  set- 
tled in  accordance  with  definite  principles  many 
points  of  religious  practice,  both  ritual,  civil,  and 
marital,  that  had  hitherto  remained  unsettled  or 
over  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  academies.  The  vast  material  of  the  Talmud 
that  led  to  no  definite  decision  owing  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  discussions,  they  were  to  utilize  for  pur- 
poses of  practical  usage.  Judges  must  have  a  defi- 
nite norm  in  accordance  with  which  decisions  in 
given  cases  are  to  be  rendered;  each  individual 
needed  unequivocal  prescriptions  to  guide  him  in 
his  religious  practices.  Because  of  their  tendency 
to  fix  religious  and  judicial  practices  after  weigh- 
ing the  pros  and  cons,  the  post-Amoraic  teachers 
were  styled  Saboraim  (Reasoners).  They  followed 
a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  course.  They 
did  not  trust  themselves  to  follow  independent  views 
that  might  be  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Talmud. 

In  the  age  of  the  Saboraim,  the  rudiments  of  a 
science  were  introduced  without  which  the  sacred 
Scriptures  would  have  remained  a  sealed  book  and 
which  little  by  little  assisted  in  overcoming  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  Talmud.  The  holy  books  with 
their  fragrant  poetry  and  lofty  teachings  were  il- 
legible because  they  lacked  one  apparent  trifle — 
vowels.     The  text  consisted  exclusively  of  conso- 
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nants  which,  without  the  animating  clement  of 
vowels,  was  dead,  could  be  read  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  could  be  given  various  meanings.  Only 
the  teachers  of  the  law  and  their  disciples  could 
read  it.  To  the  people  at  large,  however,  who  had 
not  learned  from  youth  the  traditional  reading  of 
the  text,  it  remained  inaccessible  for  lack  of  vow- 
els. In  a  former  period,  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  indicate  the  three  chief  vowels  by  certain  char- 
acters which,  however,  were  used  only  sparingly 
and  not  uniformly.  Even  scholars  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  words  that  contained 
the  same  consonants,  but  had  different  meanings. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Fortunately,  a  scientific  impulse  was  wafted  into 
Persia  from  moribund  Greece.  The  fanaticism  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  closed  the  philosophic  schools 
.  of  Athens,  and  the  last  seven  wise  men  of  Greece 
emigrated  to  Persia  whose  king  Nushirvan  was  re- 
garded as  a  friend  of  science.  Spurred  on  by  the 
Greek  spirit,  a  school  of  medicine  and  of  natural 
science  arose  in  the  region  where  Jews  lived  in 
great  numbers.  The  science  of  language  also 
found  some  cultivation  among  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians on  the  Euphrates  and'on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tigris — the  Nestorians.  The  members  of  this  sect 
who  had  separated  from  their  coreligionists  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  Jacobites,  on  account  of  doctrin- 
al differences,  and  who  hated  them  bitterly,  stood 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Jews,  unhke  their  core- 
ligionists of  the  west.*  These  Syrian  Christians, 
it  is  not  known  exactly  when,  introduced  in  their 
religious  writings  a  makeshift  for  vowels  that  ren- 
dered a  knowledge  of  grammatical  rules  indispens- 

*  See  appendix  to  ihis  volume. 
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able.  Stirred  by  their  example,  the  Jews  of  their 
neighborhood  began  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
Scriptures ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  and 
the  comprehension  of  the  biblical  books,  some  vowel 
signs  had  to  be  provided  first  of  all.  This  was  done 
by  one  or  more  men  who  remained  unknown.  At 
first,  vowel  points  were  provided,  as  in  the  Syrian 
system,  only  for  words  that  were  susceptible  to 
more  than  one  reading;  but  gradually  a  complete 
system  was  developed,  and  each  consonant  was  pro- 
vided with  a  vowel  sign.  The  invention  of  these 
signs  appears  very  easy  today,  yet  thousands  of 
years  passed  before  it  occurred  to  any  one.  Its 
simplicity  consisted  in  giving  the  validity  of  vowels 
to  the  diminutive  form  of  certain  Hebrew  semi- 
consonants  (such  as  i,  y,  u  and  w).  These  diminu- 
tive letters  were  placed  as  vowel  signs  above  the 
consonants. 

Five  or  six  signs  sufficed  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  ■ 
life  into  the  dead  bones  of  the  consonants,  and  to 
make  them  easily  legible.  Whoever  the  inventor 
was,  possibly  some  primary  teacher  who  sou^t  to 
facilitate  the  reading  of  the  sacred  text,  he  ren- 
dered an  invaluable  service  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible.  By  disclosing  the  meaning  of  each 
word  and  of  each  verse  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Judaism  were  made  discernible,  and  these  promoted 
the  general  morality.  When  Christianity  awoke 
from  the  sleep  and  the  raving  frenzy  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  its  spiritual  leaders  seized  upon  the  holy 
books  in  the  Hebrew  original  and  thereby  ban- 
ished the  spectre  of  medievalism.  But  the  under- 
standing of  the  holy  books  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  introduction  of  the  vowel  signs. 

The  anonymous  Babylonian  or  Persian  inventor 
of  these  signs,  or  anoUier,  introduced  also  accent 
marks,  and  likewise  in  simple  form,  to  indicate  the 
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divisions  of  verses  and  sentences.  This  simple  sys- 
tem of  vowels  and  accent  marks  which  remained 
unknown  for  centuries  and  was  discovered  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  called  the 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  system.  Only  very  few 
copies  are  provided  with  the  vowels  and  ac- 
cents of  that  system,  because  it  was  superseded 
by  a  younger  system  which  originated  in  Tiberias. 
Since  the  invention  of  these  signs,  the  copyists  of 
the  Scriptures  vocalized  the  text  here  and  there, 
and  this  vocalization  became  the  occupation  of  the 
Punctators.  Only  the  Pentateuch,  out  of  which 
weekly  portions  were  publicly  read  in  the  synagog, 
remained  unvocalized,  and  is  still  so  today,  because 
religious  overscrupulousness  did  not  permit  the  ad- 
dition of  even  a  single  dot  to  the  book  which  con- 
tained the  divine  revelation.  The  punctators  were; 
guided  partly  by  the  traditional  pronunciation  and 
partly  also  by  a  certain  grammatical  tact'  which 
gradually  developed  into  definite  rules  of  Hebrew 
grammar.  This  occupation  with  Hebrew  grammar 
and  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  might  have  under- 
mined the  absolutism  of  the  Talmud  ere  long,  had 
not  evil  days  come  upon  the  Jewish  communities  of 
Babylonia  and  Persia.  In  this  century  Magianism 
vied  with  Christianity  for  the  palm  of  intolerance. 
Judaism  was  the  abomination  of  both,  and  the 
priests  of  two  religions  one  of  which  promised  man- 
kind the  victory  of  light  and  the  other  brotherly 
love  utilized  weak  kings  as  instruments  of  cruel 
persecution. 

Hormisdas  IV  (579-589),  the  son  of  Chosroes 
Nushirvan,  was  unlike  his  great  father  in  every  re- 
spect. As  long  as  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
his  tutor  and  adviser  Buzurg-Mihir,  the  Persian 
Seneca,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  game  of 
chess  for  the  feeble  king  as  an  object  lesson  of  the 
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dependance  of  the  kinp  upon  the  army  and  the  peo- 
ple, Hormisdas  concealed  his  true  character.  But 
upon  the  retirement  of  this  philosopher,  Hormisdas 
revealed  his  real  nature,  and  proved  another  Nero. 
Led  by  the  Magi  who  sought  to  stay  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  their  religion  by  persecuting  the 
adherents  of  other  faiths,  his  wrath  was  turned 
upon  the  Jews  and  the  Qiristians  of  his  realm.  The 
Talmudic  academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbadita  were 
closed  again,  and  the  teachers  of  the  law  had  again 
to  flee  for  their  lives  (581 ).  They  settled  in  Peroz- 
Shabur  (near  Nahardea),  which  was  in  possession 
of  an  Arabic  chieftain,  and  estabh.shed  there  a  new 
academy  wherein  they  continued  their  activity. 

Happily,  Hormisdas'  cruel  reign  was  of  short 
duration;  the  Persian  people  became  restive,  and 
the  political  enemies  of  Persia  broke  into  her  ter- 
ritory on  all  sides  and  appropriated  many  districts. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Sassanids  was  saved  only  by 
the  courageous  general  Bahram  Tshubin.  How- 
ever, when  the  foolish  king  repaid  the  saviour  of 
his  country  with  ingratitude,  and  removed  him 
from  his  post,  Bahram  rose  against  him,  removed 
him  from  the  throne  (589),  and  cast  him  into  a 
dungeon  where  he  was  afterwards  murdered.  Bah- 
ram who  at  first  conducted  the  government  in  the 
name  of  Prince  Chosru,  discarded  his  mask  after- 
wards, and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Persia 
(589-90).  The  Jews  of  Persia  and  Babylonia  em- 
braced the  cause  of  Bahram  who  was  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  them,  and  supported  him  with  money 
and  with  men,  while  the  Persian  people,  after  some 
hesitation,  directed  their  sympathy  to  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  throne,  Chosru.  The  academies  of  Sura 
and  Pumbadita  were  reopened  (589),  and  Hanan 
of  Iskivan  returned  with  his  associates  and  dis- 
ciples from  Peroz-Shabur  to  Pumbadita  and  re- 
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Stored  the  former  academic  order.  But  Bahram's 
reign  was  a  brief  one.  The  Byzantine  emperor 
Mauritius  at  whose  court  the  fugitive  prince  Chosru 
found  refuge,  sent  an  army  to  his  support  which 
was  augmented  by  the  Persians  who  had  remained 
loyal  to  him.  Bahram's  army  was  defeated,  he 
himself  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Huns, 
and  many  Jews  who  had  loyally  supported  him  to 
pay  for  it  with  their  lives.  The  Persian  general 
Mebodes,  upon  his  capture  of  Mahuza  which  con- 
tained a  large  Jewish  population,  put  many  Jews  to 
the  sword.  Chosru  II  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
father;  but  this  just  and  noble  prince  who  re- 
sembled his  grandfather  Kushirvan  rather  than  his 
father  Hormisdas,  did  not  avenge  himself  on  the 
Jews  for  their  participation  in  the  uprising.  Dur- 
ing his  long  reign  (590628)  both  academies  con- 
tinued an  uninterrupted  existence.  Hanan  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  presidency  of  the  Pumbadita  acad- 
emy by  Mari  bar  Mar  who  had  established  a  school 
at  Peroz-Shabur,  while  Mar  bar  Huna  officiated 
in  Sura  at  the  same  time  (609-620). 
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CHAPTER    IX 

JEWRY  IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(500-640  C.  E.) 

If  the  Jews  of  the  Persian  Orient  experienced 
periods  of  storm,  they  enjoyed  at  times,  at  least, 
periods  of  calm  also.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  and 
of  the  Byzantine  Orient,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
neither  vouchsafed  the  rest  which  results  from  the 
indifference  of  the  masters  towards  a  certain  class 
of  the  population,  nor  were  they  lashed  with  fury 
that  goads  to  rebellion.  To  the  arrogance  char- 
acteristic of  ancient  Rome  the  Byzantine  empire,  of 
which  the  Holy  Land  formed  a  part,  superadded 
the  malice  of  Greece,  and  the  anti- Jewish  virulence 
which  the  faithful  imbibed  from  the  church  fathers. 
It  was  Byzantium  that  gave  birth  to  the  catchwords 
which  imputed  to  the  Jews  the  most  heinous  crime; 
it  stigmatized  them  as  deicides.  Nevertheless  By- 
zantium did  not  exterminate  the  Jews  but  tolerated 
them  in  order  to  degrade  them,  to  render  them  mis- 
erable and  wretched  that  they  might  exist  as  a  hor- 
rifying example  of  their  deicidal  deed. 

The  laws  of  Theodosius  the  Younger  excluded 
the  Byzantine  Jews  from  all  offices  of  honor,  and 
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interdicted  the  building  of  synagogs — and  these 
laws  were  rigorously  enforced  by  his  successors 
who  were  thoroughly  fanatic  adherents  of  the 
church.  The  spirit  that  animated  the  rulers  of  the 
eastern-Roman  empire  towards  the  Jews  is  indi- 
cated by  an  expression  of  Zeno,  the  Isaurian  up- 
start. In  Antioch  that  had  its  races  and  factions 
of  the  Blue  and  the  Green,  like  all  large  cities  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  partisans  of  the  Green  once 
instituted  one  of  those  riots  that  usually  terminated 
in  bloodshed.  On  this  occasion  the  Greens  killed 
also  many  Jews,  among  others,  cast  their  bodies 
into  the  fire,  and  burned  down  their  synagogs. 
When  Zeno  was  informed  of  this  occurrence  he  re- 
marked: "The  Greens  are  culpable  only  because 
they  burned  dead  Jews  and  not  the  living  ones 
also!"  The  Byzantine  populace  demoralized  by 
church  quarrels  and  by  the  rivalry  of  the  party 
colors  saw  in  the  Jew-hatred  displayed  by  the  rulers 
a  tacit  challenge  to  vent  its  fury  upon  die  Jews. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine and  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  though  treate'd 
with  little  consideration  as  citizens,  at  least  enjoyed 
complete  religious  freedom.  The  emperors  did  not 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Jews.  The 
first  emperor  to  restrict  their  civil  rights  still  fur- 
ther and  to  impose  upon  them  all  sorts  of  religious 
restraints  was  Justinian  (527-565).  The  ignomin- 
ious law  that  no  credence  be  attached  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Jewish  witnesses  as  against  Christians 
emanated  from  him.  Jewish  testimony  was  valid 
only  when  all  parties  to  the  suit  were  Jews.  The 
Samaritans  fared  even  worse,  for  their  testimony 
had  no  validity  at  all,  and  they  could  not  even  will 
their  property.  This  was  an  act  of  vengeance 
against  the  Samaritans  because  they  had  attempted 
.  several  uprisings  against  the  imperial  power,  and 
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had  once  even  chosen  a  king  of  their  own  by  the 
name  of  Julian  bar  Sabar.  As  the  Jews  did  not 
participate  in  this  rebellion,  they  were  given  cer- 
tain advantages  over  the  Samaritans.  In  every 
other  respect,  Jews  and  Samaritans  were  treated 
alike.  Though,  in  common  with  all  heretics,  they 
were  excluded  from  all  offices  of  honor,  they  were 
nevertheless  compelled  to  accept  the  burdensome 
and  costly  office  of  the  decurionate  (magistracy) 
without  enjoying  the  privileges  attaching  thereto: 
exemption  from  the  penalty  of  scourging  and  of 
exile.  "They  are  to  bear  the  burden  even  though 
they  groan  under  it,  but  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  any  honor."* 

Justinian  interfered  also  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Jewish  Passover.  A  certain  Christian  sect, 
the  Quartodecimani,  in  violation  of  the  decree  of 
the  Nicene  Council,  still  persisted  in  observing  the 
Easter  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan  simultaneously 
with  the  Jewish  Passover.  But  instead  of  admon- 
ishing that  sect  to  follow  the  rule  of  the  Church, 
Justinian  issued  a  law  that  hurt  the  Jewish  con- 
science most  keenly.  Whenever  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over coincided  with  Easter,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
in  the  year  preceding  a  leap  year,  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  observe  their  festival  at  that  time,  so  as 
not  to  lend  color  to  the  idea  that  the  Christians 
were  celebrating  the  Jewish  Passover.  Justinian 
interfered  in  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Jews  in 
other  respects  also.  A  schism  occurred  in  a  Jewish 
community  of  Caesarea  or  Constantinople.  One 
party  demanded  that  the  selection  from  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Prophets  read  in  the  synagog  on  Sab- 
baths and  festivals  be  accompanied  by  a  translation 
in  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  and  the 
women.    The  pious  and  particularly  the  scholars 

•  Novella  45  of  the  year  S37. 
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were  averse  to  the  employment  during  divine  wor- 
ship of  the  lan^age  of  their  persecutors  and  of  the 
church ;  possibly  also  because,  in  such  a  case,  there 
would  be  little  time  left  for  homiletic  discourses. 
The  quarrel  waxed  violent,  and  the  Greek  party 
finally  appealed  to  the  emperor.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, Justinian  decided  in  favor  of  the  Greek 
translation,  and  recommended  especially  the  use  of 
the  Septuagint  or  of  Aquila's  translation.  The 
scriptural  selections  might  be  translated  in  any 
other  language  also,  into  the  Latin  for  example,  in 
the  Italian  provinces.  Thus  far  Justinian  was  in 
the  right.  He  did,  indeed,  upon  pain  of  corporal 
punishment  forbid  the  adherents  of  the  old  liturgy 
to  excommunicate  the  reform-seeking  Greek  party. 
Still,  even  this  decree  may  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  justice,  as  an  expression  of  the  emperor's  desire 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  liturgy.  However, 
another  decree  in  coimection  with  the  previous  one 
proves  unequivocally  that  he  was  actuated  solely 
by  proselytizing  motives,  in  the  delusion  that  the 
employment  in  the  synagogal  worship  of  the  Greek 
translation,  and  particularly  of  the  Septuagint 
which  had  already  been  given  a  Christian  coloring, 
might  win  the  Jews  over  to  Christianity.  This  de- 
cree made  it  obligatory,  under  severe  punishment, 
upon  all  Jewish  communities  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, even  upon  those  that  did  not  desire  it,  to  trans- 
late the  Sabbatical  selections  into  Greek  or  Latin. 
He  further  prohibited  the  homiletic  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  hitherto  in  vogue  in  the  synagog. 
Justinian  thus  purposed  the  suppression  of  the  tra- 
ditional conception  of  the  Scriptures  in  favor  of  the 
translation  which,  as  a  result  of  many  changes  in 
the  text,  was  conceived  in  the  Christian  sense,  in  the 
hope  of  finally  converting  the  Jews  to  Christianity 
by  this  means.    Justinian's  object  was  by  no  means 
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the  bestowal  of  a  certain  freedom  upon  the  syna- 
gog;  he  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  impose  a  cer- 
tain constraint  upon  it.  Justinian  regarded  this 
matter  with,  such  seriousness  that  he  ordered  his 
secretary  Areobindus  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
officials  of  the  provinces  to  the  edict  referring  to 
the  reading  of  the  Greek  translation  in  the  syna- 
gog,  and  to  urge  upon  them  to  be  vigilant  in  its 
strict  enforcement  (553). 

This  malicious  edict,  however,  did  not  accomplish 
its  purpose.  The  Jews  felt  no  need  of  a  Greek 
translation ;  the  party  that  demanded  it  stood  alone, 
and  those  communities  that  were  united  in  opposi- 
tion experienced  no  great  difficulty  in  evading  the 
edict  and  in  conducting  their  worship  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner.  The  preachers  continued  their 
homiletic  interpretations  of  the  scriptures  as  here- 
tofore, and  did  not  fail  to  make  veiled  attacks  upon 
Byzantium  in  their  discourses:  "Sharp  are  the  ar- 
rows of  the  mighty.  Just  as  a  person  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  arrow  until  it  strikes  him,  so  will  the 
evil  decrees  of  Esau  (Byzantium)  strike  suddenly, 
and  one  is  unaware  of  them  until  he  is  led  either 
to  the  scaffold  or  to  the  dungeon."  (Midrash  Te- 
hillim  to  Ps.  120.)  In  this  manner  the  preachers 
of  Palestine  avenged  themselves  on  their  perse- 
cutors. 

The  solicitude  of  the  Byzantine  court  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Jewish  soul  manifested  itself  also  in 
other  decrees  and  interdictions.  The  biblical  verse 
emphasizing  the  confession  of  the  unity  of  God: 
"The  Lord  is  one,"  must  not  be  recited  in  the  syna- 
gog,  inasmuch  as  such  confession  was  regarded  as 
a  blasphemous  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity.  The  verse  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts,"  was  also  interdicted  in  the  synagog 
prayers,  because  that  verse,  regarded  in  Christian 
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circles  as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  trinity,  was 
supplemented  by  the  readers  of  the  synagog  with 
an  explanatory  note  against  the  trinity.  Finally 
an  interdict  was  placed  upon  the  public  reading  of 
those  selections  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  that  con- 
tained promises  of  comfort  and  of  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  wretched,  disconsolate  and  storm- 
tossed  daughter  of  Zion.  Spies  were  placed  in  the 
synagogs  during  the  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
and  the  festivals  to  g^ard  against  any  attempt  at 
evading  these  decrees  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  had  to  submit.  To  escape  punishment,  they 
spoke  the  prohibited  prayers  in  an  undertone,  or, 
when  possible,  changed  the  hours  of  worship  to  es- 
cape the  vigilance  of  the  spies. 

The  Jews  of  Antioch,  the  city  that  counted  a 
large  Jewish  population  from  the  remotest  time, 
exasperated  at  so  many  malicious  annoyances, 
finally  rose  in  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  the  ursuper 
Riocas  (602-610),  fell  upon  their  enemies  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  them.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  uprising  is  unknown;  that  it  as- 
sumed serious  proportions  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Phocas  had  to  dispatch  tviro  generals  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  it.  The  Jews  held  their 
own  against  the  Roman  army,  but  when  they  were 
attacked  again  by  a  large  number  of  troops  re- 
cruited from  the  neighborhood  they  had  to  lay  down 
their  weapons.  Many  of  them  were  killed;  others 
were  taken  captive  and  sold  into  slavery.  (Sept.- 
Oct.,  608.) 

But  the  misdeeds  of  the  emperor  Phocas  soon 
gave  the  Jews  an  unexpected  opportunity  to  avenge 
themselves  on  their  enemies.  Chosroes  II  of  Per- 
sia, the  father-in-law  of  Mauritius  whom  Phocas 
had  robbed  of  his  throne,  felt  called  upon  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  Roman  possessions  in  the  Orient. 
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A  Persian  army  accordingly  fell  irresistibly  upon 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Heraclius,  who  had  been  newly  chosen  emperor 
meanwhile,  had  informed  the  Persian  king  that  he 
had  inflicted  the  merited  punishment  upon  Phocas, 
and  sued  for  peace.  A  division  of  the  Persian  army 
under  the  command  of  Shahrbaraz  descended  from 
the  heights  of  the  Lebanon  for  the  purpose  of 
wresting  Palestine  from  the  Byzantine  kingdom. 
Upon  learning  of  the  weakness  of  the  Christian 
arms  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Persian  army,  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  determined  to  join  forces  with 
the  Persians  in  the  hope  of  avenging  themselves 
upon  their  twofold  enemy,  the  Romans  and  the 
Christians.  The  center  of  this  Jewish  warlike 
movement  was  at  Tiberias,  and  was  inspired  by  a 
certain  Benjamin,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  who  de- 
voted his  vast  means  to  the  acquisition  and  equip- 
ment of  Jewish  troops.  A  call  was  issued  to  all  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  and  the  Jews  of  Tiberias,  Naza- 
reth and  the  mountain  cities  of  Galilee  at  once 
flocked  to  the  Persian  standards.  Filled  with  fury 
as  this  army  was,  the  Christians  of  Tiberias  and 
their  churches  were  spared  but  little.  Shahrbaraz's 
army  reenforced  by  the  Jews  of  Galilee  as  well  as 
those  of  Southern  Palestine,  and  supported  by  a 
band  of  Saracens,  marched  upon  Jerusalem,  and 
took  the  city  by  storm  (July,  614).  Twenty  thou- 
sand Christians  are  reported  to  have  perished  in 
Jerusalem.  That  the  Jews  had  bought  the  Chris- 
tian captives  from  the  Persians  and  massacred 
them  in  cold  blood  is  a  pure  invention,  but  that  the 
Jews  vented  all  their  fury  upon  the  Christian  sanc- 
tuaries is  quite  likely.  Was  not  Jerusalem,  the 
ancient  possession  of  the  Jews,  wrested  from  them 
by  trickery  and  violence  ?  Could  they  help  regard- 
ing the  Holy  City  as  defiled  by  the  worship  of  the 
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cross  and  of  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  as  much  as 
by  the  idols  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  of  Had- 
rian ?  The  Jews  seem  to  have  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hope  that  the  Persians  would  resign  to 
them  Jerusalem  with  a  strip  of  territory  as  an  in- 
dependent commonwealth. 

United  with  the  Persians  they  roamed  through 
Palestine,  destroying  cloisters  and  churches.  A 
band,  said  to  have  consisted  of  twenty  thousand 
Jews  from  Tiberias,  Galilee,  Damascus  and  even 
from  Cyprus,  undertook  a  punitive  expedition 
against  Tyre,  upon  the  request  of  the  Tyrian  Jews 
who  planned  to  attack  and  annihilate  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  city  on  the  night  of  Easter.  This  en- 
terprise, however,  was  frustrated  by  the  Tyrian 
Christians  who  had  been  warned  of  the  plot  in 
time  to  take  effective  measures  for  their  seJf  pro- 
tection. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  enjoyed  peace  and  security 
for  about  fourteen  years,  free  from  the  sight  of 
their  Byzantine-Christian  enemies,  and  were  highly 
elated  with  their  success.  Some  Christians,  im- 
pelled by  fear,  or  despairing  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  Christianity,  embraced  Judaism.  The  voluntary 
conversion  of  a  monk  filled  the  Jews  with  special 
elation.  This  monk  had  spent  many  years  in  the 
monastery  on  Mount  Sinai  in  penance,  when  doubts 
concerning  the  veracity  of  Christianity  began  to  as- 
sail him.  He  is  said  to  have  seen  vivid  visions  in 
which  Jesus,  the  apostles  and  the  Christian  mar- 
tyrs appeared  before  him  shrouded  in  heavy  mists, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Moses,  the  prophets  and 
the  holy  men  of  Israel  stood  before  him  in  a  halo 
of  glory.  Weary  with  this  struggle  of  his  soul, 
he  descended  from  the  sacred  Mount,  wandered 
through  the  wildreness  to  Palestine,  and  finally  ar- 
rived at  Tiberias  where  he  announced  to  the  Jewish 
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community  his  determination  to  embrace  Judaism. 
He  submitted  to  circumcision,  assumed  the  name  of 
Abraham,  a  name  given  to  sincere  proselytes,  mar- 
ried a  Jewish  woman,  and  became  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  Judaism  and  a  violent  opponent  of  his  for- 
mer religion. 

The  high  hopes  the  Jews  had  reposed  in  the  Per- 
sians had  come  to  naught  meanwhile.  The  Persians 
did  not  resign  Jerusalem  to  them,  made  no  eflFort 
to  establish  an  independent  Jewish  commonwealth, 
and  possibly  even  imposed  oppressive  taxes  upon 
them.  As  a  result,  discord  broke  out  between  the 
allies.  The  Persian  commander  in  consequence  de- 
ported many  Palestinian  Jews  to  Persia.  This  pro- 
cedure increased  the  discontent  of  the  Jews  still  fur- 
ther, and  induced  them  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  emperor  Heraclius.  This  prince  who  presented 
the  rare  spectacle  of  an  arrant  knave  transformed 
into  a  valiant  hero  over  night,  regarded  it  as  politic 
to  gain  the  friendship  of  his  Jewish  enemies  of 
Judaea  in  order  to  embarrass  his  chief  adversary. 
Heraclius,  therefore,  concluded  a  formal  alliance 
with  the  Jews,  negotiated  probably  through  Ben- 
jamin of  Tiberias,  assured  them  amnesty  for  the 
vengeance  they  had  wreaked  upon  the  Christians 
and  promised  them  still  other  advantages  (about 
627). 

Chosroes'  blindness  and  the  uprising  of  his  son 
Syroes  against  him  restored  to  the  Greek  emperor 
all  the  countries  that  were  on  the  verge  of  becom- 
ing permanent  Persian  satrapies.  Consequent 
upon  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Hera- 
clius and  Syroes  who  dethroned  his  aged  father  and 
had  him  put  to  death,  the  Persians  withdrew  from 
Palestine,  and  Judaea  fell  again  under  the  sway 
of  Byzantium.  In  the  course  of  his  march,  Hera- 
clius visited  Tiberias,  was  hospitably  entertained 
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by  the  wealthy  Benjamin,  and  the  Byzantine  army 
was  provided  with  all  its  necessaries.  Asked  by 
the  emperor,  in  the  course  of  an  interview,  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  hostility  to  the  Christians,  Benja- 
min replied  frankly;  "Because  they  are  enemies  of 
my  faith." 

When  Heraclius  entered  the  Holy  City,  the 
monks  and  the  Patriarch  Modestus  demanded 
vehemently  that  he  order  the  extermination  of  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  both  as  an  act  of  vengeance  for 
their  mistreatment  of  the  Christians  in  the  past  as 
well  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  anti-Chris- 
tian attacks  in  the  future.  The  emperor  refused  at 
first,  reminding  them  of  his  solemn  and  Christian 
promise  to  the  Jews  which  he  dared  not  violate 
without  appearing  perfidious  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  of  man.  The  monks  remonstrated  that  the 
murder  of  Jews  was  no  crime  but  was  rather  an 
acceptable  offering  unto  God;  and  they  offered  to 
take  upon  themselves  whatever  sin  such  perfidy 
would  entail,  and  to  institute  a  special  week  of  fast- 
ing for  him.  The  pious  emperor  became  convinced ; 
his  conscience  was  quieted.  He  ordered  an  attack 
upon  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  all  those  who  could 
not  escape  either  by  hiding  in  the  mountain  retreats 
or  by  flight  to  Egypt  were  massacred.  The  remi- 
niscence of  Heraclius'  perfidy  was  preserved  in  the 
period  of  fasting  instituted  for  him  which  the 
Oriental  Christians,  the  Copts  and  the  Maronites, 
observed  for  several  centuries. 

On  this  occasion  Heraclius  renewed  the  edicts  of 
Hadrian  and  of  Constantine  which  interdicted  the 
Jews  from  setting  foot  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  pre- 
cincts. But  he  still  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Holy  City  and  all  Palestine,  as  well  as  Syria  and 
Egypt,  were  wrested  from  the  Cross  and  came  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  successors  of  the  Prophet 
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of  Mecca.  The  Christians,  hitherto,  fanatic  prese- 
cutors  themselves,  experienced  on  that  occasion  the 
bitterness  of  intolerance.  The  crescent,  however, 
was  far  from  possessing  the  intolerance  of  the 
cross. 

The  Jews  of  Europe  remained  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  cross.  To  follow  them  in  all  the  nooks 
and  corners  whither  fate  or  their  restless  nature 
had  led  them  was  impossible.  A  then  famous  his- 
torian says  of  them:  "Scattered  throughout  the 
world,  the  Jews  still  remain  one  people ;  subject  to 
the  Roman  yoke,  they  live,  nevertheless,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  law."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  did  not  bear  the  Roman  yoke,  for  Rome  her- 
self was  the  plaything  of  newly-born,  wild  and 
rough  races,  the  Goths  of  the  east  and  the  west,  the 
Gepidi,  the  Herulians  and  Longobards,  who 
snatched  the  crown  from  off  her  head,  and  trampled 
it  in  the  dust.  Her  children,  rendered  efiCeminate 
by  sloth  and  sport,  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  beg- 
gary. The  lust  of  power  alone  still  remained  to 
the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  this  was  trans- 
ferred to  her  whilom  enemy,  the  Church. 

For  a  long  time  the  Jews  of  Europe  had  no  his- 
tory, that  began  only  when,  by  the  coincidence  of 
favorable  circumstances,  they  were  enabled  to  de- 
velop their  abilities,  and  thus  render  not  incon- 
spicuous services.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  discover  how  they  came  to  settle  in  the 
European  states,  and  how,  having  lived  in  friendly 
contact  with  their  neighbors,  they  were  gradually 
restricted  in  their  rights  by  the  victorious  Church 
that  sought  to  render  their  life  unendurable. 

In  Italy,  the  settlement  of  the  Jews,  as  is  well 
known,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and 
they  enjoyed  equality  of  citizenship  until  the  Chris- 
tian emperors  deprived  them  of  it.    They  possibly 
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beheld  with  justifiable  satisfaction  the  spoliation 

of  Rome  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.     The 

{ newly-risen  kingdoms,  the  broken  members  of  the 


Roman  colossus,  found  the  Jews  already  settled 
I  there.  Ravenna,  alternating  with  Verona,  as  the 
capital  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  contained  an 
established  Jewish  community  at  least  in  the  sixth 
century.  In  Lower  Italy,  the  Jews  were  represented 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Naples  and  its  environs. 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  epitaphs  found  in  Ven- 
usia,  Uie  birthplace  of  the  poet  Horace,  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  Jewish  community  dat- 
ing from  imperial  days.  On  the  island  of  Sicily 
also,  in  the  cities  of  Palermo,  Messina  and  Agri- 
gent  there  existed  Jewish  communities  originating 
in  earlier  times. 

The  position  of  the  Jews  of  Italy,  when  that 
country  was  mastered  by  the  Ostrogoths  under 
Theodoric,  was  a  unique  one.  In  the  course  of  his 
reign,  hostile  outbreaks  against  the  Jews  were  not 
infrequent,  but  this  hostility  was  directed  not  so 
much  against  them,  but  as  a  demonstration  against 
the  hated  king  who  was  an  Arian.  Theodoric  was 
by  no  means  kindly  disposed  towards  the  Jews,  he 
sought  their  conversion;  Through  his  private  sec- 
retary, Cassiodorus  of  Milan,  he  indicated  his  de- 
sire on  occasions:  "Why,  O  Judah,  art  thou  seek- 
ing temporal  peace  when  thou  canst  find  no  eternal 
peace  because  of  thy  obduracy."*  The  newly-con- 
\'erted  Ostrogoth  mastered  the  phraseology  of  the 
church  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Wlien  the  Jews 
of  Genoa  sought  permission  to  rebuild  their  syna- 
gogs,  Theodoric  replied :  "Why  do  you  desire  what 
you  should  flee  from?  We  grant  you  the  permis- 
sion but  we  censure  the  request  which  is  based  on 
error.    Still,  we  cannot  command  in  religious  mat- 

*  Cassiodor  variae  edit.  St.  Mauri  V,  37. 
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ters,  and  can  force  no  one  to  violate  his  conscience 
in  matters  of  faith."  *  On  the  whole,  he  permitted 
only  repairs,  but  neither  the  erection  of  new  syna- 
gogs  nor  the  beautifying  of  old  ones.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ruler  of  the  Ostrogoths  endeavored  to 
preserve  peace  and  order  within  his  kingdom,  and 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Jews  when  an  unde- 
served injury  was  inflicted  upon  them.  The  secret 
hatred  of  the  Arians  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics 
who  saw,  with  suppressed  rage,  heresy  sitting  on 
the  throne  while  the  Catholic  Church  was  merely 
tolerated  as  a  matter  of  generosity,  seized  upon 
every  opportunity  to  disturb  Theodoric's  equanim- 
ity. When  a  few  slaves  once  rose  against  their 
Jewish  masters  in  Rome,  the  mob  gathered,  burned 
the  synagogs,  mistreated  and  plundered  the  Jews 
in  order  to  scorn  Theodoric's  decrees.  When  Theo- 
doric  learned  of  this  occurrence,  he  reproached  the 
Roman  Senate,  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  great- 
ness, most  bitterly  for  tolerating  such  disturbances, 
and  demanded  of  them  to  punish  the  guilty  and 
to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  damages.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  Senate  could  not  or  would  not 
apprehend  the  ring-leaders  of  the  riot,  Theodoric 
ordered  the  Roman  comnmnity  to  indemnify  the 
Jews  for  their  losses. 

A  favorable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Italian 
Jews  of  that  time  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  general  barbarism  and  demoralization,  the  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  literature  could  impute  no 
other  crime  to  them  than  that  of  obduracy  and  dis- 
belief. Cassiodorus,  Theodoric's  adviser,  who, 
after  resigning  all  political  honors,  became  a  monk, 
and  who,  among  other  works  wrote  also  a  homiletic 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  pays  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  Jews  in  this  work,  reproves  them 

■Cassiodor  variae  edit.  St.  Mauri,  11,  27. 
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harshly  and  employs  every  rhetorical  conceit  in 
order  to  convert  them.  Characteristic  of  the  times 
are  the  dishonorable  epnthets  by  which  the  Jews  are 
designated  by  Cassiodorus,  next  to  Boethius  the 
only  representative  of  a  certain  philosophic  culture 
in  the  sixth  century.  His  writings  are  a  veritable 
dictionary  of  vituperation.  He  styles  the  Jews 
"scorpions  and  lions,"  "wild  asses,"  "dogs  and  uni- 
corns."* 

Despite  this  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Church,  the  condition  of  the  Italian 
Jews  was  a  happy  one  in  comparison  with  that  of 
their  coreligionists  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Theo- 
doric's  successors,  his  beautiful  and  cultured  dau0i- 
ter  Amalasuntha,  and  later  on  her  husband  and 
murderer  Theodat,  a  philosophic  weakling,  did  not 
depart  from  the  policy  of  Theodoric.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Jews  repaid  the  Ostrogothic  kings  with 
whole-hearted  loyalty,  and  those  of  Naples  risked 
their  lives  in  order  to  escape  the  power  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  heroic  Belisarius,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Vandals,  had  already  subjected  all  of  Sicily  and 
the  southern  point  of  the  mainland  of  Italy,  and  ap- 
proached Naples.  WTien  he  called  upon  the  in- 
habitants to  surrender,  the  Neapolitans  split  into 
two  parties,  and  even  the  members  of  the  war 
party  were  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  Ostrogoths  who  were  unpopular  in  Italy.  Only 
the  Jews  and  two  advocates,  Poster  and  Asclepia- 
dorus,  who  had  been  raised  to  eminence  by  the  Os- 
trogothic kings,  were  determined  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The  Jews,  patri- 
otic and  wealthy,  volunteered  to  dedicate  their  lives 
to  the  defense  of  the  city,  and  promised  to  supply 
the  Neapolitans  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  dur- 
ing the  siege  to  avert  the  fear  of  famine.     The 

*  Cassiodor  opera  II,  69a,  163b,  lS4b,  and  other  places. 
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Jews  alone  defended  that  part  of  the  city  that  faced 
the  sea;  they  continued  the  struggle  with  heroic 
courage  even  after  the  enemy  had  entered  the  city 
during  the  night,  and  left  their  posts  only  after 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers  and 
after  many  of  them  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  sur- 
viving Jewish  combatants  shared  the  fate  of  their 
allies  Poster  and  Asclepiadorus  who  fell  victims 
to  the  fury  of  the  people.  What  the  Italian  Jews 
contemplated  with  horror  came  to  pass ;  they  came 
under  the  subjection  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
Italy  was  reduced  to  a  Byzantine  province  (ex- 
archate), and  the  Jews  of  Italy  trembled  before 
the  exarch  of  Ravenna. 

The  Byzantine  sway  over  Italy  was,  however,  of 
short  duration.  Justinian's  successors  had  to  yield 
northern  Italy  forever  to  the  rude  Longobards, 
men  of  gigantic  strength,  who,  half  pagan  and  half 
Arian,  did  not  concern  themselves  much  with  the 
Jews.  At  least,  the  Longobard  code  contained  no 
exceptional  laws  for  the  Jews.  But  even  when  the 
Longobards  embraced  Catholicism,  the  Italian  Jews 
fared  tolerably  well,  for  the  papacy  was  as  yet  free 
from  harsh  intolerance.  Gregory  I  (590-604), 
called  the  Great  and  the  Saint,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  dominion  of  Caholicism,  laid  down 
the  principle  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was 
to  be  brought  about  by  suasion  and  by  gentleness 
but  not  by  force.  Gregory  respected  the  rights  of 
the  Jews  as  Roman  citizens,  and  protected  them 
against  hostile  attacks  of  overzealous  bishops.  But 
though  Gregory  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  he  sought  to  lure  them 
to  the  bosom  of  the  church  by  other  means.  He  did 
not  hesitate  even  to  appeal  to  their  self-interest; 
Jewish  farmers  and  peasants  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity were  to  be  exempted  from  paying  a  portion 
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of  their  land  tax.  He  realized  full  well  that  con- 
verts obtained  by  such  means  would  be  only  half- 
hearted Christians,  but  he  counted  upon  their  off- 
spring. "If  we  do  not  win  themselves,  we  are  cer- 
tain to  win  their  children."*  While  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  and  in  Italy  Christianity  assumed  a 
more  or  less  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Jews  from 
the  outset,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Western 
Europe,  of  France  and  Spain,  where  the  church 
had  yet  to  make  laborious  efforts  to  force  its  way, 
was  a  more  favorable  one.  These  countries  were 
in  a  state  of  confusion  on  account  of  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarians.  The  Roman  institutions,  politi- 
cal as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  were  well  nigh  oblit- 
erated, and  the  newly-risen  kingdoms,  established 
either  by  pagan  or  by  superficially  converted  na- 
tions, developed  independently  of  the  laws  of  the 
church.  Many  years  elapsed  before  Catholicism 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  Western  Europe,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  period  the  Jews  enjoyed  undis- 
turbed security.  Their  humiliation  dates  from  the 
triumph  of  the  Church. 

The  immigration  of  the  Jews  in  these  important 
and  rich  provinces  dates  beyond  doubt  from  the 
days  of  the  Republic  or  the  early  Caesars.  Jewish 
merchants  whom  commercial  enterprises  led  from 
Alexandria  or  Asia  Minor  to  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
Jewish  warriors  whom  Vespasian  or  Titus  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  Roman  provinces  as  captives, 
found  their  way  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion  to 
the  Gallic  and  Iberian  provinces.  As  merchants  or 
as  libertini,  they  enjoyed  the  rights  of  full  citizen- 
ship in  Gaul  and  in  Spain.  The  conquering 
Franks  and  Burgundians  treated  them  as  Romans, 
and  the  oldest  Prankish  code  did  not  regard  them 
as  a  disfavored  caste  subject  to  special  regulations. 

*St.  Gregorii  magni  epjstolae,  II,  32;  V,  8. 
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In  the  Frankish  kingdom,  founded  by  Clovis,  the 
Jews  lived  in  Auvergne  (Arverna),  in  Carcassonne, 
Orleans,  and  as  far  north  as  Paris  and  Belgium. 
Large  numbers  of  them  were  settled  in  the  ancient 
Greek  port  of  Marseilles  which  was  called  the 
"Hebrew  City,"  and  in  Aries  where  they  employed 
the  Greek  language  up  to  the  sixth  century.  So 
large  was  their  number  in  Beziers  and  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Narbonne,  that  a  mountain  near  Narbonne 
was  named  after  them  (Mons  Judaicus).  The  ter- 
ritory of  Narbonne  belonged  for  a  considerable  time 
to  Visigothic  Spain,  and  the  Jews  of  that  territory 
therefore  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  breth- 
ren west  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Jews  of  the  Frankish  and  Burgundian  king- 
doms engaged  in  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce 
in  absolute  freedom.  They  sailed  the  rivers  and 
the  sea  in  ships  of  their  own.  They  also  practised 
the  art  of  medicine,  and  Jewish  physicians  were 
consulted  even  by  the  clergy  who  did  not  rely  abso- 
lutely upon  the  miraculous  cures  of  saints  and 
relics.  The  Jews  understood  also  the  military  arts, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Aries,  in 
the  war  between  Clovis  and  the  generals  of  Theo- 
doric.  Alongside  of  biblical  names,  the  Jews  of 
Gaul  used  also  such  names  as  Armentarius,  Gozo- 
ias,  Priscus,  Siderius,  in  vogue  in  that  country. 
They  lived  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  and  marriages  between  Jews 
and  Christians  were  not  altogether  rare.  Even 
Churchmen  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  invitations  to 
Jewish  banquets,  and  invited  Jews  in  return.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  beloved  Bishop  Hilarius  of  Aries, 
who  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  independence  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Jews  mourned  for  him  as 
sincerely  as  did  the  members  of  his  diocese,  and 
mingled  their  Hebrew  elegies  with  the  litanies  of 
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the  church.  Some  prelates,  however,  took  excep- 
tion to  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  partake  of  certain 
foods  at  Christian  banquets  on  religious  grounds. 
The  council  of  Vannes  (465)  interdicted  church- 
men from  participating  in  Jewish  banquets  because 
"inasmuch  as  Christians  eat  Jewish  food  while  Jews 
disdain  Christian  food,  it  gives  the  appearance  as 
though  the  churchmen  were  inferior  to  the  Jews." 
This  decree,  however,  was  disregarded ;  the  friendly 
social  intercourse  between  Jews  and  Christians  rose 
superior  to  canonical  severity,  and  this  social  in- 
timacy remained  unbroken  even  after  Clovis  had 
embraced  Catholicism.  Clovis  was  a  man  of  blood 
but  not  a  fanatic.  When  he  exchanged  paganism 
for  Christianity,  the  clergy  were  under  obligations 
to  him,  and  he  felt  no  necessity  for  bestowing  in- 
fluence and  preponderance  upon  them.  By  making 
his  kingdom  hereditary,  his  successors,  unlike  the 
elective  Visigothic  kings,  were  not  placed  in  painful 
situations  and  embarrassments,  and  had  no  need 
of  making  concessions  to  the  church.  For  this  rea- 
son, pagan  customs  remained  in  practice  among 
the  Franks  for  a  long  time,  and  the  Jews,  too,  were 
allowed  to  practice  their  religfion  undisturbed. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  fanatic  churchmen 
who  made  every  possible  effort,  even  by  mistreat- 
ment, to  convert  the  Jews,  and  who  induced  the 
church  councils  to  pass  harsh  decrees  against  them. 
These  persecutions,  however,  remained  isolated, 
even  when  one  or  another  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
gave  his  approval  to  those  solemn  decrees  and  of- 
fered his  aid  in  their  enforcement.  Burgundy,  how- 
ever, became  even  more  hostile  to  the  Jews  than 
France  proper,  ever  since  its  king  Sigismund,  when 
he  accepted  the  Catholic  faith,  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  make  the  suppression  of  the  Jews  and  the  Arians 
the  law  of  the  state.    (516.)    This  king  was  the 
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first  one  to  place  a  barrier  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. He  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Epaone,  under  the  presidency  of  the  fanatic  bishop 
Avitus,  which  interdicted  Christian  laymen  also 
from  participating  in  Jewish  banquets  (517). 

The  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Jews  emanating 
from  Burgundy  gradually  spread  to  the  Prankish 
countries.  The  third  and  fourth  Council  of  Or- 
leans (538  and  545),  interdicted  the  Christians 
from  participating  in  Jewish  banquets,  and  the 
Jews  from  accepting  proselytes,  and  even  forbade 
the  latter  to  appear  in  the  streets  and  in  public 
during  the  celebration  of  Easter,  "because  their  ap- 
pearance is  a  sort  of  an  insult  to  Christianity." 
Childebert  I  of  Paris  adopted  the  last  point  in  his 
constitution  (554)  and  this  raised  intolerance  to 
statue-law.  The  contemporary  Prankish  kings  did 
not  as  yet  manifest  a  similar  spirit  of  hostility;  the 
partition  of  the  Prankish  dominions  .among  sev- 
eral rulers  limited  such  intolerant  manifestations  to 
single  territories.  Even  high  dignitaries  of  the 
church  still  remained  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
the  Jews,  without  seeing  any  danger  to  the  church 
in  such  friendship.  But  fanaticism  from  its  very 
nature  is  contagious,  and  when  it  once  gains  a  firm 
foothold  in  any  country  it  takes  possession  of  men's 
minds  and  overcomes  all  scruples.  The  very  em- 
bodiment of  Jew-hatred  in  the  Prankish  dominion 
was  the  Bishop  Avitus  of  Arverna  whose  residence 
was  at  Clermont.  He  was  to  the  Prankish  Jews 
what  Cyril  had  once  been  to  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

The  Jewish  population  of  his  bishopric  was  a 
thorn  in  his  eye.  Repeatedly  he  called  upon  the 
Jews  of  Clermont  to  accept  baptism,  and  inasmuch 
as  his  preachment  fell  upon  deaf  ears,  he  goaded 
the  mob  on  to  fall  upon  the  synagogs  and  to  raze 
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them  to  the  ground.  Not  content  with  this,  the 
fanatic  gave  the  Jews  the  choice  between  baptism 
and  banishment.  However,  only  a  single  Jew  ac- 
cepted baptism,  and  he  became  an  object  of  detes- 
tation to  the  entire  community.  As  he  was  walk- 
ing on  the  street  on  Pentecost,  dressed  in  the  white 
garb  of  the  neophyte,  a  Jew  sprinkled  some  ill- 
smelling  oil  on  him.  The  mob  regarded  this  as  a 
challenge,  and  made  a  violent  attadc  upon  the  Jews 
and  murdered  many  of  them.  At  the  sight  of  the 
bloodshed,  the  faint-hearted  faltered  and  five  hun- 
dred of  them  begged  Avitus  to  baptize  them  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  massacre.  Those  Jews  who  re- 
mained steadfast  fled  to  Marseilles  (576).  The 
Christian  population  celebrated  the  baptism  of  the 
five  hundred  with  unbridled  jubilation,  as  though 
the  cross  rather  than  the  sword  had  gained  the 
victory.  The  occurrence  in  Clermont  filled  the 
fanatics  with  joy.  Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours  called 
upon  the  pious  poet  Venantius  to  celebrate  in  song 
the  noble  achievement  of  Avitus. 

The  effects  of  this  upflaring  fanaticism  thus  be- 
came perceptible  in  many  parts  of  France.  The 
Council  of  Macon  (581)  enacted  several  decrees 
calculated  to  assign  to  the  Jews  an  inferior  station 
in  society.  Jews  were  not  to  officiate  as  judges  nor 
to  act  as  tax-farmers  so  that  the  Christian  popula- 
tion would  not  appear  subjected  to  the  Jews.  Jews 
must  pay  profound  obeisance  to  Christian  priests 
and  were  not  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  the  lat- 
ter without  permission  on  pain  of  severe  punish- 
ment. The  edict  that  Jews  must  not  be  seen  on  the 
streets  at  Easter  time  was  renewed  by  this  council. 
Even  King  Chilperic,  who  was  not  popular  with 
the  Catholic  clergy,  followed  the  example  of  Avitus 
and  forced  the  Jews  of  his  dominion  to  accept  bap- 
tism, though  he  contented  himself  with  the  mere 
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semblance  of  conversion,  and  permitted  the  Jews  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  and  other  Jewish  laws  as  here- 
tofore. 

The  last  Merovingian  kings  yielded  even  more 
readily  to  the  influence  of  the  church  with  its  in- 
herent hatred  of  the  Jew.  Clotaire  II,  who  became 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Prankish  dominions  (613), 
a  matricide  yet  lauded  by  the  church  as  a  model 
of  piety,  sanctioned  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Paris  (615)  that  disabled  the  Jews  from  occupying 
any  magisterial  authority  and  from  military  serv- 
ice. His  son  Dagobert  was  also  an  enemy  of  the 
Jews.  The  thousands  of  Jews  who  fled  to  France 
to  escape  the  fanaticism  of  the  Visigothic  king 
Sisebu'o.  excited  the  zeal  of  the  riotous  Prankish 
king.  He  was  ashamed  of  being  behind  the  Visi- 
goths in  religious  zeal.  He  therefore  issued  an 
edict  that,  on  a  certain  day,  all  the  Jews  of  France 
must  either  accept  baptism  or  be  regarded  as 
enemies  and  put  to  death  (about  639). 

As  the  power  of  the  dullard  Merovingian  kings 
waned,  and  the  politically  circumspect  mayors  of 
the  palace,  Pepin's  descendants,  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy, the  persecution  of  the  Jews  abated.  The 
forerunners  of  Charles  the  Great  probably  regard- 
ed the  Jews  as  a  useful  class  of  society  whose  en- 
ergy and  intelligence  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
state.  Only  the  slave  traffic  continued  to  occupy  the 
church  councils,  but  their  zeal,  because  it  was  one- 
sided, could  not  put  a  stop  to  the  traflic  in  human 
beings. 

As  Austrasia  was  subject  to  the  Merovingian 
kings  the  Jews  of  Germany  shared  the  fate  of 
their  brethren  of  Prance.  One  chronicle  has  it  that 
the  original  Jews  of  the  Rhine  region  were  the 
descendants  of  the  legions  who  had  participated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.    The  Vangioni 
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had  selected  the  pretty  women  out  of  the  multitude 
of  Jewish  captives,  and  had  brought  them  to  their 
quarters  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Main. 
The  children  born  from  this  mixture  of  Jewish 
and  Germanic  blood  were  raised  by  their  mothers 
in  the  Jewish  faith,  since  their  fathers  ignored 
them,  and  were  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities between  Worms  and  Mayence.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  Roman  colony  of  Cologne  a  Jewish 
community  was  in  existence  long  before  Constan- 
tine  raised  Christianity  to  power.  The  communal 
leaders  were  exempted  by  the  anti-Christian  em- 
perors from  the  burdensome  municipal  offices.  The 
first  Christian  emperor  limited  this  privilege  to 
only  two  or  three  families.  The  Jews  of  Cologne 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  judicial  autonomy,  which 
they  retained  up  to  the  Middle  Ages.  A  non-Jew, 
even  a  churchman,  who  had  a  complaint  against  a 
Jew  had  to  submit  his  grievance  to  a  Jewish  judge 
(Jew-bishop). 

The  history  of  the  Jews  of  the  Pyrenean  penin- 
sula is  of  far  greater  significance  than  that  of  their 
coreligfionists  of  Byzantium,  Italy  and  France.  The 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  this  blessed  peninsula  by 
their  intimate  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
land  which  they  loved  so  ardently,  contributed  to 
her  greatness,  and  thus  exerted  a  beneficent  influ- 
ence upon  history  at  large.  Jewish  Spain  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  Judaism  almost  as 
much  as  did  Judaea  and  Babylonia;  and  here  as 
there  almost  every  step  is  associated  with  some 
memorable  Jewish  reminiscence.  In  Cordova, 
Granada  and  Toledo  the  Jews  were  as  much  at 
home  as  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Tiberias  and  almost 
more  so  than  in  Nehardea  and  Sura.  After  its 
decay  in  the  Orient,  Judaism  acquired  a  rejuven- 
escence in  Spain  that  reacted  refreshingly  upon  a 
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wide  circle.    Spain  was  destined  to  become  a  new 
spiritual  centre  for  scattered  Israel. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Hesperia  is 
hidden  by  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Certain  it  is  that 
they  had  come  thither  voluntarily  to  exploit  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  Roman  republic.  The  victims  of  the  rebellion 
under  Vespasian,  Titus  and  Hadrian  were  sent  to 
the  extreme  west  also.  Eighty  thousand  Jewish 
captives,  as  exaggerated  by  legend,  were  dragged 
to  Spain.  These  captives  did  not  remain  in  cap- 
tivity long,  they  must  have  been  ransomed  by  their 
free  coreligionists — a  duty  regarded  by  Talmudic 
Judaism  as  the  most  important  of  all.  That  the 
number  of  the  Jewish  settlers  in  some  parts  of 
Spain  was  very  great  is  indicated  by  the  names 
given  to  some  cities ;  Granada  was  called  the  "City 
of  Jews"  in  former  times  because  it  was  inhabited 
by  Jews  exclusively.  The  same  name  was  borne 
by  the  ancient  city  of  Terragone  (Terracona), 
which  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  even  before 
the  Arabs  had  conquered  it.  In  Cordova  an  old 
gate  was  called  the  "Jewish  Gate,"  and  in  Sara- 
gossa  there  was  a  fortress  which  was  styled  Ruta 
al-yahud  in  Arabic  times.  The  presence  of  the 
Jews  in  Northern  Spain  as  far  as  Tortosa  is  evi- 
denced by  a  tombstone  discovered  there,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  a  young  Jewess  named  Belliosa 
in  Spanish  and  Miriam  in  Hebrew,  with  an  epitaph 
in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin.  This  monument 
proves  that  the  Spanish  Jews  came  origfinally  from 
Greek-speaking  countries,  that  they  then  acquired  ■ 
the  Latin  under  Roman  rule,  and  that  they  did  not 
neglect  the  holy  tongue  of  their  ancient  home. 

The  Spanish  pride  of  ancestry  which  the  Jews 
of  that  country  also  acquired  was  not  content  with 
the  fact  that  the  Jewish  colony  of  Spain  had  en- 
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joyed  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  that  country  long 
before  the  Visigoths  and  other  peoples  had  set  foot 
upon  its  soil,  but  claimed  a  still  greater  antiquity 
for  the  Jewish  settlements.  The  Spanish  Jews 
maintained  that  the  first  Jewish  settlers  had  been 
transplanted  thither  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of 
Babylonia,  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple!  Several  Jewish  families,  the  Ibn  Daud 
and  Abrabanel,  proudly  claimed  descent  from  the 
royal  house  of  David. 

Although  Christianity  had  very  early  struck  such 
a  deep  root  in  Spain  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
church  council  composed  of  bishops,  presbyters  and 
the  lower  clergy  to  be  held  in  Illiberis  (Elvira,  near 
Granada)  even  before  Constantine's  conversion, 
the  Jews  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  discrimina- 
tion, but  stood  on  equal  footing  with  the  Christian 
population  as  formerly  with  the  heathen.  The 
Iberians  and  Romans  who  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity did  not  as  yet  regard  the  Jews  as  a  God- 
forsaken race  whose  proximity  is  to  be  shunned. 
The  newly  converted  country-folk  who  had  heard 
much  about  the  Jews  and  Judaism  in  the  sermons 
of  their  apostles,  and  who  had  no  conception  of  the 
deep  gulf  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  called 
as  often  upon  the  Jewish  clergy  as  upon  their  own 
to  bless  their  fields.  Marriages  between  Jews  and 
Christians  occurred  in  Spain  as  they  did  in  Gaul. 
But  the  higher  Catholic  clergy  could  not  tolerate 
these  harmonious  relations  between  Jews  and 
Christians  in  Spain  as  in  France.  They  regarded 
them  as  dangerous  to  the  recently  established 
Church.  The  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Spain  were  the  first  to  erect  a  barrier 
between  Jews  and  Christians.  The  council  of  Illi- 
beris (Elvira)  under  the  presidency  of  Osius, 
bishop  of  Cordova,  a  confidant  of  the  emperor  Con- 
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stantine,  forbade  the  Christians,  upon  pain  of  ex- 
communication, to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  Jews,  to  contract  marriages  with  them,  and  to 
have  their  fields  blessed  by  Jews.  Still,  the  evil 
seed  of  Jew-hatred,  first  scattered  by  the  synod  of 
Illiberis,  did  not  yield  their  poisoned  fruit  until  a 
much  later  time.  When  the  Germanic  hordes,  the 
Suevi,  the  Vandals  and  the  Visigoths  first  devas-. 
tated  the  beautiful  land  of  Spain  and  then  selected 
it  as  their  home,  the  Spanish  Catholics  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  yoke  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jection. The  Visigoths  who  had  taken  permanent 
possession  of  the  peninsula  had  accidentally  been 
baptized  in  the  Arian  faith,  and  although  the  points 
at  issue  between  the  two  sects,  whether  the  son  of 
God  was  like  or  similar  to  the  Father,  and  whether 
the  bishop  Arius  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  ortho- 
dox or  as  a  heretic,  were  entirely  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  them,  the  Arian  Visigoths  hated  the 
original  Catholic  inhabitants  none  the  less,  because 
they  saw  a  Roman  and  consequently  an  enemy  in 
every  Catholic.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  unmolested  under  the  Arian  kings,  en- 
joyed civic  and  political  equality,  and  were  admitted 
to  offices  of  honor. 

The  favorable  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Spain 
continued  upward  of  a  century,  both  during  the 
time  when  that  country  formed  a  province  of  the 
Toledan  Visigothic  kingdom,  as  well  as  later  when 
Spain  became  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  under 
Thendes  (531).  The  Jews  of  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  of  the  North  African  domain  that 
formed  a  part  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom,  likewise 
enjoyed  civic  equality.  Some  of  them  rendered  the 
Visigothic  kings  essential  services.  Those  who 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  defended  the 
passes  that  led  from  Gaul  into  Spain  against  the 
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incursions  of  the  Franks  and  the  Burgundians. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  most  loyal  frontier 
guards,  and  their  valor  gained  for  them  especial 
distinction.  But  from  the  moment  when  Catholi- 
cism triumphed  over  Arianism  in  Spain,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  changed  for  the  worse.  King 
Recaredo  who  renounced  Arianism  acted  in  con- 
junction with  the  synod  in  restricting  the  liberties 
of  the  Spanish  Jews.  They  were  forbidden  to  con- 
tract marriages  with  Christians,  to  acquire  Chris- 
tian slaves,  and  to  occupy  any  public  office ;  the  off- 
spring of  mixed  marriages  were  to  be  baptized  by 
force  (589).  It  is  probable  that  wealthy  Jewish 
slave  owners  sought  the  abrogation  of  the  decree 
which  forbade  them  to  own  slaves,  and  that  they 
ofFered  Recaredo  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
it.  The  king,  however,  rejected  this  offer,  and 
Pope  Gregory  extolled  him  for  this  refusal,  and 
compared  him  with  King  David  "who  had  refused 
to  accept  the  water  which  his  heroes  obtained  for 
him  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  poured  it  out 
before  the  Lord."  Recaredo  sanctioned  at  the  same 
time  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Narbonne  which 
forbade  the  Jews  to  chant  psalms  at  funerals — a 
practise  they  had  probably  borrowed  from  the 
church. 

But  though  Recaredo  was  bent  upon  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  anti-Jewish  laws,  the  Jews  had 
no  difficulty  in  evading  them.  According  to  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  Visigothic  Spain,  the  king 
did  not  possess  autocratic  power ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  \'^isigothic  nobles  who  had  the  right  to  elect 
the  king  were  absolute  masters  within  their  own 
domains;  and  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  people 
shared  in  the  ecclesiastical  bigotry  against  the 
Jews.  The  nobles  permitted  the  Jews  to  buy  slaves 
and  even  to  occupy  public  offices.    Within  two  dec- 
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adesRecaredo's  anti-Jewish  laws  fell  into  entire  des- 
uetude. Recaredo's  successors,  Liuva  II,  Witerico 
and  Gundemaro,  ignored  them  and  were  generally 
well  disposed  toward  the  Jews.  But  the  next  king 
elected  by  the  Visigoths,  Sisebuto,  usually  gentle 
and  not  uncultured,  proved  a  veritable  scourge  to 
the  Jews.  A  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Herac- 
lius,  Sisebuto  was,  like  him,  a  fanatic  persecutor  of 
the  Jews.  But  while  Heraclius  had  some  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  his  acts  in  the  uprising  of  the  Pales^ 
tinian  Jews,  and  had  been  formerly  goaded  on  by 
the  monks,  Sisebuto  acted  of  his  own  choice  and 
almost  against  the  will  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  ascension  (612)  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Jews.  He  renewed  the  edict  which 
forbade  the  Jews  to  own  slaves,  and  supplemented 
it  by  demanding  that  the  Jews  set  at  liberty  the 
slaves  in  their  possession.  Only  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  baptism  were  permitted  to  own  slaves,  and 
were  given  a  claim  of  inheritance  in  the  slaves  of 
which  their  Jewish  kinsmen  had  been  deprived. 
Sisebuto  solemnly  charged  his  successors  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  law.  His  execratory  reads: 
"A  king  who  should  presume  to  disregard  this  law 
shall  suffer  the  deepest  ignominy  in  this  world,  and 
eternal  torture  in  the  flames  of  purgatory."* 
But  despite  his  earnest  admonition  this  law  seems 
to  have  been  disregarded  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Recaredo.  The  independent  princes  protected  the 
Jews  either  out  of  regard  to  personal  interests  or 
out  of  spite  to  the  king.  Even  some  of  the  clergy 
and  bishops  seemed  to  have  favorgd  the  Jews,  and 
ignored  the  king's  decree.  Thereupon,  Sisebuto 
decreed  that  within  a  given  time  the  Jews 
I  of  Spain  must  either  accept  Christianity  or  leave 
'  the    Visigothic    kingdom :    and    this    decree    was 

•  Lex  VisiBOthorum,  XIl,  2.  13.  14. 
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severely  executed.  The  faint-hearted,  who  dreaded 
to  lose  all  their  possessions  and  who  were  loath 
to  leave  the  land  of  their  fathers  which  they  loved 
ardently,  submitted*  to  baptism.  The  strong- 
hearted,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  conscience  could 
approve  of  no  mental  reservation,  wandered  to 
France  or  to  contiguous  Africa.  The  clergy  by 
no  means  approved  of  this  forcible  conversion,  and 
one  of  their  chief  representatives  censured  the  king 
"in  that  he  showed  zeal  for  the  faith  but  not  for 
conscience."*  Sisebuto,  by  his  fanatic  persecu- 
tions, paved  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  VJsi- 
gothic  kingdom. 

Sisebuto's  severity  against  the  Jews  ended  with 
his  reign.  His  successor  Suintila,  a  gentle  and  just 
king  whom  the  oppressed  called  "the  father  of  the 
fatherland."  abrogated  the  anti-Jewish  laws.'  The 
banished  Jews  returned  to  their  native  land,  and  the 
baptized  to  Judaism  (621-31).  But  a  conspiracy 
of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  dethroned  the  gentle 
Suintila  and  elected  as  his  successor  a  pliable  tool 
named  Sisenando.  Under  his  reign,  the  clergy 
again  won  the  upper  hand,  and  the  Jews  again  be- 
came the  topic  of  discussion  at  the  ecclesiastical 
synods.  The  council  of  Toledo  (633)  under  the 
presidency  of  the  prelate  Isidor,  archbishop  of  His- 
palis  (Seville),  a  learned  and  fair-minded  man,  but 
bound  by  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  laid  down  the 
principle  that  while  Jews  were  not  to  be  driven 
into  the  Church  by  force  and  threats,  the  anti- 
JewisH  laws  of  Recaredo  must  be  enforced. 
Though  the  clerg>'  disapproved  of  forcible  con- 
version, they  nevertheless  maintained  that  those 
who  had  once  become  participants  in  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  must  remain  in  the  Church, 
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"in  order  that  the  faith  be  not  dishonored."  The 
synod  therefore  decreed  that  those  Jews  who  had 
been  driven  into  baptism  by  Sisebuto  and  had  after- 
wards returned  to  Judaism  be  forced  to  abstain 
from  the  observances  of  Judaism  and  from  com- 
munion with  their  coreligionists,  and  that  their 
children  of  both  sexes  be  taken  away  from  them 
and  sent  to  cloisters  to  be  reared  as  Christians. 
Formally  baptized  Jews  detected  in  observing  the 
Sabbath  and  Jewish  festivals,  Jewish  dietary  laws, 
and  Jewish  marriage  rites,  were  to  be  reduced  to 
slavery  and  presented  as  a  gift  to  orthodox  Chris- 
tians at  the  discretion  of  the  king.  The  testimony 
of  such  forcibly  converted  Jews  and  of  their  de- 
scendants was  invalid  according  to  the  canonical 
law,  "because  those  who  are  faithless  to  God  will 
be  faithless  also  to  men."  In  comparison  with  this 
harshness,  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  who  remained 
loyal  to  Judaism  appears  extremely  mild.  The 
clergy,  however,  were  eager  to  alienate  the  loyal 
Jews  also  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Isidor 
of  Seville  wrote  two  books  in  which  he  sought  to 
prove  the  truths  of  Christianity  by  means  of  pas- 
sages from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  style  charac- 
teristic of  patristic  polemics.  The  Spanish  Jews 
for  mutual  encouragement  found  it  necessary  to 
accept  the  challenge,  and  endeavored  to  refute  the 
specious  arguments  by  polemics  of  their  own,  writ- 
ten probably  in  Latin. 

Despite  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  the  Visigothic 
nobility  of  Spain  persisted  in  taking  the  Jews  under 
their  protection,  and  the  king  was  powerless  against 
them.  But  the  ascension  of  Chintila  brought  new 
tribulations  upon  the  Jews.  This  Visigothic  king 
who  resembled  Sisebuto  summoned  a  church  council 
which,  at  his  instance,  not  only  confirmed  all  former 
anti-Jewish  laws,  but  passed  a  new  decree  to  the 
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effect  that  no  non-Catholic  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Visigothic  kingdom.  The  clergy  received  this 
proposal  with  gladness  and  rejoiced  that  "through 
the  piety  of  the  king  the  stubborn  disbelief  of  the 
Jews  would  be  finally  broken."  The  Jews  had  to 
seize  the  wanderers'  staff  for  the  second  time,  and 
the  baptized  Jews  who  were  suspected  of  secret 
loyalty  to  Judaism  had  to  sign  an  avowal  that  they 
would  observe  the  Catholic  faith  without  reserva- 
tion. This  avowal,  however,  was  not  and  could  not 
be  sincere.  The  converted  Jews  hoped  for  better 
days  when  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  discard 
their  mask — and  under  the  elective  system  of  the 
Visigothic  kingdoms  such  a  possibility  was  not  far 
distant.  In  fact,  this  deplorable  condition  con- 
tinued only  during  the  four  years  of  Chintila's 
reign  (638-642). 
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THE  JEWS  OF  ARABIA  AND  MOHAMMED 
(500-640) 

Weary  with  contemplating  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  in  the  European 
countries,  and  with  the  sameness  of  the  fanatic 
persecutions  in  Christendom,  one  turns  his  atten- 
tion joyously  to  their  situation  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Here,  the  sons  of  Judah  did  not  have 
to  cringe  and  to  tremble  lest  they  invoke  upon  them- 
selves the  wrath  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  arm  of 
the  temporal  power.  Here  the  paths  of  glory  were 
not  closed  to  them,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  free, 
vigorous  and  gifted  population  they  were  enabled 
to  develop  their  powers,  to  vie  for  the  prize  of 
fame,  and  to  measure  their  strength  with  an  op- 
ponent, sword  in  hand.  Far  from  bearing  a  yoke, 
the  Arabian  Jews  not  infrequently  were  the  leadei"s 
of  Arabic  tribes.  Their  mental  superiority  raised 
them  to  power;  they  concluded  defensive  and  offen- 
sive alliances;  conducted  wars;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  sword,  they  handled  also  the  plough-share  and 
the  lyre,  and  gradually  became  the  teachers  of  the 
Arabic  people.    The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia 
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in  the  centuries  that  preceded  Mohammed,  and 
even  during  his  activity,  forms  a  splendid  page  in 
Jewish  historic  annals. 

The  first  immigration  of  Jewish  tribes  into  this 
free,  diversified  and  invigorating  peninsula  is  lost 
in  the  mist  of  legend.  One  legend  has  it  that  Israel- 
ites whom  Joshua  had  sent  to  combat  the  Amale- 
kites  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  Yathrib  (later 
Medina)  in  the  land  of  Khaibar,  and  another  that 
a  Jewish  colony  had  come  to  northern  Arabia  under 
King  David.  It  is  possible  that  sea-faring  Israel- 
ites, under  the  mighty  kings  of  Judah,  who  steered 
across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  golden  Land  of  Ophir  had 
established  trade  centers  for  the  traffic  with  India 
in  southern  Arabia  (Yemen),  in  the  important 
market  places  of  Hariba  and  Sanaa,  and  had 
founded  a  Jewish  colony.  The  later  Arabian  Jews 
held  to  the  tradition  that  Jewish  fugitives  had  fled 
to  northern  Arabia  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  least  doubt  that  the  wars  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Romans  brought  a  Jewish  population  to  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  The  scattered  bands  of  death- 
defying  zealots  who  had  fled  to  Egypt  and  Cyrene 
after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  in  order 
to  continue  their  desperate  resistance  to  Roman 
servitude,  had  reached  Arabia  also.  Fugitives 
from  the  Hadrianic  wars  also  probably  found 
refuge  in  Arabia.  The  Jewish  Arabic  tribes,  the 
Banu-Nadhir,  the  Banu-Kuraiza  and  the  Banu- 
Bachdal  were  descendants  of  those  fugitives,  the 
former  two  claiming  priestly  descent  and  styling 
themselves  therefore  Kohanim  (Al-Kahinani). 
Another  Jewish  tribe,  the  Banu-Kainuka,  diflfering 
in  their  habits  of  life  from  the  Nadhir  and  Kuraiza, 
had  their  domicile  in  northern  Arabia.  These 
tribes,  including  another  one  of  slight  importance. 
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had  their  center  in  the  city  of  Yathrib,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Hijaz,  a  region  productive  of  palms  and 
rice  plants,  and  watered  by  small  brooks.  As  the 
Jewish  tribes  were  often  annoyed  by  Bedouins, 
they  erected  in  the  city  and  its  environs  towers  and 
castles  upon  high  places,  and  thus  safeguarded 
their  independence.  Though  at  first  the  sole  mas- 
ters of  that  region,  the  Jewish  tribes  had  after- 
wards to  share  their  territory  and  their  power  with 
the  Arabic  tribes  of  Banu-Aus  and  Khazraj  (both 
together  designated  Kaila)  with  whom  the  Jewish 
tribes  stood  now  in  friendly  now  in  hostile  relations. 

North  of  Yathrib  was  the  territory  of  Khaibar 
altogether  occupied  by  Jews  who  formed  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth,  and  who  possessed  a  series 
of  fortresses  or  castles  similar  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian knights.  Their  strongest  fortress  was  Kamus, 
situated  on  a  hill  which  was  difficult  of  access. 
These  castles  protected  them  from  the  attacks  of 
the  warlike  Bedouins,  and  enabled  them  to  offer 
asylum  to  victims  of  oppression.  Wadi-al-Kura 
(valley  of  villages),  a  fertile  valley  a  day's  journey 
from  Khaibar  was  likewise  inhabited  by  Jews. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mecca,  where  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Arabians  was  located,  contained  but  few  Jews. 

In  southern  Arabia  (Yemen,  Himyara),  the  land 
of  which  its  inhabitants  boasted  that  "its  dust  w5s 
gold,  that  it  produces  a  heroic  race,  and  that  its 
women  bear  without  pain."  the  Jews  were  repre- 
sented in  large  numbers.  But  the  Jews  of  Arabia 
Felix,  unlike  those  of  Hijaz,  had  no  tribal  or  some- 
what political  coherence,  but  were  scattered  among 
the  Arabs.  Nevertheless,  they  attained  in  the 
course  of  time  such  an  influence  over  the  tribes  and 
kings  of  Yemen  that  they  were  able  to  hinder  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  that  region.  Only  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
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century  did  the  Christian  missionaries  succeed  in 
converting  to  Christianity  an  Arabian  chieftain 
with  his  tribe  whose  residence  was  in  the  com- 
mercial city  of  Najran. 

By  virtue  of  their  Semitic  descent,  the  Arabian 
Jews  had  many  points  of  contact  with  the  natives 
of  the  country.  Their  language  was  akin  to  the 
Arabic,  and  their  customs,  excepting  those  of  a 
religious  origin,  did  not  differ  much  from  those  of 
the  sons  of  Arabia.  The  Jews  identified  themselves 
so  thoroughly  with  Arabic  life  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Arabians  only  by  their 
religion.  Intermarriage  promoted  the  assimilation 
of  the  character  of  the  two  nationalities.  The  Jews 
of  southern  Arabia,  like  the  people  of  Yemen  in 
general,  were  given  more  to  the  international  com- 
merce between  India,  Byzantium  and  Persia,  while 
the  north  Arabian  Jews  followed  rather  the  life  of 
the  Bedouins,  and  devoted  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, to  the  raising  of  cattle,  to  the  interna!  caravan 
trade,  to  dealing  in  arms,  and  on  occasions  possibly 
also  to  marauding  expeditions. 

The  Arabic  Jews  lived  under  the  patriarchial 
system,  by  which  several  families  were  united  under 
one  chieftain  (sheikh)  who,  in  times  of  peace^ 
settled  disputes  and  acted  as  judges,  and,  in  times 
of  war,  led  the  warriors  in  battle  and  formed  alli- 
ances with  neighboring  tribes.  Like  the  Arabians, 
the  Jews  observed  the  laws  of  hospitality  towards 
anyone  who  entered  their  tents,  and  of  inviolable 
loyalty  to  their  allies ;  but  they  shared  also  the  vices 
of  the  natives,  avenged  the  blood  of  one  of 
their  members  with  inexorable  sternness,  and  lay 
in  ambush  in  order  to  kill  their  enemies.  It  some- 
times happened  that  a  Jewish  tribe  in  league  witu 
an  Arabic  tribe  became  the  sworn  enemy  of  a 
brother  tribe  that  belonged  to  a  different  confed- 
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eracy.  But  though  Jewish  tribes  made  incursions 
upon  one  another,  their  native  virtue  tempered  the 
cruelty  of  the  Bedouins,  who  gave  the  enemy  no 
quarter.  They  redeemed  the  captives  of  a  brother 
.  tribe  with  whom  they  had  just  been  at  war  from 
the  hands  of  their  confederates,  and  did  not  permit 
them  to  fall  into  the  power  of  heathens  as  slaves, 
because,  as  they  said,  "the  redemption  of  one's  co- 
religionists is  a  religious  duty."  As  the  Jews 
equaled  the  Arabs  in  valor,  they  vied  with  them  also 
for  the  palm  of  poetry,  the  art  of  which  alongside 
of  manliness  and  courage  constituted  an  essential 
element  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  Arabic  noble- 
man. 

The  religious  knowledge  which  the  Arabic  Jews 
brought  with  them  when  they  fled  from  Judaea 
and  which  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
academies,  gave  them  a  superiority  over  the  pagan 
tribes  that  made  the  former  almost  the  intellectual 
masters  of  the  latter.  While,  up  to  the  seventh 
Century,  but  few  Arabians  were  familiar  with  the 
art  of  writing,  it  was  common  among  the  Jews, 
for  which  reason  the  Arabs  styled  them  "the  peo- 
ple of  the  book."  Judaism,  in  its  traditional  forms 
and  with  its  Talmudic  imprint,  was  held  in  extreme 
veneration  by  the  Arabic  Jews.  They  adhered 
strictly  to  the  dietary  laws,  observed  the  festivals, 
and  the  fast  day  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  They 
kept  the  Sabbath  so  strictly  that  they  would  not 
draw  their  swords  from  the  scabbard  on  that  day, 
despite  their  love  of  warlike  adventures.  Though 
they  regarded  and  loved  this  hospitable  country  as 
their  fatherland,  they  yearned  for  the  return  to  the 
Holy  Land;  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
daily,  and  therefore,  like  all  their  coreligionists, 
they  turned  their  faces  towards  Jerusalem  in 
prayer.    They  stood  in  communication  with  the 
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Jews  of  Palestine  and  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  scholars  of  Tiberias  even  after  the  fall  of 
the  patriarchate.  Yathrib  was  the  seat  of  Jewish 
learning  where  teachers  (akhbar)  in  an  academy 
(Midras)  interpreted  the  Scriptures.  But  the  Bib- 
lical knowledge  of  the  Arabic  Jews  was  not  con- 
siderable. They  knew  the  Bible  only  through  the 
spectacles  of  the  Haggadic  interpretation,  which 
they  learned  in  the  course  of  their  travels  and  which 
was  imparted  to  them  by  transient  coreligionists. 
The  glorious  history  of  the  past  became  among 
them  so  interfused  with  legendary  accretions  that 
they  were  unable  to  separate  thegold  from  the  dross. 
Endowed  with  poetic  imagination,  the  Arabic  Jews 
embellished  the  historic  events  of  the  Bible  with  in- 
teresting inventions  of  their  own  which  were  then 
circulated  as  real  facts.  As  the  Jews  of  Arabia 
enjoyed  a  full  measure  of  liberty,  they  were  in  a 
position  to  impart  their  religious  views  to  their 
Arabic  neighbors.  The  sensitive  soul  of  the  Arabs 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  half  child-like, 
half  sublime  poetic  and  religious  content  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  legends  woven  around  them,  and 
certain  Jewish  ideas  and  religious  concepts  grad- 
ually spread  among  the  Arabs  long  before  Mo- 
hammed. The  Arabs  who  counted  time  by  the  lu- 
nar months,  and  whose  calendar  was  in  a  chaotic 
state  because  it  failed  to  provide  for  the  difference 
between  the  lunar  and  the  solar  year,  adopted  the 
nineteen-year  cycle  of  the  Jews  with  its  seven  in- 
tercalary months  (442).  The  intercalary  month 
the  Arabs  called  Nasi,  certainly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Jews  used  to  receive  their  festival 
calendar  from  the  Nasi  (patriarch). 

The  Jews  succeeded  also  in  instructing  the  Arabs 
as  to  their  historic  origin  of  which  their  remi- 
niscences were  silent.    It  was  of  the  utmost  advan- 
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tage  to  the  Jews  to  be  regarded  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Arabs  as  kindred.  Mecca,  the  holy  city  in 
the  center  of  the  country,  built  around  an  ancient 
temple  (Kaaba  square)  or  rather  around  a  black 
stone,  was  an  asylum  for  all  Arabs  where  the  sword 
rested.  The  five  fairs  of  which  the  largest  was 
at  Okaz,  could  be  held  only  in  the  four  holy  months 
of  the  year  in  which  a  holy  peace  prevailed.  Only 
those  who  could  prove  their  kinship  with  the  Arabs 
were  entitled  to  the  peace  and  the  security  con- 
ferred by  those  sacred  days;  strangers  were  ex- 
cluded from  those  privileges.  Fortunately  the 
Arabic  Jews  recalled  the  genealogy  of  the  Arabs 
as  contained  in  Genesis,  and  they  became  con- 
vinced that  they  were  thereby  related  to  the  Arabs 
through  Yoktan  and  through  Ishmael.  This  in- 
formation they  imparted  to  the  Arabs  who  ac- 
cepted it,  and  the  two  chief  Arabic  tribes  retraced 
their  genealogy  and  became  convinced  that  the 
southern  Arabs  were  descendants  of  Yoktan  (Kah- 
tan)  and  the  northern  Arabs  of  Ishtnael.  In  this 
way  the  Jews  convinced  the  Arabs  of  their  mutual 
kinship;  and  the  Arabs,  glad  of  the  possibility  of 
pointing  their  derivation  back  to  the  Jewish  pa- 
triarchs, since  their  own  reminiscences  were  but 
of  yesterday,  sought  for  no  further  proof  of  this 
kinship.  The  southern  Arabs  styled  themsefves 
Kahtanites,  and  the  northern  Arabs  Ishmaelites, 
and  willingly  admitted  the  Jews  to  an  equality  of 
tribal  rights  and  privileges.  As  a  result  of  the 
intimate  intercourse  between  Jews  and  Arabs,  and 
of  the  superior  religious  content  of  the  former,  it 
was  inevitable  that  some  Arabic  chiefs  could 
show  an  inclination  towards  Judaism,  and  to  em- 
brace it  in  the  end.  Inasmuch  as  circumcision  was 
practised  by  the  Arabs  even  as  pagans,  their  ac- 
ceptance of  Judaism  was  all  the  easier.    Under  the 
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patriarchal  system,  the  conversion  of  a  chief,  as 
the  wisest  of  the  tribe,  involved  likewise  the  con- 
version of  his  entire  following.  The  Banu-Kina- 
nah,  a  warlike  tribe,  related  to  the  highly  respected 
Koraishites  of  Mecca,  several  families  of  the  tribes 
of  Aus  and  Khazraj  of  Yathrib,  and  finally  a  Ghas- 
san  tribe,  which  produced  the  celebrated  Jewish- 
Arabic  poet  Samuel  ben  Adiyah,  embraced  Ju- 
daism. 

The  acceptance  of  Judaism  by  one  of  the  mighty 
kings  of  Yemen  proved  an  epoch-making  event  in 
Arabic  history.  Abu-Kariba  Asad-Toban,  one  of 
the  princes  or  kings  of  Yemen  who  bore  the  general 
title  of  Toban,  was  a  man  of  penetration,  poetic 
endowments  and  great  valor,  and  led  an  expedition 
against  King  Cavad  of  Persia  (about  500)  and 
against  the  Arabian  provinces  of  the  Byzantine 
kingdom.  In  the  course  of  his  campaign  he  cap- 
tured Yathrib,  the  capital  of  Hijaz,  and  apponinted 
his  son  governor:  but  Abu-Karib  had  hardly  left 
the  city  when  its  inhabitants  rose  and  put  his  son 
to  death.  Burning  to  avenge  the  treacherous  mur- 
der of  his  son,  Abu-Karib  laid  siege  to  Yathrib  with 
his  numerous  cavalry,  and  ordered  the  destruction 
of  the  palm-trees  which  supplied  the  inhabitants 
with  their  chief  article  of  food.  The  Jews  vied 
with  the  Arabs  in  their  opposition  to  Abu-Karib 
and  wearied  his  army.  In  the  course  of  the  siege, 
the  king  fell  critically  ill,  and  could  obtain  no  fresh 
water  with  which  to  quench  his  burning  thirst. 
Two  Jewish  sages  of  Yathrib,  Kaab  and  Asad.  took 
advantage  of  the  king's  exhaustion  to  enter  his  tent 
and  to  persuade  him  to  pardon  the  people  of  Yath- 
rib and  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Arabs  embellished 
this  interview  with  many  marvelous  legends:  it  is 
certain  only  that  the  Jewish  sages  found  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  Judaism  with  Abu-Karib,  and 
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to  arouse  his  interest  in  it.  Thereupon,  he  deter- 
mined to  accept  Judaism  and  induced  his  army  to 
do  likewise. 

Upon  his  request,  the  two  Jewish  sages  of  Yath- 
rib  accompanied  him  to  Yemen  to  help  in  the  con- 
version of  his  people.  This,  however,  was  not  an 
easy  task;  a  people  does  not  easily  change,  upon 
request,  its  habits  of  life  and  thought.  The  Pa- 
gans outnumbered  the  converts.  Even  the  king's 
Judaism  was  only  superficial,  without  penetrating 
deeply  into  his  habits  of  life.  A  chieftain  of  the 
noble  tribe  of  the  Kendites,  Harith  ibn  Amru,  a 
nephew  of  the  king  of  Yemen,  who  had  accepted 
Judaism,  and  had  induced  a  part  of  his  tribe  to  fol- 
low his  example,  was  appointed  by  Abu-Karib 
viceroy  over  the  Maaddites  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
governor  of  Yathrib  and  Mecca.  The  news  of  the 
rise  of  a  Jewish  kingdom  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  fertile  region  of  Arabia  was  spread  by  the 
many  foreign  merchants  who  visited  the  country 
and  reached  the  Jews  of  the  most  distant  countries. 

Abu-Karib's  younger  son  or  grandson  Zurah 
Dhu-Nuwas  (520-530)  was  the  first  of  the  newly 
converted  kings  of  Yemen  to  take  his  adopted  re- 
ligion seriously,  and  assumed  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Yusuf  (Joseph)  in  addition  to  his  Arabic  name. 
But  his  zeal  for  Judaism  led  him  into  serious  com- 
plications. Learning  of  the  many  indignities  to 
which  his  coreligionists  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
were  subjected  he  determined  to  force  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor  to  deal  justly  with  the  Jews.  On  one 
occasion  he  ordered  the  seizure  and  the  execution 
of  Roman  (Byzantine)  merchants  who  traveled 
through  Himyara  on  business.  This  deed  spread 
terror  among  the  Christian  merchants  who  were 
engaged  in  the  export  of  spices,  and  the  Indian- 
Arabic  traffic  came  to  a  standstill.     As  a  result, 
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Dhu-Nuwas  found  himself  involved  in  a  serious 
war.  His  Christian  vassals  rose  in  rebellion.  Dhu- 
Nuwas  besieged  the  city  of  Najran  which  was  in- 
habitated  by  Christians,  captured  it,  and  certainly 
did  not  treat  the  conquered  with  special  considera- 
tion. Rumor  spread  the  events  of  Najran,  exag- 
gerated the  number  of  victims,  stamped  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  rebels  as  a  persecution  of  Christians 
on  the  part  of  a  Jewish  king,  and  invented  a  tear- 
ful martyrology.  A  Syrian  bishop,  Simeon  of  Bet- 
.\rsham,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  journey  in 
northern  Arabia,  and  who  believed  the  exaggerated 
rumors,  wrote  a  stirring  appeal  to  another  bishop 
in  the  proximity  of  Arabia,  and  urged  upon  him 
to  enflame  the  Christians,  and  especially  the  king 
of  Ethiopia  to  make  war  upon  the  Jewish  king. 
He  also  suggested  that  the  Jewish  leaders  of  Ti- 
berias be  seized  and  compelled  to  petition  Dhu- 
Nuwas  to  cease  his  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
for  their  sake.  The  Byzatine  emperor  Justin  I, 
was  also  urged  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jewish- 
Arabic  king.  But  this  aged  king  whose  army  was 
then  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia  declined  to  be 
drawn  into  a  new  war,  but  brought  his  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  king  of  Ethiopia  to  send  troops  to 
Himyara. 

Elezbaa,  king  of  Ethiopia,  a  zealous  Christian, 
who  looked  with  ill-favor  upon  the  Jewish  king  and 
kingdom,  hardly  needed  all  this  urging  to  induce 
him  to  attack  the  hated  Dhu-Nuwas:  He  equipped 
a  considerable  fleet,  augmented  by  Egyptian  ships 
sent  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  or  rather  by  his 
eo-reg-ent  Justinian,  and  crossed  the  narrow  straits 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  Yetnen.  This  large  army  was 
swelled  by  the  Christians  of  Arabia  who  were  filled 
with  vengeance.  Dhu-Nuwas  failed  in  his  efforts 
to  induce  the  other  Arabian  chiefs  to  come  to  his 
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assistance,  and  he  had  to  depend  solely  upon  his 
loyal  cavalry  and  upon  his  courage.  The  battle 
that  ensued  proved  disastrous  for  Dhu-Nuwas.  His 
capital  Zafora,  with  the  queen  and  the  treasures, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  warriors 
of  Himyara  lost  courage.  W'hen  all  was  lost,  Yu- 
suf  Dhu-Nuwas  died,  king-like,  by  precipitating 
himself  and  his  horse  from  a  lofty  rock  into  the 
sea  that  carried  his  body  away  (530).  The  vic- 
torious Ethiopians  raged  in  Himyara  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  vented  their  fury  particularly  on  the 
Jews  who  fell  by  the  thousands  as  an  atonement 
for  the  doubtful  Christian  martyrs  of  Najran. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  Jewish-Himyaritic  king- 
dom that  sprung  up  over  night  and  disappeared 
over  night. 

At  about  the  same  time,  violent  quarrels  broke 
out  between  the  Jews  of  Yathrib  and  their  Arabic 
neighbors.  The  Jewish  tribes,  by  virtue  of  their 
closer  relation  to  the  Jewish  king,  the  liege-lord 
of  this  region,  had  gained  the  hegemony  over  their 
pagan-Arabic  tribes,  and  a  Jewish  chieftain,  AlghJ- 
tigun,  held  the  reins  of  power.  But  the  Arabs  of 
the  tribes  of  Aus  and  Khazraj  bore  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  Jews  with  ill-favor;  and  when  they  real- 
ized that  their  masters  could  no  longer  expect  sup- 
port from  Himyara,  they  determined  to  shake  off 
the  Jewish  yoke.  Harith  ibn  Abi-Shamir,  an  ad- 
,\enturous  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Ghassan,  related 
by  blood  to  the  Arabic  tribes  of  Yathrib,  who 
stood  in  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  in- 
vited to  come  to  Yathrib  with  his  warlike  bands, 
and  accepted  the  invitation  readily.  To  avert  the 
suspicion  of  the  Jews,  he  extended  a  friendly  in- 
vitation to  the  Jewish  chiefs  to  come  to  his  camp 
near  Yathrib,  and  several  of  them  appeared  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  gifts  at  the  hands  of  the 
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generous  prince,  as  was  the  custom.  But  they 
no  sooner  entered  the  tent  of  the  prince  of  Ghas- 
san,  than  they  were  attacked  and  murdered  one  by 
one.  Thereupon  Harith  ibn  Abi-Shamir  addressed 
the  Arabs  of  Yathrib:  "I  have  rid  you  of  the  ma- 
jority of  your  enemies,  and  it  should  be  easy  for 
you  to  overcome  the  remainder  if  you  possess 
strength  and  courage,"  and  he  departed.  Still  the 
Arabic  tribes  did  not  dare  attack  the  Jews  in  the 
open,  but  resorted  to  stratagem  and  trickery,  and 
massacred  all  the  Jewish  chieftains  in  the  course 
of  a  banquet.  Bereft  of  their  leaders,  the  Jews 
of  Yathrib  were  easily  vanquished  by  the  Ara'bs. 
For  a  while  the  Jews  could  not  forget  the  loss  of 
their  supremacy  and  the  feeling  of  humiliation. 
But  the  uncertainty  of  their  existence  taught  them 
not  to  yield  to  feelings  of  hatred.  More  and  more 
they  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
one  or  the  other  tribe,  and  became  confederates  of 
the  tribes  of  Aus  and  Khazraj. 

Harith  ibn  Abi-Shamir,  the  prince  of  Ghassan 
who  had  enfeebled  the  Jewish  tribes,  was  engaged 
in  a  feud  also  with  a  Jewish  poet  and  gained  ex- 
traordinary fame  among  the  Arabs  as  a  conse- 
quence. This  poet  was  Samuel  ibn-Adiya,  (about 
500-560),  the  possessor  of  the  castle  of  Al-Ablak 
(so  named  after  its  variegated  colors)  which  his 
father  Adiya  had  built  in  the  region  of  Taima, 
eight  days'  journey  south  of  Yathrib.  Samuel,  the 
chieftain  of  a  small  tribe,  was  so  highly  respected 
because  of  his  knightly  character  that  weak  Arabic 
tribes  placed  themselves  under  his  protection.  The 
persecuted  and  oppressed  found  an  asylum  in  Al- 
Ablak  and  its  owner  was  prepared  to  answer  for 
their  security  with  his  life.  When  the  adventur- 
ous Kendite  prince  Amru  al-Kais,  the  Arabic  war- 
rior-poet, surrounded  by  secret  and  open  enemies 
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could  find  no  refuge  anywhere,  he  sought  shelter 
in  AI-Ablak. 

The  Jewish  poet  and  lord  of  the  castle,  proud 
of  the  opportunity  of  offering  asylum  to  the  cele- 
brated poet  of  Arabia  whose  fame  and  adventures 
rang  throughout  the  entire  archipelago,  received 
Amru  al-Kais,  his  daughter  and  his  retinue  in 
AI-Ablak,  and  harbored  them  for  some  time.  As 
the  Kendite  prince  had  no  prospects  of  obtaining 
help  from  the  Arabic  tribes  which  would  enable 
him  to  avenge  his  father's  murder  and  repossess 
himself  of  his  inheritance,  he  determined  to  seek 
■  the  support  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Justinian. 
Before  his  departure  he  placed  five  costly  coats  of 
mail  and  other  weapons  in  Samuel's  charge,  and 
the  latter  promised  to  protect  the  persons  and  valu- 
ables entrusted  to  him  at  all  hazards.  But  Samuel's 
loyalty  brought  down  misfortune  upon  him. 
Harith,  the  prince  of  Ghassan,  the  internecine 
enemy  of  the  fugitive  prince,  approached  Al-Ablak 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Amru-al-Kais* 
weapons.  Upon  Samuel's  refusal,  Harith  laid 
siege  to  Al-.Ablak.  Finding  the  fortress  invulner- 
able, he  managed  one  day  to  capture  a  son  of 
Samuel's  whose  nurse  had  ventured  beyond  the 
fortress,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  his  father 
refused  to  accede  to  his  demands.  The  unhappy 
father  hesitated  but  one  moment  between  his  duty 
as  a  host  and  his  love  for  his  son,  when  he  replied, 
that  his  son  had  brothers,  but  that  his  honor  once 
lost  could  not  be  recovered.  The  monster,  unmoved 
at  such  nobility,  murdered  the  son  in  the  sight  of  his 
father,  but  had  to  raise  the  siege  without  gaining 
his  object.  Samuel's  loyalty  became  proverbial  in 
Arabia,  and  when  Arabs  wish  to  exaggerate  the 
supremest  degree  of  loyalty  they  say  "more  loyal 
than  Samuel." 
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Samuel's  son  Shuraih  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  When  the  celebrated  Arabic  poet 
Maimun  Asha,  who  made  many  enemies  because 
of  his  unbridled  tongue,  was  once  brought  as  a 
prisoner,  unrecognized  among  other  captives  to 
Shuraih's  fortress  at  Taima,  he  sang  his  way  to 
liberty  by  his  eulogy  on  Samuel. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Jews 
of  Yathrib  had  almost  completely  recovered  from 
the  hard  blows  which  the  Arabic  tribes  had  inflicted 
upon  them.  Their  masters,  the  tribes  of  Aus  and 
Khazraj,  had  exhausted  themselves  in  bloody  feuds 
which  continued  for  twenty  years,  while  the  Jews 
under  their  vassalage  had  suffered  much  less.  As 
a  result  of  a  second  war  between  the  same  tribes, 
the  Jews  again  arose  into  prominence  in  Yathrib. 

Judaism  did  not  alone  win  over  a  few  Arabic 
tribes  to  the  confession  of  its  truths  and  taught 
the  sons  of  the  desert  in  general  certain  indis- 
pensable institutions,  but  it  also  awakened  the  spirit 
of  a  religious  genius  whose  influence  extended  over 
ever  widening  historic  areas,  and  is  still  felt  today. 
Mohammed,  "the  prophet  of  Mecca,  and  Yathrib," 
was  not,  indeed,  a  son  of  Judaism,  but  he  was  nur- 
tured at  her  breast.  It  was  through  Judaism  that 
he  was  inspired  to  create  a  new  religion,  founded 
upon  a  political  basis,  which  was  called  Islam,  and 
this  new  religion  again  reacted  powerfully  upon 
the  complexion  of  Jewish  history  and  upon  the 
development  of  Judaism. 

In  the  peaceable  assemblies  held  in  Mecca,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  at  the  market  places  and  in 
his  travels,  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  heard  many  ref- 
erences to  the  religion  whose  chief  article  of  faith 
consisted  in  the  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  to  Abra- 
ham who  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  that 
God,  to  religious  and  moral  institutions  that  ren- 
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dered  the  adherents  of  this  religion  superior  to 
the  pagans;  and  his  sensitive  Soul  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  he  had  heard.  A  respected  in- 
habitant of  Mecca,  Warakah  ibn  Nawfal  of  the 
Kuraish,  a  cousin  of  Mohammed's  wife  Hadijah, 
who  had  embraced  Judaism*  and  could  read  He- 
brew, certainly  inspired  Mohammed  with  love  for 
Abraham's  religion. 

Mohammed's  early  teachings  which  he  conceived 
while  in  a  state  of  epilepsy,  and  which  he  imparted 
to  his  immediate  disciples  as  the  higher  revelatftin 
from  the  angel  Gabriel,  bear  a  thoroughly  Jewish 
stamp.  First  of  all,  he  proclaimed  the  simple, 
though  not  yet  generally  understood  Jewish 
thought :  "There  is  no  god  but  Allah ;"  it  was  only 
later  that  his  pride  prompted  him  to  add  the  for- 
mula "and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  \\'hen  he 
tells  of  this  God  that  his  unity  is  absolute,  and  that 
his  image  is  beyond  conception ;  when  he  preaches 
against  the  idolatry,  the  worship  of  the  three  hun- 
dred gods  that  was  practised  in  the  Kaaba ;  when 
he  denounces  the  vices  which  the  Arabians  indulged 
in  openly;  when  he  condemns  the  revolting  prac- 
tise on  the  part  of  the  parents  who  cast  their  newly 
born  daughters  into  the  waters  in  order  to  escape 
inconvenience  or  worry  for  the  future;  and  when 
he  imparts  these  thoughts  not  as  something  novel 
but  as  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  religion  of 
Abraham,  Judaism  must  look  upon  these  doctrines 
of  Mohammed  as  a  triumph  of  its  own  truths,  and 
as  a  fulfillment  of  its  prophecies,  just  as  was  the 
case  when  Saul  of  Tarsus  first  acquainted  the 
Greeks  with  the  history  and  the  content  of  Judaism. 

*This  is  not  certain.  Some  Arabic  sources  make  him  a 
Christian,  others  a  pagan.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  also 
uncertain.  See  Graeli,  Vol,  V,  p.  92,  note.  Harkavy's  note  in 
Vol.  ni  of  Rabinowitz's  Hebrew  edition,  p.  102.  Cf.  Sale's  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  to  the  Koran,  p.  33.    R, 
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The  best  that  is  contained  in  the  Koran  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Bible  or  the  Talmud. 

When  Mohammed  could  obtain  no  hearing  at 
Mecca,  the  seat  of  Arabic  idolatry,  and  had  to  take 
to  flight,  he  turned  to  several  men  of  Yathrib  and 
exhorted  them  to  accept  his  teachings.  As  the  men 
of  Yathrib  were  more  familiar  with  Jewish  re- 
ligious doctrines  than  those  of  Mecca,  they  found 
in  Mohammed's  revelation  many  resemblances 
to  the  Jewish  teachings  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  felt  therefore  inclined  to  join  him,  and 
induced  their  tribesmen  to  invite  Mohammed  to 
come  to  Yathrib.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Yathrib 
(622,  the  year  of  the  Hegira),  Mohammed  took 
care  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Jews,  giving  the 
appearance  as  though  he  aimed  to  make  Judaism 
the  universal  religion  of  Arabia.  He  reached  the 
city  on  the  day, of  Atonement,  and  when  he  found 
the  Jews  fasting  he  said:  "It  behooves  us  more 
than  the  Jews  to  fast  on  this  day,"  and  introduced 
the  fast  day  Ashura  (tenth).  Mohammed  con- 
•  eluded  a  formal  alliance  for  mutual  support  with 
the  Jews,  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them,  he 
directed  his  followers  to  turn  their  faces  toward 
Jerusalem  while  praying  (Kiblah).  In  disputes 
between  Jews  and  his  followers  (Moslems)  which 
were  submitted  to  him,  Mohammed  showed  himself 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 

Mohammed,  who  himself  was  illiterate,  employed 
for  some  time  a  Jewish  secretary  for  his  corres- 
pondence, and  the  Jews  of  Yathrib  were  flattered 
by  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  one  of  their  number 
on  the  part  of  a  man  of  so  much  promise.  They 
regarded  Mohammed  almost  as  a  proselyte,  and 
believed  that,  through  his  influence,  Judaism  would 
become  the  prevailing  religion  of  Arabia.  Some 
of  them  became  his  intimates  and  helpers  (Ansar), 
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the  learned  Abdallah  ibn-Salom  of  the  tribe  of 
Kainuka  among  them.  This  Abdallah  and  other 
Jews  helped  Mohammed  in  publishing  this  revela- 
tion of  the  Koran,  and  the  non-believing  Arabs 
charged  him  often  enough  with  "being  an  ear," 
and  that  he  was  taught  not  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
but  by  a  "human  being."  However,  only  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  the  Jews  of  Medina  stepped  over 
to  the  band  of  the  faithful,  and  especially  so  when 
they  recbgnized  Mohammed's  self-seeking,  his 
arrogance,  and  his  insatiable  sexual  passion.  Their 
ideal  of  a  prophet  was  too  lofty  to  place  this  sensual 
man  who  coveted  every  pretty  woman  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  prophets.  The  chief  Jewish  opponents 
of  Mohammed  were  Phinehas  ibn  Azura,  a  man 
who  possessed  a  biting  sarcasm,  and  rendered  the 
prophet  ridiculous  on  every  occasion;  Kaab-ibn- 
Ashraf,  bom  of  an  Arabic  father  and  a  Jewish 
mother;  an  aged  poet  over  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
by  name  of  Abu-Akaf,  who  sought  to  render  Mo- 
hammed odious  among  the  ignorant  Arabs;  and* 
Abdallah  ibn  Sauras,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  ' 
most  learned  Jew  of  Hijas.  These  Jewish  opponents 
of  Mohammed  sneered  at  and  taunted  him,  gave 
his  expressions  and  revelations  a  ridiculous  turn, 
and  treated  him  disparagingly,  little  suspecting  that 
this  fugitive  from  Mecca  who  came  to  Medina 
pleading  for  help  would,  within  a  short  time, 
humble  their  tribes,  and  become  the  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  a  large  number  of  their  coreligionists  for 
many  ages  to  come. 

Mohammed  at  first  shrewdly  simulated  indiffer- 
ence'to  the  contempt  of  the  Jews.  To  his  faithful 
he  said:  "Argue  with  the  people  of  the  Scriptures 
and  say  to  them:  'We  believe  in  what  has  been 
revealed  to  us  as  well  as  in  what  has  been  revealed 
to  you.    Our  God  and  your  God  is  one  and  the 
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same,  and  we  are  his  faithful  servants.'  "  But  this 
condition  of  tolerance  could  not  endure.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Jews  endeavored  to  alienate  his  dis- 
ciples, and  succeeded  in  arousing  against  him  the 
bitter  enmity  of  Abdallah  ibn  Ubey,  of  the  tribe 
of  Khazraj,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  elected 
king  of  Medina,  and  whose  lustre  was  dimmed  by 
Mohammed's  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
faithful  urged  upon  him  to  define  his  attitude  to 
Judaism.  They  saw  his  Jewish  adherents  continu- 
ing the  observance  of  Jewish  laws  and  abstaining 
from  camel's  flesh,  and  they  asked  him:  "If  the 
Torah  is  a  divine  book  let  us  also  follow  its  pre- 
cepts." As  Mohammed  was  too  much  of  an  Arab 
to  submit  completely  to  the  requirements  of  Juda- 
ism, and  as  he  knew  full  well  that  the  Arabs  would 
resist  the  adoption  of  religious  usages  which  were 
altogether  strange  to  them,  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  break  with  the  Jews  decisively.  Thereupon  he 
revealed  a  long  Sura  (entitled  The  Cow)  which  is 
replete  with  invectives  against  the  Jews.  He  or- 
dained that,  in  prayer,  the  faithful  should  turn  their 
faces  towards  Mecca  and  Kaaba,  instead  of  to- 
wards Jerusalem,  as  he  had  taught  them  formerly, 
he  abolished  the  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(Ashura)  and  substituted  for  it  the  fast  of 
Ramadan — a  month  which  the  Arabs  held  sacred 
from  time  immemorial,  and  had  to  retract  many 
other  statements  which  he  had  formerly  issued  as 
divine  revelations.  '  Mohammed  now  maintained 
that  the  Torah  contained  many  references  to  his 
coming  and  to  his  prophetic  office,  but  that  the  Jews 
had  corrupted  those  passages.  While  he  had  for- 
merly preached  that  the  Jews  possessed  the  true 
faith,  he  afterwards  spread  the  report  that  the  Jews 
worshipped  Ezra  as  the  son  of  God,  as  the  Chris- 
tians worshipped  Jesus,  and  were  in  consequence  to 
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be  regarded  as  infidels.  His  bitterness  against  the 
Jews  who  denied  his  claim  to  the  office  of  prophet 
led  him  to  treat  them  with  ever  increasing  injustice. 
However,  much  as  Mohammed  hated  the  Jews, 
he  did  not  as  yet  dare  attack  them  openly.  His  own 
hold  was  not  yet  firm  enough,  and  the  Jews  with 
their  allies  outnumbered  the  band  of  his  followers. 
But  after  the  battle  of  Bedr  (winter,  624),  when 
the  handful  of  Mohammedans  gained  a  victory  over 
the  niunerous  Koraish,  Mohammed  exchanged  the 
role  of  a  humble  prophet  for  that  of  a  suspicious 
tyrant  who  stopped  short  of  no  means,  even  that  of 
assassination,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  too  shrewd  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
powerful  Jewish  tribes,  he  began  with  the  weak 
tribe  of  Kainuka.  A  Mohammedan  killed  a  mem- 
ber of  that  tribe  in  the  course  of  a  quarrel,  and 
the  Kainuka  avenged  the  murder.  Thereupon, 
Mohammed  demanded  that  they  either  become 
Moslems  or  prepare  for  war.  The  Kainuka  replied 
that  they  would  prefer  peace  to  war,  but  inasmuch 
as  Mohammed  was  seeking  a  pretext  for  war,  they 
would  show  him  that  they  also  possessed  courage. 
The  tribe  of  Kainuka  counted  upon  the  assistance 
of  their  coreligionists  of  the  tribes  of  Nadhir  and 
Kuraiza,  and  withdrew  to  their  fortresses  near 
Medina.  Mohammed  gathered  his  troops  and  be- 
sieged the  Kainuka.  Had  the  numerous  Jews  of 
northern  Arabia  and  Khaibar  come  to  the  rescue 
of  their  brethren  in  the  anticipation  that,  otherwise, 
their  own  fate  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
Kainuka,  and  had  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
Mohammed's  opponents  as  they  did  later  when  it 
was  already  too  late,  they  would  have  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  annihilating  the  small  and  not  alto- 
gether reliable  band  of  Mohammedans.  But  the 
Jews,  like  the  Arab.s,  were  given  to  dissensions,  and 
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looked  only  after  the  selfish  interests  of  their  imme- 
diate tribes.  The  tribe  of  Kainuka  fought  bravely 
for  fifteen  days  in  the  hope  of  receiving  reinforce- 
ment, but  when  help  failed  to  arrive,  they  opened 
the  gates  of  their  fortresses  to  the  enemy.  Mo- 
hammed ordered  all  the  Jews  of  the  tribe  cast  into 
chains,  and  was  about  to  slaughter  them,  when  the 
threatening  attitude  of  Abdallah  ibn  Ubey,  their 
ally,  frightened  him  into  changing  his  intention. 
Abdallah  took  hold  of  his  coat  of  mail  saying:  "I 
leave  thee  not  unless  thou  set  the  captives  free,  they 
had  been  my  support,  and  had  defended  me  against 
the  blacks  and  the  red."  Mohammed  was  intimi- 
dated, and  spoke :  "Set  them  free,  and  may  the 
curse  of  God  fall  upon  him  and  them !"  The  Jews 
of  the  tribe  of  Kainuka,  numbering  seven  hundred, 
had  to  leave  all  their  possessions,  and  emigrated  to 
Palestine.  They  settled  in  Batanea,  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  Adraat,  and  probably  received  a  fraternal 
welcome  at  the  hands  of  their  coreligionists  who, 
at  that  time,  were  free  from  the  Byzantine  yoke. 

After  his  victory  over  the  tribe  of  Kainuka,  Mo- 
hammed announced  a  new  revelation  against  the 
Jews  which  was  intended  to  deprive  them  of  all 
protection.  "O  true  believers,  take  not  the  Jews  or 
Christians  for  your  friends;  they  are  friends  the 
one  to  the  other ;  but  whoso  among  you  taketh  them 
for  his  friends,  he  is  surely  one  of  them;  verily, 
God  directeth  not  an  unjust  people."*  The  Chris- 
tians were  not  much  affected  by  this  exclusion, 
since  their  number  in  northern  Arabia  was  small, 
and  since,  on  the  whole,  they  maintained  a  passive 
attitude.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  accustomed 
to  their  independence,  and  full  of  courage,  were 
placed  in  a  precarious  position  by  this  act  of  exclu- 

*  Koran,  ch.  5,  entitled  The  Table  (Sale's  edition,  p.  81). 
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sion.  Their  former  confederates  broke  oflf  their 
alliances  with  them  for  the  most  part,  and  resorted 
to  malicious  acts  of  revenge  upon  Mohammed's 
command. 

Under  such  a  condition  of  mutual  hatred  be- 
tween Mohammed  and  the  Jews,  it  is  credible  that 
the  Banu-Nadhir,  whose  chief  was  then  Huyay 
ibn  Akhtab,  a  courageous  warrior,  once  invited  Mo- 
hammed to  their  castle  of  Zuhara  with  the  object 
of  precipitating  him  from  the  terrace.  Mohammed 
accepted  the  invitation ;  but,  suspecting  their  object 
from  the  movements  of  the  Jews,  he  escaped  and 
hastened  to  Medina.  The  Banu-Nadhir  had  to  pay 
for  their  evil  designs  upon  the  prophet.  He  gave 
them  the  alternative  of  leaving  their  homes  within 
ten  days  or  preparing  for  death.  The  Banu-Nadhir 
were  at  first  inclined  to  avoid  the  struggle  and  to 
emigrate ;  but,  encouraged  by  Abdallah  ibn 
Ubey,  who  promised  aid,  they  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. Mohammed  began  the  war  by  destroying 
the  date-trees  which  supplied  them  with  food.  As 
the  promised  help  failed  to  arrive,  the  Banu-Nadhir 
capitulated  after  a  siege  of  several  days,  and  were 
permitted  to  depart  without  arms,  and  to  take  with 
them  of  their  possessions  only  one  camel's  load.  To 
the  beating  of  drums  and  the  sounding  of  fifes,  six 
hundred  of  them  left  their  fortresses  and  settled 
partly  among  their  brethren  in  Khaibar  and  partly 
near  Jericho  and  Adraat  (June-July,  625). 

The  banished  Banu-Nadhir,  who  remained  in 
Arabia,  determined  to  avenge  their  misfortune,  and 
busied  themselves  with  organizing  a  coalition  of 
Mohammed's  enemies  in  order  to  destroy  him. 
Three  leading  members  of  the  Banu-Nadhir, 
Huyay,  Kinanah  ibn  ul-Rabia  and  Sallam  ibu 
Mishkam,  spurred  on  the  Kuraish  of  Mecca,  the 
mighty  tribe   of   Ghatafan,   and   others   to  unite 
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against  the  tyrannical  prophet  who  was  growing 
more  mighty  and  more  cruel  day  by  day.  The 
Arabic  tribes  were  easily  induced  to  join  the  coali- 
tion, but  the  Jewish  tribes  of  the  Banu-Kuraiza 
held  aloof  for  some  time  because  they  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  Mohammed  and  the  Moslems  and 
were  blind  enough  to  have  faith  in  Mohammed's 
promises.  The  Nadhirite  Huyay  finally  convinced 
Kaab  ibu  Assad,  the  chief  of  the  Kuraiza,  of  the 
danger  threatening  his  tribe  as  Jews,  and  induced 
him  to  join  the  coalition.  Ten  thousand  confed- 
erates took  the  field,  and  expected  to  take  Medina 
by  surprise.  But,  warned  by  a  traitor,  Mohammed 
did  not  permit  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  open 
battle  with  a  superior  enemy,  but  had  the  city 
strongly  fortified,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  deep 
ditch. 

The  Arabs,  accustomed  to  fight  man  to  man, 
exhausted  their  arrows  in  vain  against  the  fortifi- 
cations. Mohammed  finally  succeeded  in  scatter- 
ing the  seed  of  distrust  among  the  leading  tribes  of 
the  coalition,  the  Kuraish,  Ghatafanites  and  the 
Jews,  and  the  allies  withdrew.  The  "Battle  of  the 
Trenches,"  as  this  war  of  the  coalition  was  styled, 
terminated  happily  for  Mohammed ;  the  Jews,  how- 
ever, had  to  pay  dearly  for  instigating  it.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  departure  of  the  allies,  Mo- 
hammed, alleging  a  new  revelation,  inflamed  three 
thousand  of  his  followers  with  holy  zeal  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Kuraiza.  The  Jews  withdrew 
to  their  fortresses  and  entrenched  themselves,  and 
Mohammed  with  his  three  thousand  besieged  them 
for  twenty-five  days  (Feb.-March,  627).  When 
the  food  supply  gave  out,  the  Kuraiza  were  willing 
to  capitulate  and  demanded  that  they  be  allowed 
to  leave  their  fortresses  with  their  families  and  a 
part  of  their  possessions,  as  Mohammed  had  for- 
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merly  granted  to  the  Banu-Nadhir.  But  Mohammed 
rejected  this  proposal,  and  demanded  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  Thereupon,  seven  hundred  Jews, 
among  them  the  chiefs  Kaab  and  Huyay,  were 
slain  in  the  market  place  of  Medina,  and  cast  into 
a  common  pit,  whence  the  place  received  the  name 
of  the  "Market  of  the  Kuraiza."  This  outrage  was 
committed  in  the  name  of  God.  The  reference  of 
the  Koran  to  this  event  reads :  "and  he  hath  caused 
such  of  those  who  have  received  the  scriptures  (the 
Jews)  as  assisted  the  confederates  to  come  down 
out  of  their  fortresses,  and  he  cast  into  their  hearts 
terror  and  dismay;  a  part  of  them  ye  slew,  and  a 
part  ye  made  captives,  and  God  hath  caused  ypu  to 
inherit  their  land,  their  houses,  and  their  wealth, 
and  a  land  in  which  ye  have  not  trodden,  for  God 
is  almighty."*  The  women  were  exchanged  for 
weapons  and  horses ;  Mohammed  retained  for  him- 
self as  mistress  a  beautiful  girl,  Rihanah,  who, 
however,  proudly  scorned  his  favors. 

The  Jews  of  Khaibar,  a  confederacy  of  small 
Jewish  republics,  were  made  to  feel  the  crushing 
power  of  Mohammed  a  year  later.  This  war  de- 
manded an  extensive  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
Moslems,  for  Khaibar  possessed  a  number  of 
strong  fortresses  which  were  defended  by  men  of 
heroic  courage.  The  exiled  Kadhirites  who  had 
fled  to  Khaibar,  fanned  the  valor  of  the  Khaibarites 
into  a  flame,  and  even  the  Arabian  tribes  of  Ghata- 
fan  and  Fezara  promised  aid.  The  leaders  of  this 
war  were  the  exiled  Nadhirite  Kinanah  ibn  ul-Ra- 
bia,  a  zealot  with  a  lion's  courage  who  was  called 
the  "King  of  the  Jews,"  and  Marhab,  a  giant  in 
stature,  of  Himyaritic  descent,  and  a  swordsman  of 
unusual  skill.  Mohammed  on  his  part  had  fourteen 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  and  began  the 

♦  Koran   (Sale's  edition,  ch.  33,  pp.  344-45). 
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war  which  lasted  nearly  two  months  (Spring,  O78) 
by  destroying  the  palm-trees  and  by  assaulting  the 
smaller  fortresses  which  offered  but  a  brief  resist- 
ance. The  longest  and  most  valiant  resistance  was 
offered  by  the  fortresses  of  Kamus,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  rock.  The  Jews  repulsed  the  Arabs 
several  times.  Abu-Bakr  and  Omar,  two  of  Mo- 
hammed's bravest  generals  and  later  his  successors 
(Califs),  left  their  military  renown  in  front  of  the 
walls  of  Kamus.  Jlarhab,  burning  with  venge^ 
ance  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  performed  mir- 
acles of  valor;  and  when  Mohammed  sent  hts  third 
general  Ali  (later  the  Fourth  CaUf)  to  attack  him, 
Marhab  challenged  him  to  a  single  combat.  The 
duel  proved  fatal  to  Marhab.  After  .many  exer- 
tions the  enemy  succeeded  in  capturing  the  fortress. 
The  fate  of  the  captives  is  not  known.  Kinanah 
\^as  captured  and  tortured  in  order  to  disclose  the 
secret  treasures  hidden  in  the  fortress;  but,  like  a 
true  zealot,  he  spoke  never  a  word  despite  his 
agonies.  Upon  the  fall  of  Kamus,  the  Jewish  war- 
riors lost  their  courage  and  the  remaining  for- 
tresses surrendered  on  the  condition  that  their  de- 
fenders be  jK-rmitted  to  retire  with  the  honors  of 
war.  After  a  while,  they  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  lands  on  the  payment  of  half  of  the  soil's 
produce  as  a  tribute,  but  their  personal  property 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  as  booty,  and  the 
Mohammedans  returned  home  laden  with  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Jews.  The  year  628  was  generally  a 
fateful  year  in  Jewish  history:  it  marked  the  victory 
of  Mohammed  over  the  Jews  of  Khaibar;  the  fall 
of  the  last  independent  Jewish  tribes,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  by  the  emperor 
Heraclius.  The  sword  which  the  Asmoneans  first 
raised  in  defense  of  their  faith  and  which  they 
transmitted  to  the  zealots  who,  in  turn,  handed  it 
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down  to  the  Arabic  Jews,  was  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  last  Jewish  heroes  of  Khaibar.  Hence- 
forth, the  Jews  had  to  resort  to  a  different  shield  in 
defense  of  their  sanctuary. 

Mohammed  carried  away  two  beautiful  Jewish 
women  from  Khaibar — Safya,  the  daughter  of  his 
mortal  enemy,  the  Nadhirite  Huyay,  and  Mar- 
hab's  sister,  the  beautiful  Zainab.  The  latter  con- 
ceived a  scheme  by  which  to  avenge  the  blood  of  her 
kinsmen  and  her  coreligionists.  Simulating  love  for 
him,  she  prepared  a  banquet  for  Mohammed  and  his 
friends,  and  the  unsuspecting  Mohammed  partook 
of  the  poisoned  meat  which  she  set  for  them.  One 
of  the  guests  died.  Mohammed,  who  spat  the  meat 
out  the  moment  he  felt  its  unpleasant  taste,  was 
saved  for  the  time  being,  though  he  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  the  poison  to  his  dying  day.  When 
Mohammed  inquired  as  to  the  motive  for  her  deed, 
she  replied;  "Thou  hast  inflicted  untold  woes  upon 
my  people;  I  therefore  thought  if  thou  be  merely  a 
bloodthirsty  tyrant,  I  shall  procure  rest  for  my 
people  by  means  of  poison,  but  if  thou  be  a  prophet 
God  will  forewarn  thee,  and  the  poison  shall  do 
thee  no  hurt."  Mohammed  ordered  Zainab's  exe- 
cution. 

The  Jews  who  remained  in  northern  Arabia  did 
not  yet  give  up  the  hope  of  being  able  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  arch  enemy ;  they  plotted  against  him 
secretly,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  discon- 
tented Arabs.  The  house  of  a  Jew,  Suwailim,  in 
Medina  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  discontented 
whom  Mohammed  and  his  fanatic  followers  called 
the  hypocrites.  This  place  was  betrayed  and  Su- 
wailim's  house  was  set  on  fire. 

The  Jews  rejoiced  at  Mohammed's  death  (632), 
since,  like  many  others,  they  believed  that  the  Arabs 
would  be  cured  of  the  folly  that  regarded  him  as  a 
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higher  being  endowed  with  immortality.  But  fa- 
naticism coupled  with  the  hist  for  war  and  conquest 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  Arabs,  and  they 
accepted  as  the  absolute  word  of  God  every  page  of 
the  Koran,  the  truths  borrowed  from  Judaism  as 
well  as  the  superstitions  and  puerilities  found  there- 
in. Judaism  that  nourished  it  at  its  breast  gained 
in  Islam  another  mighty  enemy.  The  Koran  be- 
came the  sacred  book  for  a  large  portion  of  man- 
kind in  three  continents;  and  as  this  book  teemed 
with  hateful  utterances  against,  the  sons  of  Juda- 
ism, it  spread  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  them 
among  the  Mohammedan  nations,  as  the  gospels  did 
among  the  Christian  nations.  So  great  was  the 
fanaticism  of  the  second  calif,  Omar — a  savage, 
energetic  nature,  that  he  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Khaibar  and  the  Christians  from 
Najran,  so  that  the  sacred  soil  of  Arabia  be  not 
defiled  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The  territory  of 
the  Jews  was  assigned  by  Omar  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan warriors,  though  his  sense  of  justice  prompted 
him  to  compensate  the  exiled  Jews  by  assigning  to 
them  another  territory  near  the  city  of  Kufa  on 
the  Euphrates  (about  640). 

However,  as  no  evil  in  history  is  without  its 
beneficent  consequences,  the  domination  of  Islam 
also  proved  advantageous  to 'Judaism  in  the  course 
of  time. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   J.   W.   DRAPER'S  "HISTORY  OF  THE 
INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE" 

I.     Influence  of  Nestorians  and  Jews  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Advance  of  the  Saracens. 

(Ed.  New  York,  1899.  Vot  I.,  pp.  384-5.  400-2:) 

In  a  few  centuries  the  fanatics  of  Mohammed 
had  altc^ether  changed  their  appearance.  Great 
philosophers,  physicians,  mathematicians,  astron- 
omers, alchemists,  grammarians,  had  arisen  among 
them.  Letters  and  science,  in  all  their  various  de- 
partments, were  cultivated. 

A  nation  stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths  by 
warlike  emigration,  and  therefore  ready  to  make, 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  period  of  repose,  a  rapid 
intellectual  advance,  may  owe  the  path  in  which 
it  is  about  to  pass  to  those  who  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  pointing  it  out,  or  of  officiating  as  teach- 
ers. The  teachers  of  the  Saracens  were  ttie  Nes- 
torians and  the  Jews. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Arabian  science 
emerged  out  of  medicine,  and  that  in  its  cultiva- 
tion physicians  took  the  lead,  its  beginnings  being 
in  the  pursuit  of  alchemy.  In  this  chapter  I  have 
to  describe  the  origin  of  these  facts,  and  there- 
fore must  consider  the  state  of  Greek  and  Egyp- 
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tian  medicine,  and  relate  how,  wherever  the  By- 
zantine system  could  reach,  true  medical  philos- 
ophy was  displaced  by  relic  and  shrine-curing ;  and 
how  it  was,  diat  while  European  ideas  were  in  all 
directions  reposing  on  the  unsubstantial  basis  of 
the  supernatural,  those  of  the  Saracens  were  rest- 
ing on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  material  support. 

When  the  Arabs  conquered  Egypt  their  con- 
duct was  that  of  bigoted  fanatics;  it  justified  the 
accusation  made  by  some  against  them  that  they 
burned  the  Alexandrian  library  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  the  baths.  But  scarcely  were  they  set- 
tled in  their  new  dominion  when  they  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  change.  At  once  they  became  lov- 
ers and  zealous  cultivators  of  learning. 

The  Arab  power  had  extended  in  two  directions 
and  had  been  submitted  to  two  influences.  In 
Asia  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  Nestorians,  in 
Africa  to  the  Jews,  both  of  whom  had  suffered 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Byzantine  gov- 
ernment, apparently  for  the  same  opinion  as  that 
which  had  now  established  itself  by  the  sword  of 
Mohammed.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God 
was  their  common  point  of  contact.  On  this  they 
could  readily  affiliate,  and  hold  in  common  detes- 
tation the  trinitarian  power  at  Constantinople.  He 
who  is  suflFering  the  penalties  of  the  law  as  a 
heretic,  or  who  is  pursued  by  judicial  persecution 
as  a  misbeliever,  will  readily  consort  with  others 
reputed  to  cherish  similar  infidelities.  Brought 
into  unison  in  Asia  with  the  Nestorians,  and  in 
Africa  with  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  the  Arabians 
became  enthusiastic  admirers  of  learning. 

Not  that  there  was  between  the  three  parties 
thus  coalescing  a -complete  harmony  of  sentiment 
in  the  theological  direction;  for,  though  the  Nes- 
torians and  the  Jews  were  willing  to  accept  one- 
half  of  the  Arabian  dogma,  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  they  could  not  altogether  commit  themselves 
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to  the  other,  that  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.  Per- 
haps estrangement  on  this  point  might  have 
arisen,  but  fortunately  a  remarkable  circumstance 
opened  the  way  for  a  complete  understanding  be- 
tween them.  Almost  from  the  beginning  the  Nes- 
torians  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
structure  and  diseases  of  the  body  of  man;  the 
Jews  had  long  produced  distinguished  physicians. 
These  medical  studies  presented,  therefore,  a  neu- 
tral ground  on  which  the  three  parties  could  in- 
tellectually unite  in  harmony;  and  so  thoroughly 
did  the  Arabians  affiliate  with  these  their  teachers 
that  they  acquired  from  them  a  characteristic 
mental  physiognomy.  These  physicians  were  their 
great  philosophers;  their  medical  colleges  were 
their  foci  of  learning.  While  the  Byzantines  ob- 
literated science  in  theology,  the  Saracens  illu- 
minated it  by  medicine. 

****** 

In  philosophy  the  Jews  had  been  gradually 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  influence  of 
ancient  traditions;  their  advance  in  this  direction 
is  shown  by  the  active  manner  in  which  they 
aided  in  the  development  of  Neoplatonism.  Af- 
ter the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  all  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  were  full  of  Jewish  schools;  but  the 
great  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  great  mer- 
chants of  the  nation,  were  residents  of  Alex- 
andria. *  *  * 

As  examples  of  a  class  of  men  soon  to  take  no 
obscure  share  in  directing  human  progress  may 
be  mentioned  Hannina  (A.  D,  205),  often  spoken 
of  by  his  successors  as  the  earliest  of  Jewish  phy- 
sicians; Samuel,  equally  distinguished  as  an  as- 
tronomer, accoucheur,  and  oculist,  the  inventor  of 
a  collyrium  which  bore  his  name;  Rab,  an  anat- 
omist, who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  structure  of 
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the  body  of  man  as  ascertained  by  dissections, 
thereby  attaining  such  celebrity  that  the  people, 
after  his  death,  used  the  earth  of  his  grave  as 
medicine;  Abba  Oumna,  whose  study  of  insanity 
plainly  shows  that  he  gave  a  material  interpreta- 
tion to  the  national  doctrine  of  possession  by  dev- 
ils, and  replaced  the  strange  delusion  by  the  sci- 
entific explanation  of  corporeal  derangement.  This 
honorable  physician  made  it  a  rule  never  to  take 
a  fee  from  the  poor,  and  never  to  make  any  dif- 
ference in  his  assiduous  attention  between  them 
and  the  rich.  These  men  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  their  successors  to  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  Oriental  schools  were  broken  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Arab  military  movements.  In  the 
Talmudic  literature  there  are  all  the  indications 
of  a  transitional  state,  so  far  as  medicine  is  con- 
cerned; the  supernatural  seems  to  be  passing  into 
the  physical,  the  ecclesiastical  is  mixed  up  with 
the  exact:  thus  a  rabbi  may  cure  disease  by  the 
ecclesiastical  operation  of  laying  on  of  hands;  but 
of  febrile  disturbances,  an  exact,  though  errone- 
ous explanation  is  given,  and  paralysis  of  the 
hind  legs  of  an  animal  is  correctly  referred  to  the' 
pressure  of  a  tumor  on  the  spinal  cord.  Some  of 
its  aphorisms  are  not  devoid  of  amusing  signifi-' 
cance:  "Any  disease,  provided  the  bowels  remain 
open ;  any  kind  of  pain,  provided  the  heart  remain 
unattacked;  any  kind  of  uneasiness,  provided  the 
head  be  not  attacked;  all  manner  of  evils,  except 
it  be  a  bad  woman."  * 

At  first,  after  the  fall  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  it  was  all  that  the  Jewish  physicians  could 
do  to  preserve  the  learning  that  had  descended  to 
them.  But  when  the  tumult  of  Arabic  conquest 
was  over  we  find  them  becoming  the  advisers  of 

n  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Sabbath,  fot 
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crowned  heads,  and  exerting,  by  reason  of  their 
advantageous  position,  their  Hberal  education,  their 
enlarged  views,  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
intellectual  progress  of  humanity.  Maser  Djaivah, 
physician  to  the  Khalif  Moawiyah,  was  distin- 
guished at  once  as  a  poet,  a  critic,  a  philosopher; 
Haroun,  a  physician  of  Alexandria,  whose  Pan- 
dects, a  treatise  unfortunately  now  lost,  are  said 
to  have  contained  the  first  elaborate  description 
of  the  small-pox  and  method  of  its  treatment. 
Isaac  Ben  Emran  wrote  an  original  treatise  on 
poisons  and  their  symptoms,  and  others  followed 
his  example.  The  Khalif  Al  Rashid,  who  main- 
tained political  relations  with  Charlemagne  by 
means  of  Jewish  envoys,  set  that  monarch  an  ex- 
ample by  which  indeed  he  was  not  slow  to  profit, 
in  actively  patronising  the  medical  college  at 
Djondesabour,*  and  founding  a  university  at  Bag- 
dad. He  prohibited  any  person  from  practising 
medicine  until  after  a  satisfactory  examination 
before  one  of  these  faculties.  In  the  East  the 
theological  theory  of  disease  and  of  its  cure  was 
fast  passing  away.  Of  the  school  at  Bagdad, 
Joshua  ben  Nun  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  cel- 
ebrated professor,  the  school  itself  actively  pro- 
moting the  translation  of  Greek  works  into  Arabic 
— not  alone  works  of  a  professional,  but  also  of  a 
general  kind.  In  this  manner  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  secured;  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  almost  every  day  camels  laden  with  volumes 
were  entering  the  gates  of  Bagdad.  To  add  to 
the  supply,  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  was  com- 
pelled by  treaty  to  furnish  Greek  books.  The  re- 
sult of  this  intellectual  movement  could  be  no 
other  than  a  diffusion  of  light.  Schools  arose  in 
Bassora,  Ispahan,  Samarcand,  Fez,  Morocco,  Si- 
cily, Seville,  Granada. 
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11.    Influence  of  Jews  on  Supematuralism   and 
Jewish  Physicians. 

(Vol.  II.,  pp.  119-126.) 

Supematuralism,  both  in  the  individual  and  in 
society,  appertains  to  a  definite  period  of  Hfe.  It 
is  shaken  off  as  men  and  nations  approach  ma- 
turity. The  child  and  the  youth  people  solitude 
and  darkness  with  unrealities.  The  adult  does  not 
so  much  convince  himself  of  their  fictitious  nature 
by  reasoning  on  the  results  of  his  experience — ^he 
grows  out  of  them,  as  we  see  that  society  has 
done.  Nevertheless,  his  emancipation  is  quick- 
ened if  he  is  among  those  who  instruct  his  curi- 
osity and  deride  his  fears.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  the  decline  of  supematuralism  in  the  West 
was  very  much  accelerated  by  Jewish  physicians. 
They,  more  than  the  lawyers,  were  concerned  in 
the  ending  of  these  delusions  (sorcery  and  witch- 
craft). These  apparitions,  as  is  the  nature  of 
their  kind,  vanished  as  soon  as  the  crowing  of  the 
Aesculapian  cock  announced  that  the  intellectual 
day  of  Europe  was  on  the  point  of  breaking.  The 
Jews  held  in  their  hands  much  of  the  trade  of  the 
world ;  they  were  in  perpetual  movement  and  com- 
mercial intercommunication.  Locomotion — for  such 
is  always  its  result — tended  to  make  them  intellec- 
tual. The  persecutions  under  which  they  had  long 
suffered  bound  their  distant  communities  together.'^ 
The  Spanish  Jews  knew  very  well  what  was  going 
on  among  their  co-religionists  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. As  Cabanis  says,  "They  were  our  fact- 
ors and  bankers  before  we  knew  how  to  read; 
they  were  also  our  first  physicians."  To  this  it 
may  be  added  that  they  were,  for  centuries,  the 
only  men  in  Europe  who  saw  the  course  of  hu- 
man affairs  from  Uie  most  general  point  of  view. 

The   Hellenizing  Jewish   physicians   inoculated 
the  Arabs  with  learning  on  their  first  meeting 
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with  them  in  Alexandria,  obtaining  a  private  and 
personal  influence  with  many  khalifs,  and  from 
that  central  point  of  power  giving  an  intellectual 
character  to  the  entire  Saracenic  movement.  We 
have  already  seen  that  in  this  way  they  were 
greatly  favored  by  the  approximation  of  their  uni- 
tarianism  to  that  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  Jews 
soon  communicated  an  impulse  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Hebrew  doctor  was  viewed  by  the  vul- 
gar with  wonder,  fear,  and  hatred ;  no  crime  could 
be  imputed  to  him  too  incredible.  Thus  Zedekias, 
the  physician  to  Charles  the  Bald,  was  asserted  to 
have  devoured  at  one  meal,  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  a  wagon  load  of  hay,  together  with  its 
horses  and  driver.  The  titles  of  some  of  the 
works  that  appeared  among  them  deserve  men- 
tion, as  displaying  a  strong  contrast  with  the  mys- 
tical designations  in  vogue.  Thus  Isaac  Ben  So- 
leiman,  an  Egyptian,  wrote  "On  Fevers,"  "On 
Medicine,"  "On  Food  and  Remedies,"  "On  the 
Pulse,"  "On  Philosophy,"  "On  Melancholy,"  "An 
Introduction  to  Logic."  The  simplicity  of  these 
titles  displays  an  intellectual  clearness  and  a  pre- 
cision of  thought  which  have  ever  been  shown  by 
the  Israelites.  They  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
convince  us  of  the  strong  common  sense  which 
these  men  were  silently  infusing  into  the  litera- 
ture of  Western  Europe  in  ages  of  concealment 
and  mystification.  Roger  Bacon,  at  a  much  later 
time,  gave  to  one  of  his  works  the  title  of  the. 
"Green  Lion" ;  to  another,  "The  Treatise  of  Three 
Words." 

Since  it  was  by  the  power  and  patronage  of 
the  Saracens  that  the  Jewish  physicians  were  act- 
ing, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  language  used  in 
many  of  their  compositions  was  Arabic.  Trans- 
lations were,  however,  commonly  made  into  He- 
brew,  and,   at  a  subsequent  period,   into  Latin. 
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Through  the  ninth  century  the  Asiatic  colleges 
maintained  their  previous  celebrity  in  certain 
branches  of  knowledge.  Thus  the  Jew  Shabtai 
Danolo  was  obliged  to  go  to  Bagdad  to  complete 
his  studies  in  astronomy.  As  Arabian  influence 
extended  itself  into  Sicily  and  Italy,  Jewish  intel- 
ligence accompanied  it  and  schools  were  founded 
at  Tarentum,  Salerno,  Bari,  and  other  places.  Here 
the  Arab  and  Jew  Orientalists  first  amalgamated 
with  a  truly  European  element — the  Greek — as  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  college  at 
Salerno  instruction  was  given  through  the  me- 
dium of  all  three  languages.  At  one  time  Pontus 
taught  in  Greek,  Abdallah  in  Arabic,  and  Elisha 
in  Hebrew.  A  similar  influence  of  the  Arab  and 
Jew  combined  founded  the  University  of  Mont- 
pellier. 

After  the  foundation  of  medical  colleges,  the 
progress  of  medicine  among  the  Jews  was  very 
rapid.  Judged  by  our  standard,  in  some  respects 
it  was  peculiar.  Thus,  they  looked  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  as  altogether  mechanical,  and 
therefore  ignoble.  A  long  list  of  eminent  names 
might  be  extracted  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  In  it  we  should  find  Haroun  of  Cor- 
dova, Jehuda  of  Fez,  Amram  of  Toledo.  Already 
it  was  apparent  that  the  Saracenic  movement 
would  aid  in  developing  the  intelligence  of  bar- 
barian Western  Europe  through  Hebrew  physi- 
cians, in  spite  of  opposition  encountered  from  the- 
ological ideas  imported  from  Constantinople  and 
Rome.  Mohammedanism  had  all  along  been  the 
patron  of  physical  science;  paganizing  Christian- 
ity not  only  repudiated  it,  but  exhibited  toward  it 
sentiments  of  contemptuous  disdain  and  hatred. 
Hence  physicians  were  viewed  by  the  church  with 
dislike,  and  regarded  as  atheists  by  the  people, 
who  held  firmly  to  the  lessons  they  had  been 
taught  that  cures  must  be  wrought  by  relics  of 
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martyrs  and  bones  of  saints,  by  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions, and  that  each  region  of  the  body  was  un- 
der some  spiritual  charge — the  first  joint  of  the 
right  thumb  being  in  the  care  of  God  the  Father, 
the  second  under  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
so  on  of  other  parts.  For  each  disease  there  was 
a  saint.  A  man  with  sore  eyes  must  invoke  St, 
Qara,  but  if  it  were  an  inflammation  elsewhere  he 
must  turn  to  St.  Anthony.  An  ague  would  de- 
mand the  assistance  of  St.  Pemel.  For  the  pro- 
pitiating of  these  celestial  beings  it  was  necessary 
that  fees  should  be  paid,  and  thus  the  practice  of 
imposture-medicine  became  a  great  source  of 
profit. 

In  all  this  there  was  no  other  intention  than 
that  of  extracting  from  the  illiterate.  With  men 
of  education  and  position  it  was  diflFerent.  Bish- 
ops, princes,  kings,  and  popes  had  each  in  private 
his  Hebrew  doctor,  though  all  understood  tfiat  he 
was  a  contraband  luxury,  in  many  countries  point- 
edly and  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  law.  In  the 
eleventh  century  nearly  all  the  physicians  in  Eu- 
rope were  Jews.  This  was  due  to  two  different 
causes:  the  Church  would  tolerate  no  interfer- 
ence with  her  spiritual  methods  of  treating  dis- 
ease, which  formed  one  of  her  most  productive 
sources  of  gain;  and  the  study  of  medicine  had 
been  formally  introduced  into  the  rabbinical 
schools.  The  monk  was  prohibited  a  pursuit 
which  gave  to  the  rabbi  an  honorable  emolument. 
From  the  older  institutions  offshoots  in  quick  suc- 
cession appeared,  particularly  in  France.  Thus 
the  school  at  Narbonne  was  under  the  presidency 
of  Doctor  Rabbi  Abou.  There  was  also  a  flour- 
ishing school  at  Aries.  In  these  institutions  in- 
struction was  given  through  the  medium  of  He- 
brew and  Arabic,  the  Greek  element  present  at 
Salerno  being  here  wanting.  In  the  French  schools, 
to  the  former  languages  Latin  and  Provencal  were, 
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in  the  course  of  time,  added.  The  versatility  of  ac- 
quirement among  the  physicians,  who  were  taking 
the  lead  in  this  intellectual  movement,  is  illustrated 
both  by  the  Spanish  and  French  Jews.  Some>  like 
Djanah,  a  native  of  Cordova,  acquired  reputation 
in  grammar,  criticism,  astronomy ;  others  in  poetry 
or  theology.  *  *  *  Through  the  wars  arising 
in  Spain  between  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians 
many  learned  Jews  were  driven  into  France,  im- 
parting to  that  country,  by  their  presence,  a  new 
intellectual  impulse.  Of  such  were  Aben  Tybbon, 
who  gave  to  his  own  profession  a  pharmaceutical 
tendency  by  insisting  on  the  study  of  botany  and 
art  of  preparing  drugs.  Ben  Kimchi  (David 
Kimchi),  a  Narbonne  physician  and  grammarian, 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  sacred  and  moral 
poems,  a  Hebrew  grammar.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  ecclesiastics,  Wilham,  the  Lord 
of  Montpellier,  passed  an  edict  auhorizing  all  per- 
sons, without  exception,  to  profess  medicine  in  the 
university  of  his  city.  This  was  specially  meant 
for  the  relief  of  the  Jews,  though  expressed  in  a 
general  way.  Spain,  though  she  had  thus  lost 
many  of  her  learned  men,  still  continued  to  produce 
others  of  which  she  had  reason  to  be  proud. 
Moussa  (Moses)  Ben  Maimon,  known  all  over  Eu- 
rope as  Maimonides,  was  recognized  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  "the  Doctor,  the  Great  Sage,  the  Glory 
of  the  West,  the  Light  of  the  East,  second  only  to 
Moses."  He  is  often  designated  by  the  four  ini- 
tials R.  M.  B.  M.;  that  is.  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Mai- 
mon, or  briefly  Rambam.  His  biography  presents 
some  points  of  interest.  He  was  born  at  Cordova 
A.  D.  1 135.  and,  while  yet  young,  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Talmuds  both  of  Babylon  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  also  a  work  on  the  Calendar;  but,  em- 
bracing Mohammedanism,*  he  emigrated  to  Egypt 
and  there  became  physician  to  the  celebrated  Sultan 
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Saladin.  Among  his  worics  are  medical  aphorisms, 
derived  from  former  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic  sources;  an  abridgment  of  Galen;  and  of 
his  original  treatises,  which  were  very  numerous, 
may  be  mentioned  those  "On  Hemorrhoids,"  "On 
Poisons  and  Antidotes,"  "On  Asthma,"  "On  the 
Preservation  of  Health" — the  latter  being  written 
for  the  benefit  of  the  son  of  Saladin — "On  the  Bites 
of  Venomous  Animals" — written  by  order  of  the 
sultan — "On  Natural  History."  His  "More  Nevo- 
chim,"  or  "Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,"  was  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  reason.  In  addition  to  these,  he  had  a 
book  on  Idolatry,  and  one  on  Christ  ( ?).  Besides 
Maimonides,  the  sultan  had  another  physician,  Ebn 
Djani,*  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  medical  topog- 
raphy of  the  city  of  Alexandria.  From  the  biog- 
raphies of  these  learned  men  of  the  twelfth  century 
it  would  seem  that  their  religious  creed  hung  Ught- 
ly  upon  them.  Not  un  frequently  they  became  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism. 

It  might  be  tedious  if  I  should  record  the  names 
and  writings  of  the  learned  Jews  j>f  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  a  period  more  prolific  of  these 
great  men  than  even  the  preceding  ages.  But  I 
cannot  pass  these  later  centuries  without  mention- 
ing the  Alphonsine  Tables,  calculated  for  Alphon- 
so,  the  King  of  Castile,  by  Mascha  (?),  his  He- 
brew physician.**  The  irreligious  tendency  of  the 
times  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  sarcasm  ut- 
tered by  the  Spanish  monarch  respecting  the  im- 
perfect construction  of  the  heavens,  according  to 
the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis.    For  long,  however,  the 

*The  author  is  probably  alluding  to  Jonah  Ibn  Janah  (or 
Ganadi),  a  Cordovan  grammarian  and  physician,  but  he  was  not 
A  contemporaiy  of  Maimonides,  he  having  flourished  in  the  10th 
century.— Ed. 

♦♦According  to  Gratz,  it  was  a  precentor  of  Toledo  by  the 
name  of  Zag  Ibn  Said.— Et». 
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Jews  had  been  dabbling  in  free-thinking  specula- 
tions. Thus  Aben  Tybbon,  above-mentioned,  antic- 
ipating that  branch  of  science  which  has  drawn 
upon  itself,  in  later  years,  so  much  opprobrium, 
wrote  a  work  containing  a  discussion  of  the  causes 
which  prevent  the  waters  of  the  sea  from  encroach- 
ing on  the  land.  Abba  Mari,  a  Marseillese  Jew, 
translated  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Com- 
mentary of  Averroes  upon  it.  The  school  of  Sa- 
lerno was  still  sending  forth  its  doctors.  In  Rome, 
Jewish  physicians  were  very  numerous,  the  popes 
themselves  employing  them.  Boniface  VIII.  had 
for  his  medical  adviser  Rabbi  Isaac.  At  this  period 
Spain  and  France  were  full  of  learned  Jews;  and 
perhaps  partly  by  their  exerting  upon  the  higher 
classes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  too  much 
influence,  for  the  physician  of  a  Christian  prince 
was  very  often  the  rival  of  his  confessor,  and 
partly  because  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  they  pur- 
sued it,  interfered  with  the  gains  of  the  Church, 
the  clergy  took  alarm,  and  caused  to  be  re-enacted 
or  enforced  the  ancient  laws.  The  Council  of  Be- 
ziers,  A.  D.  1246,  and  the  Council  of  Alby,  A.  D. 
1254,  prohibited  all  Christians  from  resorting  to 
the  service  of  an  Israelitish  physician.  It  would 
appear  that  these  enactments  had  either  fallen  into 
desuetude  or  had  failed  to  be  enforced.  The  fac- 
ulty of  Paris,  awakening  at  last  to  the  danger  of 
the  case,  caused,  A.  D.  1301,  a  decree  to  be  pub- 
lished prohibiting  either  man  or  woman  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Moses  from  practising  medicine  upon  any 
person  of  the  Catholic  religion.  A  similar  course 
was  also  taken  in  Spain.  At  this  time  the  Jews 
were  confessedly  at  the  head  of  French  medicine. 
It  was  the  appointment  of  one  of  their  persuasion, 
Profatius,*  as  regent  of  the  faculty  of  Montpellier, 
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A.  D.  1300,  which  drew  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the 
faculty  of  Paris.  This  learned  man  was  a  skillful 
astronomer;  he  composed  tables  of  the  moon;  of 
the  longitudes  of  many  Asiatic  and  African  towns; 
he  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  his  re- 
sult being  honorably  alluded  to  by  Copernicus.  The 
animosity  of  the  French  ecclesiastics  against  the 
Jewish  physicians  at  last  led  to  the  banishment  of 
all  the  jews  from  France,  A.  D.  1306.  "It  was," 
say  the  historians  of  this  event,  "a  most  revolting 
spectacle  to  see  so  many  learned  men,  who  had 
adorned  and  benefited  France,  proscribed,  wander- 
ers without  a  country  or  an  asylum.  Some  of  them 
expired  in  grief  upon  the  road.  Abba  Mari  gives 
in  his  work  heart-rending  details  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Montpellier,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  the  professors  and  doctors  of  the  faculty." 

But,  though  thus  driven  into  exile,  these  strang- 
ers had  accomplished  their  destiny.  They  had  si- 
lently deposited  in  France  their  ideas.  They  had 
sapped  the  credulity  of  the  higher  classes  in  Eu- 
rope, and  taught  them  to  turn  away  from  the  su- 
pernatural. A  clear  recognition  of  their  agency  in 
this  matter  fastened  upon  them  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  made  them  the  victims  of 
its  tyranny. 

And  so  it  might  well  be.  Out  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  there  had  come  across  the  Pyrenees  an 
intellectual  influence,  which  reached  the  populace 
under  the  form  of  a  fresh  and  pleasing  literature, 
and  the  better  classes  by  novel  but  unorthodox 
ideas.  To  a  very  great  extent  the  Jews  had  been 
its  carriers.  The  result  was  the  overthrow  of 
supematuralism. 
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